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ADVERTISEMENT. 


F the Reader ſhould meet here 
with any thing, which he had 
not before attended to, it will not 
be in the Obſervations upon the Con- 
ſtitution and Courſe of Nature, theſe 
being all obvious; but in the Appli- 
cation of them: In which, though 
there is nothing but what appears to 
me of ſome real Weight, and there- 
fore of great Importance; yet he 
will obſerve ſeveral things, which 
will appear to him of very little, 
if he can think things to be of lit- 

tle Importance, which are of any 


real Weight at all, upon ſuch a Sub- 
ject as Religion. However, the pro- 


(a) per 


ADVERTISEMENT 


per Force of the following Treatiſe, 
lies in the whole general Analogy 
conſidered together. 


It is come, I know not how, to 
be taken for granted, by many Per- 
ſons, that Chriſtianity is not ſo much 
as a Subject of Inquiry; but that it 
is, now at length, diſcovered to be 
fictitious. And accordingly they 
treat it, as if, in the preſent Age, 
this were an agreed Point, among 
all People of Diſcernment; and 
nothing remained, but to ſet it up 
as a principal Subject of Mirth and 
Ridicule, as it were by Way of Re- 
priſals, for its having ſo long inter- 
rupted the Pleaſures of the World. 
On the contrary, thus much, at leaſt, 
will be here found, not taken for 
granted, but proved, that any reaſo- 
nable Man, who will thoroughly con- 
ſider the Matter, may be as much 
aſſured, as he is of his own Being, 

that 


ADFERTISEMENT. 


that it is not, however, ſo clear a 
Caſe, that there is nothing in it. 
There is, I think, ſtrong Evidence 
of its Truth ; but it is certain no 
one can, upon Principles of Reaſon, 
be ſatisfied of the contrary, And 
the practical Conſequence to be 
drawn from this, is not attended to, 
by every one who is concerned in it. 


May 1736. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


guiſhed from demonitrative by this, that 

it admits of Degrees; and of all Va- 
riety of them, from the higheſt moral Cer- 
tainty, to the very loweſt Preſumption. We 
cannot indeed ſay a thing is probably true up- 
on one very flight Preſumption for it; be- 
cauſe, as there may be Probabilities on both 
ſides of a Queſtion, there may be ſome a- 
gainſt it: and though there be not, yet a flight 
Preſumption does not beget that Degree of 
Conviction, which is implied in faying a 
thing is probably true. But that the flighteſt 
poſſible Preſumption is of the nature of a 
Probability, appears from hence; that ſuch 
low Preſumption often repeated, will amount 
even to moral Certainty. Thus a Man's ha- 
ving obſerved the Ebb and Flow of the Tide 
to Day, affords ſome fort of Preſumption, 
though the loweſt imaginable, that it may 
happen again to Morrow: But the Obſervation 
of chis Event for ſo many Days, and Months, 
and Ages together, as it has been obſerved by 

| 8 B 


Prot: Evidence is eſſentially diſtin- 


Man- 
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Mankind, gives us a full Aſſurance that it 
will. 


That which chiefly conſtitutes Probability 
is expreſſed in the Word Likely, 7. e. like 
ſome Truth *, or true Event; like it, in it- 
ſelf, in its Evidence, in ſome more or fewer 
of its Circumſtances. For when we deter- 
mine a thing to be probably true, ſuppoſe that 
an Event has or will come to paſs, 'tis from 
the Mind's remarking in it a Likeneſs to ſome 
other Event, which we have obſcrved has 
come to paſs. And this Obſervation forms, 
in numberleſs daily Inſtances, a Preſumption, 
Opinion, or full Conviction, that ſuch Event 
has or will come to paſs; according as the 
Obſervation is, that the like Event has ſome- 
times, moſt commonly, or always ſo far as 
our Obſervation reaches, come to paſs at like 
Diſtances of Time, or Place, or upon like 
Occaſions. Hence ariſes the Beliet, that a 
Child, if it lives twenty years, will grow up 
to the Stature and Strength of a Man; that 
Food will contribute to the preſervation of its 
Life, and the Want of it for ſuch a Number 
of days, be its certain Deſtruction. So like- 
wiſe the Rule and Meaſure of our Hopes and 


Fears concerning the Succeſs of our Purſuits ; 


our Expectations that Others will act ſo and 
ſo in ſuch Circumſtances ; and our Judgment 

* Verifimile, 
- that 
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that ſuch Actions proceed from ſuch Princi- 
ples; all Theſe rely upon our having obſer- 
ved the like to what we hope, ſcar, expect, 
judge; I ſay upon our having obſerved the like, 
either with reſpect to Others or Ourſelves. 
And thus, whereas the Prince d who had al- 
ways lived in a warm Climate, naturally con- 
cluded in the way of Analogy, that there was 
no ſuch thing as Water's becoming hard; be- 
cauſe he had always obſerved it to be fluid 


and yielding: We on the contrary, from Ana- 


logy conclude, that there is no Preſumption 
at all againſt This : that 'tis ſuppoſeable, there 
may be Froſt in England any given Day in 
January next; probable that there will on 
tome Day of the Month ; and that there is a 
moral Certainty, 7. e. Ground for an Expecta- 


tion without any Doubt of it, in ſome Part or 
other of the Winter. 


Probable Evidence, in its very Nature, af- 
fords but an imperfect kind of maten; ; 
and is to be conſidered as relative only to 
Beings of limited Capacities, For Nothing 
which is the poſſible object of Knowledge, 
whether paſt, preſent, or tuture, can be pro- 
bable to an infinite Intelligence ; fince it can- 
not but be diſcerned abſolutely as it is in itſelf, 


, d The Story is told by Mr. Locke in the Chapter of Proba- 
ility, 
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certainly true, or certainly falſe. But to Us, 
Probability is the very Guide of Life. 


From theſe things it follows, that in Que- 
ſtions of Difficulty, or ſuch as are thought ſo, 
where more ſatisfactory Evidence cannot be 
had, or is not ſeen ; if the Reſult of Exami- 
nation be, that there appears upon the whole, 
any the loweſt Preſumption on One fide, and 
none on the Other, or a greater Preſumption 
on One fide, though in the loweſt Degree 
greater; chis determines the Queſtion, even 
in matters of Speculation; and in matters of 
Practice, will lay us under an abſolute and 
formal Obligation, in point of Prudence and 
of Intereſt, to act upon that Preſumption or 
low Probability, though it be ſo low as to 
leave the Mind in very great Doubt which is 
the Truth. For ſurely a Man is as really 
bound in Prudence, to do what upon the 
whole appears, according to the beſt of his 
Judgment, to be for his Happineſs, as what 
he certainly knows to be ſo. Nay further, 
in Queſtions of great Conſequence, a reaſona- 
ble Man will think it concerns him to remark 
lower Probabilities and Preſumptions than 
theſe ; ſuch as amount to no more than ſhow- 

ing One fide of a Queſtion to be as ſuppoſea- 
ble and credible as the Other : nay ſuch as but 
amount to much leſs even than this. For 
numberleſs Inſtances might be mentioned 


reſpecting 


n 
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reſpecting the common Purſuits of Life, where 
a Man would be thought, in a literal Senſe, 
diſtracted, who would not act, and with great 
Application too, not only upon an even Chance, 
but upon much leſs, and where the Proba- 
bility or Chance was greatly againſt his ſuc- 
ceeding *, 


It is not my Deſign to enquire further into 
the Nature, the F oundation, and Meaſure of 
Probability; or whence it proceeds that Lite- 
neſs ſhould beget that Preſumption, Opinion, 
and full Conviction, which the human Mind 
is formed to receive from i it, and which it does 
neceſſarily produce in every one; or to guard 
againſt the Errors, to which Reaſoning from 
Analogy is liable. This belongs to the Sub- 
ject of Logick; and is a Part of that Subject 
which has not yet been thoroughly confide- 
red. Indeed I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, 
how far the Extent, Compaſs, and Force, of 
analogical Reaſoning, can be reduced to 
neral Heads and Rules; and the Whole be 
formed into a Syſtem. But though ſo little in 
this Way has bo attempted — thoſe who 
have treated of our intellectual Powers, and 
the Exerciſe of them; this does not hinder 
but that we may be, as we unqueſtionably are, 
aſſured, that Analogy is of Weight, in various 
Degrees, towards determining our Judgment, 

© Sex Chap. vi. Part II. | 
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and our Practice. Nor does it in any wile 
ceaſe to be of Weight in thoſe Cales, becauſe 
Perſons, either given to diſpute, or who re- 
quire things to be ſtated with greater Exact- 
neſs than our Faculties appear to admit of in 
practical Matters, may find other Caſes in 
which tis not caſy to ſay, whether it be, or 
be not, of any Weight ; or Inſtances of ſcem- 
ing Analogies, which are really of none. It 
is enough to the preſent Purpoſe to obſerve, 
that this general Way of arguing is evidently 


natural, juſt and concluſive. For there is no 


Man can make a Queſtion but that. the Sun 
will riſe to morrow ; and be ſeen, where it 1s 


ſeen at all, in the Fig igure of a Circle, and not 
in that of a Square. 


Hence, namely from analogical Reaſoning, 
Origen * has with ſingular Sagacity obſerved, 
that he who believes the Scripture to have pro- 
ceeded from Him who is the Author of Nature, 
may well expect to find the ſame fort of Di!jji- 
culttes in it, as are found in the Conſtitution 
of Nature. And in a like way of Reflexion 
it may be added, that he who denies the 
Scripture to have been from God upon Ac- 


count of theſe difficulties, may, for the very 


q Xp, Ei Tt 77 Tv Ag rafab tft. TS uri % Tov Ad- 
Aer Lv T AUT g 1 45 tagt 2 , or oc ref. 715 x7. Gr GT = 
Tz reis Caro: Tor ci aur ATYO, rare g Tiph Tar *jtuP as. 
Phuiocal. p. 23. Ed. Cant. 
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fame Reaſon, deny the World to have been 
formed by Him. On the other hand, if there 
be an Analogy or Likeneſs between that Sy- 
ſtem of Things and Diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence, which Revelation informs us of, and 
that Syſtem of Things and Diſpenſation of 
Providence, which Experience together with 
Reaſon informs us of, i. e. the known Courſe 
of Nature; this is a Preſumption, that they 
have both the ſame Author and Cauſe; at 
leaſt fo far as to anſwer Objections againſt the 
former's being from God, drawn from any 
thing which is analogical or fimilar to what is 


in the latter, which is acknowledged to be 


from Him: for an Author of Nature is here 
ſuppoſed. 


Forming our Notions of the Conſtitution and 
Government of the World upon Reaſoning, 
without Foundation for the Principles which 
we aſſume, whether from the Attributes of 
God or any thing elſe; is building aWorld upon 
Hypotheſis, like Des Cartes. Forming our No- 
tions upon Reaſoning from Principles which are 
certain, but applied to Caſes to which we have 
no Ground to apply them, (like thoſe who 
explain the Structure of the human Body, and 
the Nature of Diſeaſes and Medicines from 
mere Mathematicks without ſufficient Data;) 
is an Error much a-kin to the former: ſince 


what is aſſumed in order to make the Reaſon- 
B 4 ing 
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ing applicable, is Hypotheſis. But it muſt be al- 
lowed juſt, to join abſtract Rcaſonings wich the 
Obſervation of Facts, and argue from ſuch 
Facts as are known, to others that are like 
theia; from that Part of the Divine Govern- 
ment over intelligent Creatures which comes 
under our View, to that larger and more 

neral Government over them, which is beyond 
it; and from what is preſent, to collect, what 


is likely, credible, or not incredible, will be 
hereafter. 


This Method then of concluding and de- 
termining being practical, and what, if we 
will act at all, we cannot but act upon in the 
common Purſuits of Life; being evidently 
conclufive, in various Degrees, proportionable 
to the Degree and Exactneſs of the whole A- 
nalogy or Likeneſs; and having ſo great Au- 
thority for its Introduction into the Subject of 
Religion, even revealed Religion; my Deſigu 
is to apply it to that Subject in general, both 


natural and revealed: taking for proved, that | 


there is an intelligent Author of Nature, and 
natural Governor of the World. For as there 
1s no Preſumption againſt This prior to the 
Proof of it: fo it has been often proved with 
accumulated Evidence ; from this Argument 
of Analogy and final Cauſes ; from abſtract 
Reaſonings; from the moſt antient Tradi- 
tion and Teſtimony ; and from the general 
Con- 
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Conſent of Mankind, Nor does it a 


ppear, ſo 
far as I can find, to be denied, by the Gene- 


rality of thoſe who profeſs themſelves diſſatiſ- 
fied with the Evidence of Religion, 


As there are Some, who, inſtead of thus 
ättending to what is in Fact the Conſtitution 
of Nature, form their Notions of God's Go- 
vernment upon Hypotheſis: ſo there are O- 
thers, * 3 — in vain and idle 
S tions, how World ht bl 
have been frumed thre thn ii rp 
on tion that Things might, in imaginin 
cer Lament? 2 diſpoſed and — 
on after a better Model, than what a in 
the preſent Diſpoſition and Conduct of them. 
Suppoſe now a Perſon of ſuch a Turn of 
Mind, to ge on with his Reveries, till he had 
at length fixt upon ſome particular Plan of Na- 
ture, as appearing to him the beſt One 
| ſhall ſcarce be thought guilty of Detraction 
_ againſt human Underſtanding, if one ſhould 
ſay, even beforehand, that the Plan which 
this ſpeculative Perſon would fix u n, though 
he were the wiſeſt of the Sons o Men, pro- 
bably would not be the very beſt, even ac- 
— * to his own Notions of beſt; whether 
he thought That to be ſo, which afforded Oc- 
caſions and Motives for the Exerciſe of the 
greateſt Virtue, or which was productive of 
the greateſt Happineſs, or that Theſe two 


were 
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were neceſſarily connected, and run up into 
one and the ſame Plan. However, it may 
not be amiſs once for all to fee, what would 
be the Amount of theſe Emendations and 
imaginary Improvements upon the Syſtem of 
Nature, or how far they would miſlead us. 
And it ſeems there could be no ſtopping, till 
we came to ſome ſuch Concluſions as theſe : 
That all Creatures ſhould at firſt be made as 
perfect and as happy, as they were capable of 
ever being: That Nothing, to be ſure, of Ha- 
zard or Danger ſhould be put upon them to 
do; ſome indolent Perſons would perhaps 
think Nothing at all: Or certainly, ef- 
fectual Care ſhould be taken, that they ſhould, 
whether neceſſarily or not, yet eventually and 
in Fact, always do what was Right and moſt 
conducive to Happineſs, which would be 
thought eaſy for in knie Power to effect; ei- 
ther by not giving them any Principles which 
would endanger their going wrong; or by 
laying the right Motive of Action in every 
Inſtance before their Minds continually in fo 
ſtrong a Manner, as would never fail of in- 
ducing them to act conformably to it: And 
that the whole Method of Government by 
Puniſhments ſhould be rejected, as abſurd; 
as an awkward round- about Method of carry- 
ing things on; nay as contrary to a principal 
Purpoſe, for which it would be ſuppoſed 
Creatures were made, namely Happi _ 
ow, 
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Now, without conſidering what is to be ſaid 
in particular to the ſeveral Parts of this Train 
of Folly and Extravagance; what has been a- 
bove intimated, is a full direct general An- 
ſwer to it, namely, that we may ſee before- 
hand that we — not Faculties for this kind 
of Speculation. For though it be admitted, that 
from the firſt Principles of our Nature, we 
unavoidably judge or determine Some Ends to 
be abſolutely in themſelves preferable to O- 
thers, and that the Ends now mentioned, or 
if they run up into one, that this One is ab- 
ſolutely the beſt; and conſequently that we 
muſt conclude the ultimate End deſigned, in 
the Conſtitution of Nature and Conduct of 
Providence, is the moſt Virtue and Happineſs 
poſſible : Yet we are far from being able to 
judge, what particular Diſpoſition of things 
would be moſt friendly and aſſiſtant to Vir- 
tue; or what Means might be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to produce the moſt Happineſs in a 
Syſtem of ſuch Extent as our own World may 
be, taking in all that is paſt and to come, 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe it detached from the 
Whole of things. Indeed we are fo far from 
being able to judge of this; that we are not 
Judges what may be the neceſſary Means of 
raiſing and conducting one Perſon to the high- 
eſt Perfection and Happineſs of his Nature. 

Nay even in the little Affairs of ihe FX 

ife 
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Life, we find Men of different Educations and 
Ranks are not competent Judges of the Con- 
duct of each other. Our whole Nature leads 
us to aſcribe all moral Perfection to God, and 
to deny all Imperfection of him. And this 
will for ever be a practical Proof of his moral 
Character, to ſuch as will conſider what a prac- 
tical Proof is; becauſe it is the Voice of God 
ſpeaking in us. And from hence we con- 
clude, that Virtue muſt be the Happineſs, 
and Vice the Miſery, of every Creature ; and 
that Regularity and Order and Right cannot 
but prevail finally in a Univerſe under His Go- 
vernment. But we are in no fort Judges, 
what are the neceſſary Means of accompliſh- 
ing this End. 2th 


Let us then, inſtead of that idle and not 
very innocent Employment of forming ima- 
ginary Models of a World, and Schemes of 
governing it, turn our Thoughts to what we 
experience to be the Conduct of Nature with 
reſpect to intelligent Creatures; which may be 
reſolved into general Laws or Rules of Ad- 
miniſtration, in the ſame Way as many of the 
Laws of Nature reſpecting inanimate Matter 
may be collected from Experiments. And let 
us compare the known Conſtitution and Courſe 
of Things, with what is faid to be the moral 
Syſtem of Nature ; the acknowledged Diſpen- 
ſations of Providence, or that Government 


which 
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which we find ourſelves under, with what 
Religion teaches us to believe and expect; and 
lee whether they are not analogous and of a 
piece. And upon ſuch a Compariſon, it will 
I think be found, that they are very much fo: 
that both may be traced up to the ſame gene- 
ral Laws, and reſolved into the ſame Princi- 
ples of divine Conduct. 


The Analogy here propoſed to be conſi- 
dered, is of pretty large Extent, and conſiſts of 
ſeveral Parts; in Some, more, in Others, leſs, 
exact. In ſome few Inſtances perhaps it may 
amount to a real practical Proof; in others not 
ſo. Yet in theſe it is a Confirmation of what 
is proved other Ways. It will undeniably 
ſhow, what too many want to have ſhown 
them, that the Syſtem of Religion both na- 
tural and revealed, conſidered only as a Syſtem, 


and prior to the Proof of it, is not a Subject 


of Ridicule, unleſs That of Nature be fo too. 
And it will afford an Anſwer to almoſt all Ob- 
jections againſt the Syſtem both of natural and 
revealed Religion ; though not perhaps an An- 
ſwer in fo great a Degree, yet in a very con- 
ſiderable Degree an Anſwer, to the Objections 
againſt the Evidence of it: For Objections a- 
gainſt a Proof, and Objections againſt what is 
ſaid to be proved, the Reader will obſerve are 
different Things: 


Now 
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Now the divine Government of the World, 
implied in the Notion of Religion in general 
and of Chriſtianity, contains in it; That 
Mankind is appointed to live in a future 
State®; That There, every one ſhall be re- 
warded or puniſhed ; rewarded or puniſhed 
reſpectively for all that Behaviour Here, which 


we comprehend under the Words, Virtuous 


or Vitious, morally good or evil :: That our 
preſent Life is a Probation, a State of Trial *, 
and of Diſcipline, for that future one; Not- 
withſtanding the Objections, which Men may 
fancy they have, from Notions of Neeeflity, 
againſt there being any ſuch moral Plan as this 


at all *; And whatever Objections may ap- 


pear to lie againſt the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of it, as it ſtands ſo imperfectly made known 
to us at preſent ': That this World being in 
a State of Apoſtacy and Wickedneſs, and con- 
ſequently of Ruin, and the Senſe both of 
their Condition and Duty being greatly cor- 
rupted amongſt Men, this gave Occaſion for 
an additional Diſpenſation of Providence; of 
the utmoſt Importance ® ; proved by Mira- 
cles ; but containing in it many Things ap- 
pearing to us ſtrange and not to have been ex- 
pected e; a Diſpenſation of Providence, which 


Ch. i. Ch. ii. Ch. iii. * Ch. ir. 
1 Ch. v. Ch. vi. Chap. vii. 2 Part II. Ch. i. 
Ch. ii. Ch. iii, 
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is a Scheme or Syſtem of things ? ; carried 
on by the Mediation of a divine Perſon, the 
Meſſiah, in order to the Recovery of the 
World *; yet not revealed to all Men, nor 
proved with the ſtrongeſt poſſible Evidence 
to all thoſe to whom it is revealed ; but only 
to ſuch a Part of Mankind, and with ſuch 
particular Evidence as the Wiſdom of God 
thought fit", The Deſign then of the follow- 
ing Treatiſe will be to ſhew, that the ſeveral 
Parts principally objected againſt in this Mo- 
ral and Chriſtian Diſpenſation, including its 
Scheme, its Publication, and the Proof which 
God has afforded us of its Truth ; that the 
particular Parts principally objected againſt ii 
this whole Diſpenſation, are analagous to what 


is experienced in the Conſtitution and Courle 


of Nature, or Providence ; that the chief Ob- 
jections themſelves which are alledged againſt 
the former, are no other, than what may be 
alledged with like Juſtneſs againſt the latter, 
where they are found in Fact to be inconclu- 
ſive; and that this Argument from Analogy 
is in general, unanſwerable, and undoubt- 
edly of Weight on the fide of Religion t, 
notwithſtanding the Objections which may 
ſeem to lie againſt it, and the real Ground 
which there may be for Difference of Opi- 
nion, as to the particular Degree of Weight 


P Ch. iv. 1 Ch. v. * Ch. vi, vii. f Ch. viii. 
which 
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INTRODUCTION. 
which is to be laid upon it. This is a gene- 
ral Account of what may be looked for in 
the following Treatiſe. And I ſhall begin it 
with That which is the Foundation of all our 


Hopes and of all our Fears; all our Hopes 


and Fears, which are of any Conſideration ; 
I mean a future Life. 


THE 


1 


THE 
ANALOGY 
RELIGION 


Conſtitution and Courſe of NATURE. 
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Of a Future Life. 


TRANGE Difficulties have been rai- CH ap; 
ſed by ſome concerning perſonal Iden- I. 
tity, or the Sameneſs of living Agents, x 

implied in the Notion of our exiſting Now 

and Hereafter, or in any two ſucceſſive Mo- 

C ments; 
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PAR ments; which whoever thinks it worth 
I. while, may ſee conſidered in the firſt Diſſer- 
cation at the End of This Treatiſe. But 
without Regard to any of them here, let us 
conſider what the Analogy of Nature, and 

the ſeveral Changes which we have under- 

gone, and thoſe which we know we may un- 

dergo without being deſtroyed, ſuggeſt, as to 

the Effect which Death may, or may not 

have upon us; and whether it be not from 
thence probable, that we may ſurvive this 
Change, and exiſt in a future State of Life 

and Perception. 


I. From our being born into the preſent 
World in the helpleſs imperfe& State of In- 
fancy, and having arrived from thence to 
mature Age, we find it to be a general Law 
j of Nature in our own Species, that the ſame 
# | Creatures, the ſame Individuals, ſhould exiſt 
in Degrees of Life and Perception, with 
Capacities of Action, of Enjoyment and Suf- 
i fering, in one Period of their Being, greatly 
© different from thoſe appointed them in ano- 
4 ther Period of it. And in other Creatures the 

ſame Law holds. For the Difference of their 
Capacities and States of Life at their Birth 

(to go no higher) and in Maturity; the Change 

of Worms into Flies, and the vaſt Enlarge- 

ment of their locomotive Powers by ſuch 

' Change: and Birds and Inſects burſting the 
Shell 
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Shell their Habitation, and by this mieans en- Cn ae, 
tring into a new World, furniſhed with new I. 
Accommodations for them, and finding a WW 


new Sphere of Action aſſigned them; theſe 
are Inſtances of this general Law of Nature, 
Thus all the various and wonderful Transfor- 
mations of Animals are to be taken into Con- 
ſideration here. But the States of Life in 
which we ourſelves exiſted formerly in the 
Womb and in our Infancy, are almoſt as dif- 
ferent from our preſent in mature Age, as it is 

ſfible to conceive any two States or Degrees 
of Life can be. Therefore, that we are to 
exiſt hereafter in a State as different (ſuppoſe) 
from our preſent, as this is from our former, 
is but according to the Analogy of Nature ; 
according to a natural Order or Appointment 
of the very ſame Kind, with what we have 
already experienced. 


II. We know we are endued with Capaci- 
ties of Action, of Happineſs and Miſery : for 
we are conſcious of acting, of injoying Plea- 
ſure and ſuffering Pain. Now that we have 
theſe Powers and Capacities before Death, is 
a Preſumption that we ſhall retain them 
through and after Death; indeed a Probabi- 
lity of it abundantly ſufficient to act upon, un- 
leſs there be ſome poſitive Reaſon to think 
that Death is the Deſtruction of thoſe living 
Powers: Becauſe there is in every Caſe a 

C 2 Proba- 
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PART Probability, that all things will continue as 


I. 


we experience they are, in all Reſpects, ex- 


WW V cept thoſe in which we have ſome Reaſon to 


think they will be altered. This is that Kind- 
of Preſumption or Probability from Analogy, 
expreſs d in the very Word Continuance, which 
ſeems our only natural Reaſon for believing 
the Courſe of the World will continue to 
morrow, as it has done fo far as our Experi- 
ence or Knowledge of Hiſtory can carry us 
back. Nay it ſeems our only Reaſon for be- 
lieving, that any one Subſtance now exiſting, 
will continue to exiſt a Moment longer; the 
Self-exiſtent Subſtance only excepted. Thus 
if Men were aſſured that the unknown E- 
vent, Death, was not the Deſtruction of our 
Faculties of Perception and of Action, there 
would be no Apprehenſion, that any other 
Power or Event unconnected with this of Death, 
would deſtroy theſe Faculties juſt at the In- 
ſtant of each Creature's Death; and there- 
fore no Doubt but that they would remain 
after it: which ſhows the high Probability 
that our living Powers will continue after 
Death, unleſs there be ſome Ground to think 
that Death is their Deſtruction *®, For, if it 

would 


2 I fay Kind ol Preſumption or Probability; for I do not 
mean to affirm that there is the fame Degree of Conviction, 


that our living Powers will continue after Death, as there is, 
that our Subſtances will. 


> Deſtruction of living Powers, is a manner of Expreſſion 


unavoidably 
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would be in a manner certain that we ſhould Cn a p. 


ſurvive Death, provided it were certain that 


Death would not be our Deſtruction, it muſt r 


be highly probable we ſhall ſurvive it, if there 
be no Ground to think Death will be our De- 
ſtruction. 


Now though I think it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that prior to the natural and moral 
Proofs of a future Life commonly inſiſted 
upon, there would ariſe a general confuſed 
Suſpicion, that in the great Shock and Altera- 
tion which we ſhall undergo by Death, We, 
7. e. our living Powers, might be wholly de- 
ſtroyed ; yet even prior to thoſe Proofs, there 
is really no particular dictinct Ground or Rea- 
ſon for this Apprehenſion at all, fo far as I can 
find. If there be, it muſt ariſe either, from 
the Reaſon of the thing, or from the Analogy 


, Nature. 


unavoidably ambiguous ; and may ſignify either the Deſtruction 
of a living Being, ſo as that the ſame living * ſhall be un- 
capable of ever perceiving or ating again at all: Or the De- 
firuftion of thoſe Means and Inſtruments by which it is capable 
of its preſent Life, of its preſent State of Perception and Action. 
It is here uſed As | — Senſes When it is — in the 
latter, the Epithet pre/ext is added. The Loſs of a Man's Eye 
is a Deſtruction of living Powers in the latter Senſe But we 
have no Reaſon to think the Deſtruftion of living Powers, 
in the former Senſe, to be poſſible. We have no more Reaſon 
to think a Being endued with living Powers, ever loſes them 
during its whole Exiſtence, than to believe that a Stone ever 
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- acquires them, 
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PART But we cannot argue from the Reaſon of 
. the thing, that Death is the Deſtruction of 
WW V living Agents, becauſe we know not at all 


what Death is in itſelf; but only ſome of its 
Effects, ſuch as the Diſſolution of Fleſh, 
Skin, and Bones. And theſe Effects do in 
no wile appear to imply the Deſtruction of a 
living Agent. And beſides, as we are greatly 
in the Dark, upon what the Exerciſe of our 
living Powers depends, fo we are wholly igno- 
rant what the Powers themſelves depend up- 
cn; the Powers themſelves as diſtinguithed, 
not only from their actual Exerciſe, but alſo 
from the preſent Capacity of exerciſing them; 
and as oppoſed to their Deſtruction: For 
Sleep, or however a Swoon, ſhews us, not 
only that theſe Powers exiſt when they are 
not exercifed, as the paſſive Power of Motion 
does in inanimate Matter; but ſhews alſo that 
they exiſt, when there is no preſent Capa- 
city of exerciſing them: or that the Capaci- 
ties of exerciſing them for the preſent, as well 
as the actual Exerciſe of them, may be ſuſ- 
pended, and yet the Powers themſelves remain 
undeſtroyed. Since then we know not at all 
upon what the Exiſtence of our living Pow- 
ers depends, this ſhews further, there can no 
Probability be collected from the Reaſon of 
the thing, that Death will be their Deſtruc- 
tion: becauſe their Exiftence may depend, 
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upon ſomewhat in no Degree affected by Cx ap. 


Death; upon ſomewhat quite out of the 


reach of this King of Terrors. So that there FW 


is nothing more certain, than that the Reaſon 
of the thing ſhews us no Connection between 
Death, and the Deſtruction of living Agents. 
Nor can we find any thing throughout the 
whole Analogy of Nature, to afford us even 
the ſlighteſt Preſumption, that Animals ever 
loſe their living Powers; much leſs, if it were 
poſſible, that they loſe them by Death: for 
we have no Faculties wherewith to trace any 
beyond or through it, ſo as to ſee what be- 
comes of them. This Event removes them 
from our View. It deſtroys the /en/ible Proof, 
which we had before their Death, of their 
being poſſeſſed of living Powers, but does not 
appear to afford the leaſt Reaſon to believe 
that they are, then, or by that Event, de- 
prived of them. 


And our knowing, that they were poſſeſſed 
of theſe Powers, up to the very Period to 
which we have Faculties capable of tracing 
them, is itſelf a Probability of their retaining 
them, beyond it. And this is confirmed, and 
a ſenſible Credibility is given to it, by obſer- 
ving the very great and aſtoniſhing Changes 
which we have experienced ; ſo great, that 
our Exiſtence in another State of Life, of 
Perception and of Action, will be but ac- 

C 4 cording 
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PAR Tcording to a Method of providential Conduct, 
I. the like to which has been already exerciſed 
even with regard to Ourſelves ; according to 
a Courſe of Nature, the like to which, we 

have already gone through. 


However, as one cannot but be greatly 
ſenſible, how difficult it is to ſilence Imagi- 
nation enough to make the Voice of Reaſon 
even diſtinaly heard in this Caſe; as we are 
accuſtomed, from our Youth up, to indulge 
that forward deluſive Faculty, ever obtruding 
beyond its Sphere; of ſome Aſſiſtance indeed 
to Apprehenſion, but the Author of all Er- 
ror: As we plainly loſe Ourſelves in groſs and 

| crude Conceptions of things, taking for grant- 
T ed that we are acquainted with, what indeed 
; we are wholly ignorant of; it may be proper 
F to conſider the imaginary Preſumptions, that 
1 Death will be our Deſtruction, ariſing from 
I thete Kinds of early and laſting Prejudices ; 
| and to ſhew how little they can really amount 
} to, even though we cannot wholly deveſt our- 
1 ſelves of Them. And, 
1 


| I. All Prefumption of Death's being the 
| Deſtruction of living Beings, muſt go upon 
| Suppoſition that they are compounded; and fo, 
diſcerptible. But fince Conſciouſneſs is a 
ſingle and indivifible Power, it ſhould ſeem 
that the Subject in which it reſides, muſt be 
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ſo too. For were the Motion of any Parti-C x ap. 


cle of Matter abſolgytely one and indiviſible, 


ſo as that it ſhould imply a Contradiction to 


ſuppoſe Part of this Motion to exiſt, and 
Part not to exiſt, z. e. Part of this Matter to 
move, and Parr to be at reſt; then its Power 
of Motion would be indiviſible; and fo alſo 
would the Subject in which the Power in- 
heres, namely the Particle of Matter: for if 
this could be divided into two, one Part might 
be moved and the other at reſt, which is con- 
trary to the Suppoſition. In like manner it 
has been argued*, and, for any thing appearing 
to the contrary, juſtly, that ſince the Percep- 
tion or Conſciouſneſs, which we have of our 
own Exiſtence, is indiviſible, fo as that it is 
a Contradiction to ſuppoſe one Part of it 
ſhould be here and the other there; the per- 
ceptive Power, or the Power of Conſciouſneſs, 
is indiviſible too: and conſequently the Subject 
in which it reſides; i. e. the conſcious Being. 
Now upon Suppoſition That living Agent 
each Man calls himſelf, is thus a fingle Being, 
which there is at leaſt no more Difficulty in 
conceiving than in conceiving it to be a Com- 
pound, and of which there is the Proof now 
mentioned ; it follows, that our organized Bo- 
dies are no more ourſelves or Part of ourſelves, 


than any other Matter around us. And it is 


7 Dr. Clarke's Letter to Mr. Dodxell, and the Defences 
ff it. | 
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Pa R Tas eaſy to conceive, how Matter, which is 


no Part of ourſelves, may be appropriated to 


Aus in the Manner which our preſent Bodies 


are; as how we can receive Impreſſions from, 
and have Power over any Matter. It is as eaſy 
to conceive, that we may exiſt out of Bodies, 
as in them: that we might have anima- 
ted Bodies of any other Organs and Senſes 
wholly different from theſe now given us, and 
that we may hereafter animate theſe fame or 
new Bodies variouſly modified and organized; 
as to conceive how we can animate ſuch Bo- 
dies as our preſent. And laſtly, the Diffolu- 
tion of all theſe ſeveral organized Bodies, ſup- 
poſing ourſelves to have ſucceſſively animated 
them, would have no more conceivable Ten- 
dency to deſtroy the living Beings Ourſelves, 
or deprive us of living Faculties, the Facul- 
ties of Perception and of Action, than the 
Diffolution of any foreign Matter, which we 
are capable of receiving Impreſſions from, 


and making uſe of for the common Occaſions 
of Lite. 


IT. The Simplicity and abſolute Oneneſs of a 
living Agent cannot indeed, from the Nature of 
the thing, be properly proved by experimental 
Obſervations. But as theſe fall in with the 
Suppoſition of its Unity, ſo they plainly lead 
us to conclude certainly, that our groſs orga- 
nized Bodies, with which we perceive the 
Objects 
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Objects of Senſe, and with which we act, are Cn Af. 
no Part of ourſelves ; ; and therefore ſhow WL 
that we have no Reaſon to believe Their De- V 
ſtruction to be Ours : even without derermi- 
ning whether our living Subſtances be mate- 
rial or immaterial. For we ſee by Experience, 
that Men may loſe their Limbs, their Organs 
of Senſe, and even the greateſt Part of theſe 
Bodies, and yet remain the ſame living A- 
gents. And Perſons can trace up the Exiſ- 
| * tence of themſelves to a Time, when the 
Bulk of their Bodies was extremely ſmall, in 
| Compariſon of what it is in mature Age 2 


and we cannot but think, that they might 
then have loſt a conſiderable Part of that 
"3 fimall Body, and yet have remained the ſame 
| living Agents; as they may now loſe great 

Part of their preſent Body, and remain fo. 
3 And it is certain, that the Bodies of all Ani- 
| mals are in a conſtant Flux, from that never- 
ceaſing Attrition, which there is in every Part 
of them. Now Things of this Kind una- 
| voidably teach us to diſtinguiſh, between 
theſe living Agents Ourſelves, and large Quan- 
tities of Matter, in which we are very nearly 
intereſted : ſince theſe may be alienated, and 
7 actually are in a daily Courſe of Succeſſion, 
and changing their Owners; whilſt we are aſ- 
ſured, that each living Agent remains one 
and the ſame permanent Being*, And this 


4 See Diſſertation 1. 


gene- 
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Pa R Tgeneral Obſervation leads us on to the follow- 
I, ing ones. 
WWW | 
Firſt, That we have no Way of deter- 
mining by Experience, what is the certain 
Bulk of che living Being each man calls him- 
ſelf: and yet, till it be determined that it is 
larger in Bulk than the ſolid elementary Parti- 
cles of Matter, which there is no Ground to 
think any natural Power can diſſolve, there 
is no fort of Reaſon to think Death to 
be the Diſſolution of it, of the living Being, 
even though it ſhould not be abſolutely in- 


diſcerptible. 


Secondly, From our being fo nearly related 
to and intereſted in certain Syſtems of Mat- 
ter, ſuppoſe our Fleſh and Bones, and after- 

| wards ceafing to be at all related to them, the 
living Agents ourſelves remaining all this 
while undeſtroyed notwithſtanding ſuch Alie- 
nation; and conſequently theſe Syſtems of 
Matter not being Ourſelves : it follows fur- 
ther, that we have no Ground to conclude 
any other, ſuppoſe internal Syſtems of Matter, 
to be the living Agents Ourſelves; becauſe we 
can have no Ground to conclude This, but 
from our Relation to and Intereſt in ſuch o- 
ther Syſtems of Matter: and therefore we 
can have no Reaſon to conclude, what befalls 
thoſe Syſtems of Matter at Death, to be the 
De- 
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Deſtruction of the living Agents. We have Cu ay. 


already ſeveral Times over loſt a great Part or 


perhaps the whole of our Body, according to WW 


certain common eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature ; 
yet we remain the fame living Agents: When 
we ſhall loſe as great a Part, or the whole, by 
another common eſtabliſhed Law of Nature, 
Death; why may we not alſo remain the 
ſame ? That the Alienation has been gradual 
in one Caſe, and in the other will be more at 
once, does not prove any thing to the con- 
trary. We have paſſed undeſtroyed through 
thoſe many and great Revolutions of Matter, 
ſo peculiarly appropriated to us ourſelves ; 
why ſhould we imagine Death will be fo fa- 
tal to us? Nor can it be objected, that what is 
thus alienated or loſt, is no Part of our origi- 
nal ſolid Body, but only adventitious Matter; 
becauſe we may loſe intire Limbs, which muſt 
have contained many ſolid Parts and Veſſels of 
the original Body: or if this be not admitted, 
we have no Proof, that any of theſe ſolid 
Parts are diſſolved or alienated by Death. 
Though, by the way, we are very nearly 
related to that extraneous or adventitious Mat- 
ter, whilſt it continues united to and diſtend- 
ing the ſeveral Parts of our folid Body. But 
after all; the Relation a Perſon bears to thoſe 
Parts of his Body, to which he is the moſt 
nearly related; what does it appear to amount 
to but this, that the living Agent, and thoſe 

Parts 
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Pa R T Parts of the Body, mutually affe& each o- 

I. ther? And the fame thing, the ſame thing in 

Kind though not in Degree, may be ſaid of 

all foreign Matter, which gives us Ideas, and 

which we have any Power over. From theſe 

Obſervations the whole Ground of the Ima- 

gination is removed, that the Diſſolution of 

any Matter, is the Deſtruction of a living 

Agent, from the Intereſt he once had in ſuch 
Matter. 


Thirdly, If we conſider our Body ſome- 
what more diſtinctly, as made up of Organs 
and Inſtruments of Perception and of Mo- 
tion, it will bring us to the ſame Concluſion, 
Thus the common optical Experiments ſhow, 
and even the Obſervation how Sight is aſſiſted 
by Glaſſes ſhows, that we ſee with our Eyes 
in the ſame Senſe as we fee with Glaſſes. Nor 
is there any Reaſon to believe, that we ſee 
with them in any other Senſe ; any other, I 
mean, which would lead us to think the 
Eye itſelf a Percipient. The like is to be 
ſaid of Hearing: and our Feeling diſtant ſo- 
lid Matter by means of ſomewhat in our 
Hand, ſeems an Inſtance of the like Kind, as 
to the Subject we are conſidering. All theſe 
are Inſtances of foreign Matter, or ſuch as is no 
Part of our Body, being inſtrumental in pre- 
paring Objects for, and conveying them to, the 
perceiving Power, in a Manner ſimilar or like 

to 
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to the Manner, in which our Organs of Senſe Cu ap. 


prepare and convey them. Both are in a like 


Way Inſtruments of our receiving ſuch Ideas WWW 


from external Objects, as the Author of Na- 
ture appointed thoſe external Objects to be 
the Occaſions of exciting in us. However, 
Glaſles are evidently Inſtances of this; namely 
of Matter which is no Part of our Body, 
preparing Objects for and conveying them to- 
wards the perceiving Power, in like Manner 
as our bodily Organs do. And if we ſee 
with our Eyes only in the ſame Manner as 
we do with Glaſſes, the like may juſtly be 
concluded, from Analogy, of all our other 
Senſes. It 1s not intended, by any thing here 
faid, to affirm, that the whole Apparatus of 
Viſion, or of Perception by any other of our 
Senſes, can be traced, through all its Steps, 
quite up to the living Power of ſeeing, or per- 
ceiving: But that ſo far as it can be traced 
by experimental Obſervations, fo far it ap- 
pears, that our Organs of Senſe prepare and 
convey on Objects, in order to their being 
perceived, in like Manner as foreign Matter 
does, without affording any Shadow of Ap- 
pearance, that they themſelves perceive. And 
that we have no Reaſon to think our Organs 
of Senſe Percipients, is confirmed by Inſtan- 
ces of Perſons loſing ſome of them, the li- 
ving Beings Themſelves, their former Occu- 
piers, remaining unimpaired. It is 
al ſo 
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PAR Talſo by the Experience of Dreams; by which 
I. we find we are at preſent poſſeſſed of a latent, 
and, what would otherwiſe be, an unima- 
gined unknown Power of perceiving ſenſible 
Objects, in as ſtrong and lively a Manner 


without our external Organs of Senſe as with 
them, 


So alſo with regard to our Power of mo- 
ving, or directing Motion by Will and 
Choice: upon the Deſtruction of a Limb, 
this active Power remains, as it evidently 
ſeems, unleſſened; ſo as that the living Being, 
who has ſuffered this Loſs, would be capable 
of moving as before, if it had another Limb 
to move with, It can walk by the Help of 
an artificial Leg ; juſt as it can make uſe of a 
Pole or a Leaver, to reach towards itſelf and 
to move Things, beyond the Length and the 
Power of its natural Arm: And this laſt it 
does in the ſame manner as it reaches and 
moves, with its natural Arm, Things nearer | 
and of leſs Weight. Nor is there ſo much as 
any Appearance of our Limbs being endued 
with a Power of moving or direQing them- 

ſelves; though they are adapted, like the ſe- 
veral Parts of a Machine, to be the Inſtru- 
ments of Motion to each other; and ſome ? 
Parts of the fame Limb, to be Inſtruments of 
Motion to other Parts of it. 


Thus 
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Thus a Man determines, that he will look Cx Ap. 
at ſuch an Object through a Microſcope ; or I. 
being lame ſuppoſe, that he will walk to ſuch x 
a Place with a Staff a Week hence. His Eyes 
and his Feet no more determine in theſe 
Caſes, than the Microſcope and the Staff, 
Nor is there any Ground to think they any 
more put the Determination in Practice; or 
that his Eyes are the Seers or his Feet the 
Movers, in any other Senſe than as the 
Microſcope and the Staff are. Upon the 
whole then, our Organs of Senſe and our 
Limbs are certainly Inſtruments, which the 
living Perſons ourſelves make uſe of to per- 
ceive and move with: There is not any Pro- 
bability, that they are any more; nor conſe- 
quently, that we have any other Kind of Re- 
lation to them, than what we may have to 
any other foreign Matter formed into Inſtru- 
ments of Perception and Motion, ſuppoſe in- 
to a Microſcope or a Staff; (I lay any other 
Kind of Relation, for I am not ſpeaking of 
the Degree of it) nor conſequently is there 


— ö any Probability, that the Alienation or Diſſo- 
- 3 lation of theſe Inſtruments is the Deſtruction 
of the perceiving and moving Agent. 

e 

of And thus our finding, that the Diſſolution 


of Matter, in which living Beings were moſt 
nearly intereſted, is not their Diſſolution; and 
D that 
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PAR x that the Deſtruction of ſeveral of the Organs 


and Inſtruments of Perception and of Mo- z 


ton belonging to them, is not their Deſtruc- ©. 


tion; ſhows demonſtratively, that there is 
no Ground to think that the Diſſolution of 
any other Matter, or Deſtruction of any other 
Organs and Inſtruments, will be the Diſſolu- 
tion or Deſtruction of living Agents, from the 
like Kind of Relation. And we have no Rea- © 
ſon to think we ſtand in any other Kind of 
Relation to any thing which we find diffolved 3 
by Death. | 


But it is ſaid theſe Obſervations are equally 
applicable to Brutes : and it is thought an in- 
ſuperable Difficulty, that they ſhould be im- 
mortal, and by conſequence capable of ever- 
laſting Happineſs. Now this Manner of Ex- 
preſſion is both invidious and weak: but the 
thing intended by it, is really no Difficulty at 
all, either in the way of natural or moral 
Confideration. For 1/7. Suppoſe the invidi- 
ous thing, deſigned in ſuch a Manner of Ex- 
preſſion, were really implied, as it is not in 
the leaſt in the natural Immortality of Brutes ; 3 
namely, that they mult arrive at great Attain- 


ments, and become rational and moral A- 


gents ; even this would be no Dithculty : ? 
tince we know not what latent Powers and 
Capacities they may be endued with. There 
was once, prior to Experience, as great Pre- 

ſumption 
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ſumption againſt human Creatures, as there is CH ap, 
againſt the brute Creatures, arriving at that L 

Degree of Underſtanding, which we have in WW 
3 mature Age. For we can trace up our own 
* Exiſtence to the ſame Original with Theirs. 
And we find it to be a general Law of Na- 
ture, that Creatures endued with Capacities of 
Virtue and Religion, ſhould be placed in a 
Condition of Being, in which they are alto- 
gether without the uſe of Them, for a con- 
ſiderable Length of their Duration; as in In- 
fancy and Childhood. And great Part of the 
human Species go out of the preſent World, 
before they come to the Exerciſe of theſe Ca- 
- 3 pacities in any Degree at all. But then 2dly. 
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— I be natural Immortality of Brutes, does not 
r- in the leaſt imply, that they are endued with 
any latent Capacities of a rational or moral 
1 Nature. And the Oeconomy of the Univerſe 


at might require, that there ſhould be living 
al Creatures without any Capacities of this 
i- Kind. And all Difficulties as to the Manner 
X- ba they are to be diſpoſed of, are fo ap- 
in parently and wholly founded in our Igno- 
'S; 3 rance, that it is wonderful they ſhould be in- 
in- ſiſted upon by any, but ſuch as are weak e- 
A- *F nough to think they are acquainted with 
y : the whole Syſtem of Things. There is then 

3 abſolutely nothing at all in this Objection, 
which is ſo rhetorically urged, againſt the 
greateſt Part of the natural Proofs or Pre- 
D 2 ſumptions 
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PAR Tſumptions of the Immortality of human 


Minds: I fay the greateſt Part; for it is leſs 


UW V applicable to the following Obſervation, which 


is more peculiar to Mankind: 


III. That as it is evident our preſent Powers 
and Capacities of Reaſon, Memory, and Af- 
fection, do not depend upon our groſs Bo- 
dy in the Manner in which Perception by 
our Organs of Senſe does; ſo they do not 
appear to depend upon it at all in any ſuch 
Manner, as to give Ground to think, that the 
Diffolution of this Body, will be the Deſtruc- 
tion of theſe our preſent Powers of Reflec- 
tion, as it will of our Powers of Senſation ; 
or to give Ground to conclude, even that it 
will be ſo much as a Suſpenſion of the 
former. 


Human Creatures exiſt at preſent in two 
States of Life and Perception, greatly diffe- 
rent from each other; each of which has its 
own peculiar Laws, and its own peculiar 
Enjoyments and Sufferings. When any of 


our Senſes are affected or Appetites gratified |? 


with the Objects of Them, we may be faid | 
to exiſt or live in a State of Senſation, When 
none of our Senſes are affected or Appetites 
gratified, and yet we perceive and reaſon and 
act; we may be ſaid to exiſt or live in a State | 
of Reflection. Now it is by no means cer- | 
tain, 
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tain, that any thing which is diſſolved byCy ap. 


Death, is any way neceſſary to the living 


Being in this its State of Reflection, after V 


Ideas are gained. For, though from our pre- 
ſent Conſtitution and Condition of Being, 
our external Organs of Senſe are neceſſary tor 
conveying in Ideas to our reflecting Powers, 
as Carriages and Leavers and Scaffolds are in 
Architecture: yet when theſe Ideas are 
brought in, we are capable of reflecting in 
the moſt intenſe Degree, and of enjoying the 
greateſt Pleaſure and feeling the greateſt Pain 
by Means of that Reflection, without any 
Aſſiſtance from our Senſes ; and without any 
at all, which we know of, from that Body, 
which will be diſſolved by Death. It does 
not appear then, that the Relation of this 
groſs Body to the reflecting Being, is, in any 
Degree, neceſſary to Thinking ; to our intel- 
lectual Enjoyments or Sufferings : nor conſe- 
quently, that the Diſſolution ar Alienation of 
the former by Death, will be the Deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe preſent Powers, which render 
us capable of this State of Reflection. Fur- 
ther, there are Inſtances of mortal Diſcaſes, 
which do not at all affect our preſent intellec- 
tual Powers; and this affords a Preſumption, 
that choſe Diſeaſes will not deſtroy theſe pre- 
ſent Powers, Indeed, from the Obſervations 
made above*, it appears, that there is no 
* Pa 28, 29, 30. 
D 3 Preſump- 
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Pa R I Preſumption, from their mutually affecting 


each other, that the Diſſolution of the Body 


i the Deſtruction of the living Agent. And 


by the fame Reaſoning, it muſt appear too, 
that there is no Preſumption, from their mu- 
tually affecting each other, that the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Body is the Deſtruction of our 
preſent reflecting Powers: But Inſtances of their 
not affecting each other, afford a Preſumption 
of the contrary. Inſtances of mortal Diſ- 
eaſes not impairing our preſent reflecting Pow- 
ers, evidently turn our TEoughts even from 
imagining ſuch Diſeaſes to be the Deſtruc- 
tion of them. Several things indeed greatly 
affect all our living Powers, and at length ſuſ- 
pend the Exerciſe of them; as for Inſtance 
Drowſineſs, increaſing till it ends in ſound 
Sleep: and from hence we might have ima- 
gined it would deſtroy them, till we found 
by Experience the Weakneſs of this Way of 
judging. But in the Diſeaſes now mentioned, 
there is not ſo much as this Shadow of Pro- 
bability, to lead us to any ſuch Concluſion, as 
to the reflecting Powers which we have at 
preſent. For in thoſe Diſeaſes, Perſons the 
moment before Death appear to be in the 
higheſt Vigour of Life. They diſcover Ap- 
prehenſion, Memory, Reaſon, all entire; 
with the utmoſt Force of Affection; Senſe of 
a Character, of Shame and Honour; and the 
higheſt mental Enjoyments and Sufferings, 


+ 
+ 1 
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even | 
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9 
eren to the laſt Gaſp: and theſe ſurely prove Cy ap. 
even greater Vigour of Life than bodily 1, 

Strength does. Now what Pretence is there vg 
for thinking, that a progreſſive Diſeaſe when 
arrived to ſuch a Degree, I mean that Degree 
which is mortal, will deſtroy thole Powers, 
which were not impaired, which were not 
affected by it, during its whole Progreſs quite 
up to that Degree? And if Death by Diſeaſcs 
* of this Kind, is not the Deſtruction of our 
preſent reflecting Powers, it will ſcarce be 
thought that Death by any other Means is. 


$42 K* * 4 


It is obvious that this general Obſervation 
may be carried on further: and there appears 
ſo little Connection between our bodily Pow- 
ers of Senſation, and our preſent Powers of 
Reflection, that there is no Reaſon to con- 
clude, that Death, which deſtroys the for- 
mer, does ſo much as ſuſpend the Exerciſe 
olf the latter, or interrupt our continuing to 

* exiſt in the like State of Reflection which we 
do now. For Suſpenſion of Reaſon, Memory, 
and the Affections which they excite, is no 
Part of the Idea of Death, nor is implied in 
our Notion of it. And our daily experiencing 
theſe Powers to be exerciſed, without any 
. Aſſiſtance, that we know of, from thoſe 
f Bodies, which will be diſſolved by Death; and 
e our finding often, that the Exerciſe of them 
„ is fo lively to the laſt; theſe Things afford a 
n | D 4 ſenſible 
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PAR r ſenſible Apprehenſion, that Death may not 


J. 
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rhaps be ſo much as a Diſcontinuance of 


the Exerciſe of theſe Powers, nor of the En- 


joyments and Sufferings which it implies f. 
So that our poſthumous Life, whatever there 
may be in it additional to our preſent, yet 
may not be entuely beginning anew ; but go- 
ing on. Death may, in ſome Sort, and in 
ſome Reſpects, anſwer to our Birth; which 
is not a Suſpenſion of the Faculties which we 
had before it, or a total Change of the State 
of Life in which we exiſted when in the 
Womb; but a Continuation of both, with 
ſuch and ſuch great Alterations. 


Nay, for ought we know of Ourſelves, of 
our preſent Life and of Death; Death may 
immediately, in the natural Courſe of Things, 
put us into a higher and more enlarged State 
of Life, as our Birth does s; a State in which 

our 


There are three diſtinct „ relating to à future 
Life, here conſidered: Whether Death be the Deſtruction of 


living Agents; It not, Whether it be the Deſtruction of their 


preſent Powers of Reflection, as it certainly is the Deſtruction 
of their preſent Powers of Senſation; And if not, Whether it 
be the Suſpenſion, or Diſcontinuance of the Exerciſe, of theſe 

reſent reffecting Powers. Now if there be no Reaſon to be- 
ieve the laſt, there will be, if that were poſſible, leſs for the 
next, and leſs ſtill for the firſt. 

s This according to Strabo was the Opinion of the Brach- 
mant, vounTuv ww r www crlad! gie, wy d dn xbν,, 
Sa 7 5 Snare, YOErw us T evrwe tov, * T ud Toi 
Prixero@roucy Lib. XV. p. 1039. Ed. Amſt. 1707 To which 
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our Capacities, and Sphere of Perception and CH ap. 
of Action, may be much greater than at pre- I. 
ſent. For as our Relation to our external WV 
Organs of Senſe, renders us capable of exiſt- 
ing in our preſent State of Senſation; ſo it 
may be the only natural Hindrance to our 
exiſting, immediately and of courſe, in a 
higher State of Reflection. The Truth is, 
Eo Reaſon does not at all ſhew us, in what State 
3 Death naturally leaves us. But were we ſure, 
© that it would ſuſpend all our perceptive and 
= active Powers; yet the Suſpenſion of a Pow= 
1 er and the Deſtruction of it, are Effects ſo 

totally different in Kind, as we experience 

from Sleep and a Swoon, that we cannot in 


t iy any wiſe argue from one to the other; or 
y 3 conclude even to the loweſt Degree of Pro- 
» bability, that the ſame Kind of Force which 
e BW is ſufficient to ſuſpend our Faculties, though 
n 3 it be increaſed ever fo much, will be ſufficient 
. * to deſtroy them. 

e 

of 


Theſe Obſervations together may be ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, how little Preſumption there 
is, that Death is the Deſtruction of human 
Creatures, However there is the Shadow of 
an Analogy, which may lead us to imagine 
22 perhaps Antoninus may allude in theſe Words, « c. 
Wants, Tory Iiechue, on The yarpes Thy Hua, Os I 
res id, Thy fer cy f To \uxaper OE TH IAVTES TUTS irt 
rural. Lib. IX. c. 3. 
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Pa R Tit is; the ſuppoſed Likeneſs which is obſer- 


ved between the Decay of Vegetables, and of 


LYN living Creatures. And this Likeneſs is in- 


deed ſufficient to afford the Poets very apt 
Alluſions to the Flowers of the Field, in their 
Pictures of the Frailty of our preſent Life. 
But in Reaſon, the Analogy is fo far from 
holding, that there appears no Ground even 
for the Compariſon, as to the preſent Queſ- 
tion: becauſe one of the two Subjects com- 
pared, is wholly void of That, which is the 
principal and chief thing in the other, the 
Power of Perception and of Action; and 
which is the only thing we are inquiring a- 
bout the Continuance of. So that the De- 
ſtruction of a Vegetable, is an Event not ſi- 
milar or analogous to the Deſtruction of a 
living Agent. 


But if, as was above intimated, leaving off 
the deluſive Cuſtom of ſubſtituting Imagina- 
tion in the Room of Experience, we would 
confine ourſelves to what we do know and 
underſtand ; if we would argue only from 
That, and from That form our Expectations ; 
it would appear at firſt Sight, that as no Pro- 
bability of living Beings ever ceaſing to be ſo, 
can be concluded from the Reaſon of the 
thing; ſo none can be collected from the A- 


nalogy of Nature; becauſe we cannot trace 


any living Beings beyond Death. But as we 
are 


1 
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are conſcious that we are endued with Capa- Cn AP. 
cities of Perception and of Action, and are I. 
living Perſons ; what we are to go upon is, V 


that we ſhall continue ſo, till we foreſee ſome 
Accident or Event, which will endanger thoſe 
Capacities, or be likely to deſtroy us: which 
Death does in no wiſe appear to be. 


And thus, when we go out of this World, 
we may pals into new Scenes, and a new 
State of Life and Action, juſt as naturally as 
we came into the preſent. And this new 
State may naturally be a ſocial one. And the 
Advantages of it, Advantages of every Kind, 
may naturally be beſtowed, according to ſome 
fixt general Laws of Wiſdom, upon every 
one in Proportion to the Degrees of his Vir- 
tue. And though the Advantages of that fu- 
ture natural State, ſhauld not be beſtowed, as 
theſe of the preſent in ſome Meaſure are, by 
the Will of the Society ; but entirely by his 
more immediate Action, upon whom the 


whole Frame of Nature depends: Yet this 


Diſtribution may be juſt as natural, as their 
being diſtributed here by the Inſtrumentality 
of Men. And indeed, though one were to 
allow any confuſed undetermined Senſe, which 
People pleaſe to put upon the Word natural, 
it would be a Shortneſs of Thought ſcarce 
credible, to imagine, that no Syſtem or Courſe 
of things can be ſo, but only what we ſee 

at 
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y whilſt the Probability 
of a future Life, or A natural Immortality 


of the Soul, is admitted upon the Evidence of 


Reaſon ; becauſe this is really both admitting 
and denying at once, a State of Being diffe- 
rent from the preſent to be natural. But the 
only diſtint Meaning of that Word is, /ta- 

ted, fixed, or ſettled : ſince what is natural, as 
much requires and preſuppoſes an intelligent 
Agent to render it ſo, 2. e. to effect it conti- 
nually or at ſtated Times; as what is ſuper- 

natural or miraculous does to effect it for once. 
And from hence it muſt follow, that Perſons 
Notion of what is natural, will be enlarged 
in Proportion to their greater Knowledge of 
the Works of God, and the Diſpenſations of 
his Providence. Nor is there any Abſurdity 
in ſuppoſing, that there may be Beings in 
the Univerſe, whoſe Capacities, and Know- 
ledge, and Views, may be ſo extenſive, as 
that the whole Chriſtian Dif penſation may to 


them appear natural, z. e. analogous or con- 


formable to God's Dealings with other Parts 


of his Creation; as natural as the viſible known 
Courſe of things appears to us. For there 
ſeems ſcarce any other poſſible Senſe to be put 
upon the Word, but that only in which it is 
here uſed ; fimilar, ſtated, or uniform. 


> Sec Part II. Ch, ii. p. 238, &c. & Part IL. Ch. ili. p. 276. 
This 


* . 
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This Credibility of a future Life, which hasCu ap. 
been here inſiſted upon, how little ſoever it I. 
may ſatisfy our Curiofity, ſeems to anſwer L5WW 
all the Purpoſes of Religion, in like manner 
as a demonſtrative Proof would. Indeed a 
Proof, even a demonſtrative one, of a future 
Life, would not be a Proof of Religion. For, 
that we are to live Hereafter, is juſt as recon- 
cileable with the Scheme of Atheiſm, and as 
well to be accounted for by it, as that we are 
now alive, is: and therefore nothing can be | 
more abſard than to argue from That Scheme, 
that there can be no future State, But as Re- 
ligion implies a future State, any Preſumption 
againſt ſuch a State, is a Preſumption againſt 
Religion. And the foregoing Obſervations 
remove all Preſumptions of that Sort, and 
prove, to a very conſiderable Degree of Pro- 
bability, one fundamental Doctrine of Re- 
gion; which, if believed, would greatly 
open and diſpoſe the Mind ſeriouſly to attend 
do the general Evidence of the whole. 
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C HAP. IL 
Of the Government of God by Re- 


wards and Puniſhments ; and par- 
ticularly of the latter. 


PA R r HAT which makes the Queſtion 
i concerning a future Life to be gf fo 
great Importance to us, is our Capacity of 
Happineſs and Miſery. And that which 
makes the Conſideration of it to be of fo 
great Importance to us, is the Suppoſition of 

our Happineſs and Miſery Hereafter, depending 
upon our Actions Here. Without this indeed, 
Curioſity could not but ſometimes bring a Sub- 
je, in which we may beſo highly intereſted, to 
our Thoughts ; eſpecially upon the Mortality 

of Others, or the near Proſpe& of our own. 
But reaſonable Men would not take any far- 
ther Thought about Hereafter, than what 
ſhould happen thus occaſionally to riſe in 
their Minds, if it were certain that our future 
Intereſt no way depended upon our preſent 
Behaviour : Whereas on the contrary, if there 

be Ground, either from Analogy or any thing 
elſe, to think it does; then there is Reaſon 
alſo for the moſt active Thought and Sollici- 

| tude, to ſecure that Intereſt ; to behave fo * 
that 
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Of the Government of God, &c. 


that we may eſcape That Miſery, and obtain CR Ap. 
that Happineſs in another Life, which we II. 
not only ſuppoſe ourſelves capable of, but 


which we apprehend alſo is put in our own 
Power. And whether there be Ground for 
this laſt Apprehenſion, certainly would de- 
ſerve to be moſt ſeriouſly conſidered, were 
there no other Proof of a future Life and In- 
tereſt, than That preſumptive one, which 
the foregoing Obſervations amount to. 


Now in the preſent State, all which we 
enjoy, and a great Part of what we ſuffer, is 


put in our own Power. For Pleaſure and 


Pain are the Conſequences of our Actions; 
and we are endued by the Author of our Na- 
ture with Capacities of foreſeeing theſe Con- 
ſequences. We find by Experience He does 
not ſo much as preſerve our Lives, exclufively 
of our own Care and Attention, to provide 
ourſelves with, and to make uſe of, that Suſ- 
tenance, by which he has appointed our 
Lives ſhall be preſerved ; and without which, 
he has appointed, they ſhall not be preſerved 
at all. And in general we foreſce, that the 
external things, which are the Objects of our 
various Paſſions, can neither be obtained nor 
enjoyed, without exerting ourſelves in ſuch 
and ſuch Manners: But by thus exerting Our- 
ſelves, we obtain and enjoy theſe Objects, in 
which our natural Good conſiſts; or by this 

| Means 
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PART Means God gives us the Poſſeſſion and En- 
I. joyment of them. I know not, that we have 
any one Kind or Degree of Enjoyment, but 
by the Means of our own Actions. And by 
Prudence and Care, we may, for the moſt 

part, paſs our Days in tolerable Eaſe and 
Quiet: Or on the contrary, we may by 
Raſhneſs, ungoverned Paſſion, Willfulneſs, 

or even by Negligence, make Ourſelves as 
miſerable as ever we pleaſe. And many do 

pleaſe to make themſelves extremely miſera- 

ble, 1. e. to do what they know beforehand * 

will render them ſo. They follow thoſe 

ways, the Fruit of which they know, by 
Inſtruction, Example, Experience, will be 
Diſgrace and Poverty and Sickneſs and un- 

timely Death. This every one obſerves to be 

the general Courſe of things; though it is 

to be allowed, we cannot find by Experience, 


that all our Sufferings are owing to our on 
Follies. 


Why the Author of Nature does not give 
his Creatures promiſcuouſly ſuch and fuch 
Perceptions, without Regard to their Beha- 
viour ; why he does not make them happy 
without the Inſtrumentality of their own 
Actions, and prevent their bringing any Suf- 
ferings upon themſelves; is another Matter. 
Perhaps there may be ſome Impoſlibilities in 
the Nature of things, which we are unac- 

quainted 
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quainted with. Or leſs Happineſs, it may Cn ae; 
be, would upon the whole be produced by II. 
ſuch a Method of Conduct, than is by the 
2? preſent. Or perhaps divine Goodneſs, with 

| which, if I miſtake not, we make very 


> free in our Speculations, may not be a bare 
ſingle Diſpoſition to produce Happineſs ; but 
2 Diſpoſition to make the good, the faithful, 
> the honeſt Man happy. Perhaps an infinitely | 
perfect Mind may be pleaſed, with ſeeing his 
Creatures behave ſuitably to the Nature 
Which he has given them; to the Relations 
* which he has placed them in to each other; 
and to That, which they ſtand in to Him- 
2 felt: That Relation to himſelf, which, du- 
ring their Exiſtence, is even neceſſary, and 
which is the moſt important one cf all. 
Perhaps, I fay, an infinitely perfect Mind 
may be pleaſed with this moral Piety of mo- 
ral Agents, in and for itſelf; as well as up- 
on Account of its being eſſentially conducive 
to the Happineſs of his Creation. Or the 
whole End, for which God made, and thus 
governs the World, may be utterly beyond 
the Reach of our Faculties : There may be 
lomewhat in it as impoſſible for us to have 
any Conception of, as for a blind Man to have 
a Conception of Colours. But however this 
de, it is certain Matter of univerſal Experi- 
3 ence, that the general Method of divine Ad- 


Ch. vil. p. 185, &c. 
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PA x T miniſtration, is, forewarning us, or giving us 
I. Capacities to foreſee, with more or leſs Clear- 
WY WV neſs, that if we act fo and ſo, we ſhall have 
ſuch Enjoyments, if ſo and ſo, ſuch Suf- 
ferings; and giving us thoſe Enjoyments, and 

i making us feel thoſe Sufferings, in Conſe- 
| quence of our Actions. 


<« But all this is to be aſcribed to the ge- 
] % neral Courſe of Nature,” True. This is 
i the very thing which I am obſerving. It is 
to be aſcribed to the general Courſe of Na- 
ture: z. e. not ſurely to the Words or Ideas, 
Courſe of Nature; but to him who appointed 
it, and put things into it: Or to a Courſe of 
Operation, from its Uniformity or Conſtancy, 
called natural *; and which neceſſarily im- 
plies an operating Agent. For when Men 
find themſelves neceſſitated to confeſs an Au- 
thor of Nature, or that God is the natural 
Governor of the World; they muſt not 
deny this again, becauſe his Government 
is uniform: They muſt not deny that he 
does all things at all, becauſe he does them 
conſtantly ; becauſe the Effects of his act- 
ing are permanent, whether his acting be fo 
or not; though there is no Reaſon to think 
it is not. In ſhort, every Man, in every thing 
he does, naturally acts upo the Forethought |? 
_ Apprehenſion of avoiding evil or obtain- 
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ing good: And if the natural Courſe of CR ap, 
things be the Appointment of God, and our II. 
natural Faculties of Knowledge and Experi- WWW 
ence, are given us by him; then the 
and bad Conſequences which follow our Ac- 
tions, are his Appointment, and our Foreſight 
of thoſe Conſequences, is a Warning given us 
by Him, how we are to act. 


AQ. a 


—_——_—— 
* hy * * 


Is the Pleaſure then, naturally accompa- 

« nying every particular Gratification of Paſ- 
( ſion, intended, to put us upon gratifying 

„ — © Ourſelves in every ſuch particular Inſtance, 


d « and as a Reward to us for ſo doing?“ No 
of * certainly, Nor is it to be ſaid, that our Eyes 
V. were naturally intended to give us the Sight 
iS : of each particular Object, to which they do 
MN or can extend; Objects which are deſtructive 
u. of them, or which, for any other Reaſon, it 
al may become us to turn our Eyes from. Yet 
ot > there is no Doubt, but that our Eyes were in- 


nt i tended for us to ſee with. So neither is there 
he any Doubt, but that the foreſeen Pleaſures 
and Pains belonging to the Paſſions, were in- 


_ 3 tended, in general, to induce Mankind to act 
: in ſuch and ſuch Manners. 

nk 

15 Now from this general Obſervation, obvi- 


dus to every one, that God has given us to 
in- unqderſtand, he has appointed Satisfaction and 
FF Delight to be the Conſequence of our acting 
ng py | in 
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Pa Rr in one Manner, and Pain and Uneaſineſs of 
I. our acting in another, and of our not acting at 
all; and that we find the Conſequences, which 
we were beforehand informed of, uniformly 
to follow; we may learn, that we are at pre- 
ſent actually under his Government in the 
ſtricteſt and moſt proper Senſe; in ſuch a 
Senſe, as that he rewards and puniſhes us for 
our Actions. An Author of Nature being 
ſuppoſed, it is not ſo much a Deduction of 
Reaſon, as a Matter of Experience, that we 
are thus under his Government : under his 
Government, in the ſame Senſe, as we are 
under the Government of civil Magiſtrates. 
Becauſe the annexing Pleaſure to ſome Ac- 
tions, and Pain to others, in our Power to do 
or forbear, and giving Notice of this Ap- 
pointment beforehand to thoſe whom it con- 
cerns; is the proper formal Notion of Go- 
vernment. Whether the Pleaſure or Pain 
which thus follows. upon our Behaviour, be 
owing to the Author of Nature's acting up- 
on us every Moment which we feel it ; or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his 
own Part in the Plan of the World ; makes 
no Alteration as to the Matter before us. For 
if civil Magiſtrates could make the Sanctions 
of their Laws take Place, without interpoſing 
at all, after they had paſſed them ; without a 
Trial and the Formalities of an Execution : 
If they were able to make their Laws execute 
theme 
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themſelves, or every Offender to execute CA p. 
them upon himſelf; we ſhould be juſt in the II. 
ſame Senſe under their Government then, as 


we are now, but in a much higher Degree, 
and more perfect Manner. Vain is the Ri- 
dicule, with which, one foreſees, ſome Per- 
ſons will divert themſelves, upon finding leſſer 
Pains conſidered as Inſtances of divine Puniſh- 
ment. There is no Poiltbility of anſwering or 
evading the general thing here intended, with- 
out denying all final Cauſes, For final Cauſes 
being admitted, the Pleaſures and Pains now 
mentioned muſt be admitted too as Inſtances 
of them. And if they are; if God annexes 
Delight to ſome Actions, and Uneaſineſs to 
others, with an apparent Deſign to induce us 
to act ſo and ſo; then He not only diſpenſes 
Happineſs and Miſery, but alſo rewards and 
puniſhes Actions. If, for Example, the Pain 
which we feel, upon doing what tends to the 
Deſtruction of our Bodies, ſuppoſe upon too 
near approaches to Fire, or upon wounding 
Ourſelves, be appointed by the Author of Na- 
ture to prevent our doing what thus tends to 


our Deſtruction; this is altogether as much 


an Inſtance of his puniſhing our Actions, and 
conſequently of our being under his Govern- 
ment, as declaring by a Voice ſrom Heaven, 
that if we acted ſo, he would inflict ſuch 
Pain upon us, and inflicting it, whether it 
be greater or leſs, 


E 3 Thus 


— — — — 
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PART Thus we find, that the true Notion or 


Conception of the Author of Nature, is That 


WWW of a Maſter or Governor, prior to the Confi- 


deration of his moral Attributes. The Fact 
of our Caſe, which we find by Experience, 
is, that He actually exerciſes Dominion or 
Government over us at preſent, by rewarding 
and puniſhing us for our Actions, in as ſtrict 
and proper a Senſe of theſe Words, and even 
in the ſame Senſe, as Children, Servants, 
Subjects, are rewarded and puniſhed by thoſe 
who govern them. 


And thus the whole Analogy of Nature, 
the whole preſent Courſe of things, moſt fully 
ſhows, that there is nothing incredible in the 
general Doctrine of Religion; that God will 
reward and puniſh Men for their Actions 
Hereafter ; nothing incredible, I mean, ariſing 
out of the Notion of rewarding and puniſhing, 
For the whole Courſe of Nature is a preſent 
Inſtance of his exerciſing That Government 
over us, which implies in it rewarding and 


puniſhing. 


UT as divine Puniſhment is what Men 
chiefly object againſt, and are moſt un- 
willing to allow; it may be proper to men- 

tion ſome Circumſtances in the natural my 
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of Puniſhments at preſent, which are analo- Cy ap, 
gous to what Religion teaches us concerning a II. 
future State of Puniſhment : Indeed fo ana. 


logous, that as they add a farther Credibility 
to it, ſo they cannot but raiſe a moſt ſerious 
Apprehenſion of it in thoſe who will attend 
to them. 


It has been now obſerved, that ſuch and 
ſuch Miſeries naturally follow ſuch and ſuch 
Actions of Imprudence and Willfulneſs, as 
well as Actions more commonly and more 
diſtinctly conſidered as vitious ; and that theſe 
Conſequences, when they may be foreſeen, 
are properly natural Puniſhments annexed to 
ſuch Actions. For the general thing here in- 
ſiſted upon, is, not that we ſee a great deal of 
Miſery in the World, but a great deal which 
Men bring upon themſelves by their own Be- 
haviour, which they might have foreſeen and 
avoided. Now the Circumſtances of theſe 
natural Puniſhments, particularly deſerving 
our Attention, are ſuch as theſe ; That often- 
times they follow, or are inflicted in conſe- 
quence of, Actions, which procure man 
preſent Advantages, and are accompanied wi 
much preſent Pleaſure : for Inſtance, Sickneſs 
and untimely Death is the Conſequence of 
Intemperance, though accompanied with the 


higheſt Mirth and Jollity : That theſe Pu- 


niſhments are often much greater, than the 
E 4 Advan- 
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Pa R T Advantages or Pleaſures obtained by the Ac- 


tions, of which they are the Puniſhments or 


WY Conſequences : That though we may ima- 


gine a Conſtitution of Nature, in which theſe 
natural Puniſhments, which are in Fact to 
follow, would follow, immediately upon 
ſuch Actions being done, or very ſoon after; 
we find on the contrary in our World, that 
they are often delayed a great while, ſome- 
times even till long after the Actions occaſion- 
ing them are forgot; ſo that the Conſtitution 
of Nature is ſuch, that Delay of Puniſh- 
ment is no Sort nor Degree of Preſumption 
of final Impunity : That after ſuch Delay, 
theſe natural Puniſhments or Miſeries often 
come, not by Degrees, but ſuddenly, with 
Violence, and at once; however, the chief 
Miſery often does: That as Certainty of 
ſuch diſtant Miſery following ſuch Actions, 
is never afforded Perſons ; ſo perhaps during 
the Actions, they have ſeldom a diſtin& full 
Expectation of its following]: And many 
Times the Caſe is only thus, that they ſee in 
general, or may ſee, the Credibility, that In- 
temperance, ſuppoſe, will bring after it Diſ- 
eaſes ; civil Crimes, civil Puniſhments; when 
yet the real Probability often is, that they 
ſhall eſcape : but things notwithſtanding take 


their deſtined Courſe, and the Miſery inevi- | 


tably follows at its appointed Time, in very 
See Part II. Ch. vii | 
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many of theſe Caſes. Thus alſo thoughC HAP. 
Youth may be alledged as an Excuſe for II. 


Raſhneſs and Folly, as being naturally thought- ,Fww 


leſs, and not clearly foreſeeing all the Con- 
ſequences of being untractable and profligate; 
this does not hinder, but that theſe Conſe- 
quences follow, and are grievouſly felt through- 
out the whole Courſe of mature Life. Habits 
contracted even in that Age, are often utter 
Ruin: And Men's Succeſs in the World, not 
only in the common Senſe of worldly Succeſs, 
but their real Happineſs and Miſery, depends, 
in a great Degree, and in various Ways, upon 
the Manner in which they paſs their Vouth; 
which Conſequences they for the moſt part 
neglect to conſider, and perhaps ſeldom can 
properly be ſaid to believe, beforehand. It 
requires alſo to be mentioned, that in num- 
berleſs Caſes, the natural Courſe of things af- 
fords us Opportunities for procuring Advanta- 
ges to Ourſelves at certain Times, which we 
cannot procure when we will ; nor ever recall 
the Opportunities, if we have neglected them. 
Indeed the general Courſe of Nature is an 
Example of This. If, during the Opportu- 
nity of Youth, Perſons are indocile and ſelf- 


willed; they inevitably ſuffer in their future 


Life, for Want of thoſe Acquirements, which 


they neglected the natural Seaſon of attaining. 


If the Huſbandman lets his Seed-time paſs 
without ſowing, the whole Year is loſt to 
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Par Thim beyond Recovery. In like Manner, 


— * 


though after Men have been guilty of Folly 


and Extravagance 2p fo à certain Degree, it 


is often in their Power, for inſtance, to re- 
trieve their Affairs, to recover their Health 
and Character; at leaſt in good meaſure: yet 
real Reformation is, in many Caſes, of no A- 
vail at all towards preventing the Miſeries, Po- 
verty, Sickneſs, Infamy, naturally annexed to 
Folly and Extravagance exceeding that De- 
gree, There is a certain Bound to Impru- 
dence and Miſbehaviour, which being tranſ- 
greſſed, there remains no Place for Repen- 
tance in the natural Courſe of things. It is 
further very much to be remarked, that Neg- 
lects from Inconſiderateneſs, Want of Atten- 
tionen, not looking about us to ſee what we 
have to do, are often attended with Conſe- 
quences altogether as dreadful, as any active 
Miſbehaviour, from the moſt extravagant 
Paſſion. And laſtly, civil Government being 
natural, the Puniſhments of it are ſo too: 
And ſome of theſe Puniſhments are capital; 
as the Effects of a diſſolute Courſe of Plea- 
ſure are often mortal. So that many natural 
Puniſhments are final * to him, who incurs 


them, 


= Part IT. Chap. vi. 

2 The general Conſideration of a future State of Puniſh- 
ment, moſt evidently belongs to the Subject of natural Reli- 
gion. But if any of theſe Reflections ſhould be thought to 
relate more peculiarly to this Doctrine as taught an cy” * 


by Puniſhments. 


them, if conſidered only in his temporal Ca-C ae. 
pacity: and ſeem inflited by natural Ap- 
intment, either to remove the Offender out 
of the Way of being further miſcievous ; or 
as an Example, though frequently a diſre- 
garded one, to thoſe who are left behind, 


Theſe things are not, what we call acci- 
dental, or to be met with only now and then; 
but they are things of every Day's Experience : 


They proceed from general Laws, very gene- 
ral ones, by which God governs the WoNd, 


in the natural Courſe of his Providence, And 
they are ſo analogous, to what Religion 
teaches us concerning the future Puniſhment 


the Reader is deſired to obſerve, that Gentile Writers, both 
Moraliſts and Poets, ſpeak of the future Puniſhment of the 
wicked, both as to the Duration and Degree of it, in a like 
manner of Expreſſion and of Deſcription, as the Scripture 
does. So that all which can poſitively be aſſerted to be Mat- 
ter of mere Revelation, with regard to this Doctrine, ſeems to 
be, that the great Diſtinction between the righteous and the 
wicked, ſhall be made at the End of this World ; that each 
ſhall Then receive according to his Deſerts. Reaſon did, as it 
well might, conclude that it ſhould, finally and upon the 
whole, be well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked : 
But it could not be determined, upon any Principles of Rea- 
ſon, whether human Creatures might not have been appointed 
to paſs through other States of Life and Being, betore that di- 
ſtributive juſtice ſhould finally and effectually take Place. Re- 
velation teaches us, that the next State of things after the pre- 
ſent, is appointed for the Execution of this Juſtice ; that it 
ſhall be no longer delayed: But the Myftery of God. the great 
Myſtery of his ſuffering Vice and Confuſion to prevail, Hall 
then be finiſhed; and he will take to bim his great Power and 
will reign, by rendring to every one according to his Works. 
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Pa R Tof the wicked, ſo much of a piece with it, 


that Both would naturally be expreſſed in the 


very fame Words, and Manner of Deſcrip- 


tion. In the Book of Proverbs*, for In- 


ſtance, Wiſdom is introduced, as frequenting 


the moſt public Places of Reſort, and as re- 
jected when ſhe offers herſelf as the natural 
appointed Guide of human Life. How long, 
ſpeaking to thoſe who are paſſing through it, 
how long, ye ſimple ones, will ye love folly, and 
the ſcorners delight in their ſcorning, and fools 
hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my Reproof. Be- 
hold, I will pour out my Spirit upon you, I 
will make known my words unto you. But u 

on being neglected, Becauſe I have called, and 
ve refuſed, I have ſtretched out my hand, and 
no man regarded; But ye have ſet at nought 
all my Counſel, and would none of my Reproof : 
I alſo will laugh at your calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh; when your fear cometh 
as deſolation, and your deſtruction cometh as a 
whirhoind ; when diſtreſs and anguiſh cometh 
1 porn you. Then ſhall they call upon me, but I 
wil not anſwer ; they ſhall ſeek me early, but 
they ſhall not find me. This Paſlage, every 
one ſees, is poetical, and ſome Parts of it are 
highly figurative ; but their Meaning is ob- 
vious. And the thing intended is expreſſed 
more literally in the following Words ; For 
that they hated knowledge, and did not chuſe 

* Chap. i. 
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the fear of the Lord 
eat of the fruit of their own way, and be fil- 


61 
therefore ſhall they Cn ap. 


II. 


led with their own devices. For the Security SWW 


of the fimple ſhall flay them, and the Proſpe- 
rity of fools ſhall deſtroy them. And the whole 
Paſſage is ſo equally applicable, to what we 
experience in the preſent World, concerning 
the Conſequences of Men's Actions, and to 
what Religion teaches us is to be expected in 
another, that it may be queſtioned which of 
the two was principally intended. 


Indeed when one has been recollecting the 
proper Proofs of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, nothing methinks can give 
one ſo ſenſible an Apprehenſion of the latter, 
or Repreſentation of it to the Mind; as ob- 
ſerving, that after the many diſregarded 
Checks, Admonitions and Warnings, which 
People meet with in the ways of Vice and 
Folly and Extravagance; Warnings from 
their very Nature; from the Examples of 
Others; from the leſſer Inconveniences which 


they bring upon themſelves; from the Inſtruc- 


tions of wiſe and virtuous Men : After theſe 
have been long deſpiſed, ſcorned, ridiculed : 
after the chiet bad Conſequences, temporal 
Conſequences, of their Follies, have been 
delayed for a great while ; at length they 
break in irrefiſtibly, like an armed Force: 
Repentance is too late to relieve, and can 

ſerve 
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1 Pa x r ſerve only to aggravate, their Diſtreſs : The 
J. Caſe is become deſperate : and Poverty and | f 
WY VSickneſs, Remorſe and Anguiſh, Infamy and 
Death, the Effects of their own Doings, o- 
verwhelm them, beyond Poſſibility of Re- 
medy or Eſcape. This is an Account of © 
what is in Fact the general Conſtitution ß 


4 
; 
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It is not in any fort meant, that accord- 
ing to what a at preſent of the natu- 
ral Courſe of things, Men are always uni- 
© formly puniſhed in Proportion to their Miſ- 
8 behaviour: But that there are very many 
Inſtances of Miſbehaviour puniſhed in the 
ſeveral Ways now mentioned, and very dread- 
ful Inſtances too; ſufficient to ſhow what the __ 
Laws of the Univerſe may admit; and, if _ 
thoroughly conſidered, ſufficient fully to an-= | 
ſwer all Objections againſt the Credibility of | : 
a future State of Puniſhments, from any Ima- | * 
| ginations, that the Frailty of our Nature and 
i external Temptations, almoſt annihilate the | | 
| Guilt of human Vices: as well as Objeftions | | 
| of another Sort; from Neceſſity; from Sub- 
| poſitions, that the Will of an infinite Being 
N cannot be contradicted, or that he muſt be 
5 incapable of Offence and Provocation :. 1 


See Chap. iv. & vi. 
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by Puniſhments. 


Reflections of this Kind are not without Cy Ap. 
their Terrors to ſerious Perſons, the moſt II. 
free from Enthuſiaſm, and of the greateſt ww 


Strength of Mind: But it is fit things be 
ſtated and conſidered as they really are. 
And there is, in the preſent Age, a certain 
Fearleſſneſs, with regard to what may be 
hereafrer under the Government of God, 
which, nothing but an univerſally acknow- 
ledged Demonſtration on the Side of Atheiſm, 
can juſtify; and which makes it quite ne- 
ceſſary, that Men be reminded, and if poſ- 
ſible made to feel, that there is no Sort of 
Ground for being thus preſumptuous, even 
upon the moſt ſceptical Principles. For, 
may it not be faid of any Perſon upon his 
being born into the World, he may behave 
ſo, as to be of no Service to it, but by being 
made an Example of the woful Effects of 
Vice and Folly ? That he may, as any one 
may, if he will, incur an infamous Execu- 
tion, from the Hands of civil Juſtice ; or 
in ſome other Courſe of Extravagance ſhort- 
en his Days: or bring upon himſelf Infa- 
my and Diſeaſes worſe than Death? So 
that it had been better for him, .even with 
regard to the preſent World, that he had 
never been born. And is there any pretence 
of Reaſon, for People to think themſelves 


ſecure, 
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PA R r ſecure, and talk as if they had certain Proof, 
I, that let them act as licentiouſly as they will, 
CWV there can be nothing analogous to This, 
with regard to a future and more general 
Intereſt, under the Providence and Govern- 

ment of the ſame God? 


CHAP 


: 
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A S the manifold Appearances of Defign CH AP: 
＋ 


and of final Cauſes, in the Conſtitu- 


III. 


tion of the World, prove it to be the Work 


of an intelligent Mind; ſo the particular fi- 
nal Cauſes of Pleaſure and Pain diſtributed 
amongſt his Creatures: prove that they are 


under his Government; what may be called 


His natural Government of Creatures endued 
with Senſe and Realon. This, however, im- 
plies ſomewhat more than ſeems uſually at- 


tended to, when we ſpeak of God's natural 
Government of the World. It implies Go- 


vernment of the very ſame Kind with That, 


which a Maſter exerciſes over his Servants, or 
a civil Magiſtrate over his Subjects. Theſe 
latter Inſtances of final Cauſes, as reall 

prove an intelligent Governor of the World, 
in the Senſe now mentioned, and before * diſ- 
tinctly treated of; as any other Inſtances of 
final Cauſes prove an intelligent Mo/er of it. 


But this alone does not appear at firſt 


Sight to determine any thing certainly, con- 
# Chap. ii. 


F eerning 


66 Of the Moral Government of God. 
Pa R x cerning the moral Character of the Author of 


Nature, conſidered in this Relation of Gover- 


nor; does not aſcertain his Government to be 


moral, or prove that he is the righteous Judge 
of the World. Moral Government conſiſts, 
not barely in rewarding and puniſhing Men 
for their Actions, which the moſt tyrannical 
Perſon may do: but in rewarding the Righ- 
teous and puniſhing the Wicked ; in rendring 
to Men according to their Actions, conſidered 
as good or evil. And the Perfection of moral 
Government conſiſts in doing this, with re- 
gard to all intelligent Creatures, in an exact 
Proportion to their perſonal Merits or De- 
merits. 


Some Men ſeem to think the only Charac- 
ter of the Author of Nature to be That of 
ſimple abſolute Benevolence. This, conſide- 
red as a Principle of Action and infinite in 
Degree, is a Diſpoſition to produce the great- 
eſt poſſible Happineſs, without Regard to 
Perſons Behaviour, otherwiſe than as ſuch 
Regard would produce higher Degrees of it. 
And ſuppoſing this to be the only Character 
of God, Veracity and Juſtice in Him would 
be nothing but Benevolence conducted by 
Wiidom. Now furely this ought not to be 
aſſerted, unleſs it can be proved; for we 
ſhould ſpeak with cautious Reverence upon 
ſuch a Subject. And whether it can be proved 

or 
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or no, is not the thing here to be inquired CH Ap. 
into; but whether in the Conſtitution and III. 
Conduct of the World, a righteous Govern- LFWW 
ment be not diſcernibly planned out: which 
neceſſarily implies a righteous Governor, There 
may poſſibly be in the Creation Beings, to 
whom the Author of Nature manifeſts him- 
ſelf under this moſt amiable of all Charac- 
ters, this of infinite abſolute Benevolence ; for 
it is the moſt amiable, ſuppoſing it nor, as 
rhaps it is not, incompatible with Juſtice : 
but he manifeſts himſelf to Us under the 
Character of a righteous Governor. He may, 
conſiſtently with this, be ſimply and abſolute- 
ly benevolent, in the Senſe now explained: 
& But he is, for he has given us a Proof in the 
| Conſtitution and Conduct of the World that 
he is, a Governor over Servants, as he rewards 
and puniſhes us for our Actions. And in the 
2 Conſtitution and Conduct of it, he may alſo 
have given, beſides the Reaſon of the thing, 
and the natural Preſages of Conſcience, clear 
and diſtin Intimations, that his Govern- 
ment is righteous or moral: clear to ſuch as 
think the Nature of it deſerving their Atten- 
tion; and yet not to every careleſs Perſon, 


: who caſts a tranſient Reflection upon the 
Subject b. | 


But 


The Objections againſt Religion, from the Evidence of 
it not being univerſal, nor fo ſtrong as might poſſibly have been, 
F 2 may 
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PART But it is particularly to be obſerved, that 
I. the divine Government, which we experience 
WWYV Ourſelves under in the preſent State, taken 
alone, is allowed not to be the Perfection of 

moral Government. And yet this by no 
means hinders, but that there may be ſome- 

what, be it more or leſs, truly moral in it. 

A righteous Government may plainly appear 

to be carried on to ſome Degree: enough to 

give us the Apprehenfion that it ſhall be com- 
pleated, or carried on to that Degree of Per- 

fection which Religion teaches us it ſhall; 

but which cannot appear, till much more of 

the divine Adminiſtration be ſeen, than can 

in the preſent Life. And the Deſign of this 
Chapter is to inquire, how far this is the Caſe: 

how far, over and above the moral Nature 


which God has given us, and our natural No- | 


tion of Him as righteous Governor of thoſe 
his Creatures, to whom he has given this Na- 
ture*; I ſay how far beſides this, the Princi- 
ples and Beginnings of a moral Government 


may be urged againſt natural Religion, as well as againſt re- 
vealed. And thereto:e the Conſideration of them belongs to 
the firſt Part of this Treatiſe, as well as the ſecond. But 
theſe Objections are chiefly urged againſt revealed Religion, | 
Choſe to confider them in the ſecond Part. And the Anſwer 
to them there, Ch. vi. as urged againſt Chriſtianity, being al 
moſt equally applicable tc them as urged againſt the Religion 
of Nature; to avoid Repetition, the Reader is referred to that 
Chapter. 


© Differtation 2. Chap. vi. p. 167, &c. 
over 
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over the World may be diſcerned, notwith- Cy a p. 
ſtanding and amidſt all the Confuſion and III. 


Diſorder of it. Wy 
Now one might mention here, what has 
f been often urged with great Force, that in 
0 general, leſs Uneaſineſs and more Satisfac- 
3 tion, are the natural Conſequences *© of a vir- 
t. tuous than of a vitious Courſe of Life, in the 
i preſent State, as an Inſtance of a moral Go- 
0 vernment eſtabliſhed in Nature; an Inſtance 
LY of it, collected from Experience and preſent 
r. | Matter of Fact. But it muſt be owned a 
|. | thing of Dithculty to weigh and balance Plea- 
of ſures and Uneaſineſſes, each amongſt them- 
in ſelves, and alſo againſt each other, ſo as to 
1is make an Eſtimate with any Exactneſs, of the 
e:] Overplus of Happineſs on the Side of Virtue. 
And it is not impoſſible, that, amidſt the in- 
o. | finite Diſorders of the World, there may be 
oe F Exceptions to the Happineſs of Virtue ; even 
a. |. with regard to thoſe Perſons, whoſe Courſe 
ci. |; of Life from their Youth up, has been 
ent blameleſs; and more with regard to thoſe, 
who have gone on for ſome time in the ways 
= |? of Vice, and have afterwards reformed. For 
PF: fuppoſe an Inſtance of the latter Caſe ; a Per- 
u, 1 fon with his Paſſions inflamed, his natural 
= Faculty of Self-Government impaired by Ha- 


bits of Indulgence, and with all his Vices 
See Lord Shafteſbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue, Part II. 
F-2 about 
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Pa & Tabout him, like ſo many Harpies, craving for 


their accuſtomed Gratification : who can ſay 


boo long it might be, before ſuch a Perſon 


would find more Satisfaction in the Reaſona- 
bleneſs and preſent good Conſequences of 
Virtue, than Difficulties and Self-denial in 
the Reſtraints of it? Experience alſo ſhows, 
that Men can, to a great Degree, get over 
their Senſe of Shame, ſo as that by profeſſing 
themſelves to be without Principle, and 
avowing even direct Villainy, they can fu 

port themſelves againſt the Infamy of it. But 
as the ill Actions of any one will probably be 
more talked of, and oftener thrown in his 
way, upon his Reformation ; ſo the Infamy 
of them will be much more felt, after the na- 
tural Senſe of Virtue and of Honour 1s re- 
covered. Uneaſineſſes of this Kind ought in- 
deed to be put to the Account of former Vi- 
ces: yet it will be ſaid, they are in Part the 
Conſequences of Reformation. Still I am far 
from allowing it doubtful, whether Virtue, 
upon the whole, be happier than Vice in the 
preſent World. But if it were, yet the 

ginnings of a righteous Adminiſtration ma 
beyond all Queſtion be found in Nature, if 
we will attentively inquire after them. And, 


I. In whatever Manner the Notion of 
God's moral Government over the World 
might be treated, if it did not appear, 7 * 

er 


1 
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% ther he were in a proper Senſe our Governor Cy ap, 
at all: yet when it is certain Matter of Ex- III. 
perience, that He does manifeſt himſelf to us WW 
under the Character of a Governor, in the 
Senſe explained * ; it muſt deſerve to be con- 
ſidered, whether there be not reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that he may be a righteous or mo- 
ral Governor. Since it appears to be Fact, that 
God does govern Mankind by the Method 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, according to 
ſome ſettled Rules of Diſtribution; it is 
= Afurely a Queſtion to be aſked, What Preſump- 
tion is there againſt his finally rewarding and 
' © puniſhing them, according to this particular 
Rule, namely, as they act reaſonably or un- 
reaſonably, virtuouſly or vitiouſly ? Since ren- 
dring Men happy or miſerable by this Rule, 
certainly falls in, much more falls in, with 
our natural Apprehenſions and Senſe of things, 
than doing ſo by any other Rule whatever: 
Since rewarding and puniſhing Actions by any 
other Rule, would appear much harder to 
be accounted for, by Minds formed as He has 
formed ours. Be the Evidence of Religion 
then more or leſs clear, the Expectation which 
it raiſes in us, that the righteous ſhall, upon 
the whole, be happy, and the wicked miſe- 
rable, cannot however poſſibly be confidered 
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f as abſurd or chimerical ; becauſe it is no more 
1 than an Expectation, that a Method of Go- 
f Chap. ii. 


F 4 vernment 
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Pa R x vernment already begun, ſhall be carried on, 
J. the Method of rewarding and puniſhing Ac- 
ons; and ſhall be carried on by a ffarticular 
Rule, which unavoidably appears to us at firſt 
Sight more natural than any other, the Rule 
| which we call diſtributive Juſtice. Nor, 


II. Ought it to be entirely paſſed over, that 
Tranquillity, Satisfaction, and external Ad- 
vantages, being the natural Conſequences of 
ö prudent Management of Ourſelves, and our 
| Affairs; and Raſhneſs, profligate Negligence, 
| and willful Folly, bringing after them many 
=: Inconveniencies and Sufferings ; theſe afford 
| Inſtances of a Right Conſtitution of Nature: 
as the Correction of Children, for their own 
Sakes, and by way of Example, when they 
run into Danger or hurt themſelves, is a Part 
5 of right Education. And thus, that God go- 
verns the World by general fixt Laws, that 
| He has endued us with Capacities of reflect- 
ing upon this Conſtitution of things, and 
foreſeeing the good and bad Conſequences of 
our Behaviour; plainly implies ſome Sort of 
Moral Government; fince from ſuch a Con- 
ſtitution of things it cannot but follow, that 
Prudence and Imprudence, which are of the 
Nature of Virtue and Vice, ; muſt be, as they 

are, reſpectively rewarded and puniſhed, 

See Differt. II. | 
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III. From the natural Courſe of things, CnAay. 
vitious Actions are, to a great Degree, actually III. 
puniſhed as miſchievous to Society : And be- WWW 
ſides Puniſhment actually inflicted upon this 
Account, there is alſo the Fear and Appre- 

* henſfion of it in thoſe Perſons, whoſe Crimes 
* have render'd them obnoxious to it, in Caſe of 
a Diſcovery; this State of Fear being itſelf 
> often a very conſiderable Puniſhment. The 
natural Fear and Apprehenſion of it too, which 
reſtrains from ſuch Crimes, is a Declaration 
of Nature againſt them. It is neceffary to 
the very being of Society, that Vices deſtruc- 
tive of it, ſhould be puniſhed as being þo; the 
Vices of Falſhood, Injuſtice, Cruelty : Which 
Puniſhment therefore is as natural as Society; 
and fo is an Inſtance of a Kind of moral Go- 
vernment, naturally eſtabliſhed and actually 
taking place. And, ſince the certain natural 
* Courſe of Things, is the Conduct of Provi- 
dence or the Government of God, though 

carried on by the Inſtrumentality of Men; 
the Obſervation here made amounts to this, 
that Mankind find themſelves placed by Him 
in ſuch Circumſtances, as that they are una- 
yoidably accountable for their Behaviour, and 
are often puniſhed, and ſometimes rewarded 
under His Government, in the View of their 
being miſchievous, or eminently beneficial to 
pociety. | 
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Pa Rx T If it be objected that good Actions, and 


ſuch as are beneficial to Society, are often pu- 


UYV nithed, as in the Caſe of Perſecution and in 


other Caſes; and that ill and miſchievous Ac- 
tions are often rewarded : It may be anſwered 


ſary, and conſequently not natural, in the 
Senſe in which it is neceſſary, and therefore 
natural, that ill or miſchievous Actions ſhould 
be puniſhed: And in the next Place, that good 
Actions are never puniſhed, conſidered as be- 
neficial to Society, nor ill Actions rewarded, 
under the View of their being hurtful to it. 
So that it ſtands good, without any thing on 
the fide of Vice to be ſet over againſt it, that 
the Author of Nature has as truly directed, 
that vitious Actions conſidered as miſchievous 
to Society, ſhould be puniſhed, and put Man- 
kind under a Neceſſity of thus puniſhing 
them; as he has directed and neceflitated us 
to preſerve our Lives by Food. 


IV. In the natural Courſe of things, Vir- 
tue as ſuch is actually rewarded, and Vice as 
/ach puniſhed : which ſeems to afford an In- 
ſtance or Example, not only of Government, 
but of moral Government, begun and eſta- 
bliſhed ; moral in the ſtricteſt Senſe ; though 
not in that Perfection of Degree, which Re- 
ligion teaches us to expect. In order to ſee 

this 
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this more clearly, we muſt diſtinguiſh be-Cxay. 
tween Actions themſelves, and That Quality III. 
aſcribed to them, which we call virtuous or 
vitious. The Gratification itſelf of every na- 
tural Paſſion, muſt be attended with Delight : 
And Acquiſitions of Fortune, however made, 
are Acquiſitions of the Means, or Materials, 
of Enjoyment. An Action then, by which 
any natural Paſſion is gratified or Fortune ac- 
quired, procures Delight or Advantage ; ab- 
ſtrated from all Conſideration of the Mora- 
lity of ſuch Action. Conſequently the Plea- 
ſure or Advantage in this Caſe, is gained by 
the Action itſelf, not by the Morality, the 
Virtuouſneſs or Vitiouſneſs of it; though it 
be, perhaps, virtuous or vitious. Thus, to 
ſay ſuch an Action or Courſe of Behaviour, 
procured ſuch Pleaſure or Advantage, or 
brought on ſuch Inconvenience and Pain, is 
quite a different thing from faying, that ſuch 
good or bad Effect was owing to the Virtue 
or Vice of ſuch Action or Behaviour, In 
one Caſe, an Action abſtracted from all moral 
Conſideration, produced its Effect: In the o- 
ther Caſe, for it will appear that there are 
ſuch Caſes, the Morality of the Action, the 
Action under a moral Conſideration, 1. e. the 
Vittuouſneſs or Vitiouſneſs of it, produced 
the Effect. Now I fay Virtue as ſuch, na- 
turally procures conſiderable Advantages to 
the Virtuous, and Vice as ſuch, naturally oc- 
caſions 


| 
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Pa R Tcaſions great Inconvenience and even Miſery 
I. to the Vitious, in very many Inſtances. The 
immediate Effects of Virtue and Vice upon 
the Mind and Temper, are to be mentioned 
as Inſtances of it. Vice as ſuch is naturally 
| attended with ſome ſort of Uneaſineſs, and, 
not uncommonly, with great Diſturbance and 
Apprehenſion. That inward Feeling, which, 
reſpecting lefler Matters, and in familiar 
Speech, we call being vexed with oneſelf, and 
in matters of Importance and in more ſerious 
Language, Remorſe; is an Uneaſineſs natu- 
rally ariſing from an Action of a Man's own, 
reflected upon by himſelf as wrong, unrea- 
ſonable, faulty, z. e. Vitious in greater or leſs 
Degrees: And this manifeſtly is a different 
Feeling from that Uneaſineſs, which ariſes 
from a Senſe of mere Loſs or Harm. What 
is more common, than to hear a Man lament- 
ing an Accident or Event, and adding | 
but however he has the Satisfaction that ge 
cannot blame himſelf for it; or on the con- 
trary, that he has the Uneaſineſs of being 
lenſible it was his own doing? Thus alſo the 
Diſturbance and Fear, which often follow 
upon a Man's having done an Injury, ariſe from 
a Senſe of his being blame-worthy ; otherwiſe 
there would, in many Caſes, be no Ground 
of Diſturbance, nor any Reaſon to fear Re- 
ſentment or Shame. On the other hand, in- 
ward Security and Peace, and a Mind open | 
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to the ſeveral Gratifications of Life, are the CH ap. 
natural Attendants of Innocence and Virtue. III. 
To which muſt be added the Complacency, '5owW 


Satisfaction, and even Joy of Heart, which 
accompany the Exerciſe, the real Exerciſe, of 
Gratitude, Friendſhip, Benevolence. 


And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, 
the Fears of future Puniſhment, and peace- 
ful Hopes of a better Life, in thoſe who ful- 
ly believe, or have any ſerious Apprehenſion 
of Religion : becauſe theſe Hopes and Fears 
are preſent Uneaſineſs and Satisfaction to the 
Mind; and cannot be got rid of by great 
Part of the World, even by Men who have 
thought moſt thoroughly upon that Subject 
of Religion. And no one can ſay, how con- 
ſiderable this Uneaſineſs and Satisfaction may 
be, or what upon the whole it may amount 
:: | 


In the next Place comes in the Conſide- 
ration, that all honeſt and good Men are dif- 
poſed to befriend honeſt good Men as ſuch, 
and to diſcountenance the vitious as ſuch, 
and do ſo in ſome Degree; indeed in a con- 
ſiderable Degree: from which Favour and 
Diſcouragement cannot but ariſe conſiderable 
Advantage and Inconvenience. And though 
the Generality of the World have little Re- 
gard to the Morality of their own _—_— 

an 
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Pa x r and may be ſuppoſed to have leſs to that of 
I. Others, when they Themſelves are not con- 
cerned; yet let any one be known to be a 
＋ Man of Virtue, ſome how or other, he will 
be favoured, and good Offices will 'be done 
him, from Regard to his Character without 
remote Views, occaſionally, and in ſome low 
Degree, I think, by the Generality of the 
World, as it happens to come in their Way, 
Publick Honours too and Advantages are the 
natural Conſequences, are ſometimes at leaſt 
the Conſequences in Fact, of virtuous Ac- 
tions; of eminent Juſtice, Fidelity, Charity, 
Love to our Country, conſidered i in the View 
of being virtuouss And ſometimes even 
Death itſelf, often Infamy and external In- 
conveniencies, are the publick Conſequen- 
ces of Vice as Vice. For inſtance, the Senſe 
which Mankind have of Tyranny, Injuſtice, 
Oppreſſion, additional to the meer Feeling 
or Fear of Miſery, has doubtleſs been inſtru- 
mental in bringing about Revolutions, which 
make a Figure even in the Hiſtory of the 
World. For it is plain, Men reſent Injuries 
as implying Faultineſs, and retaliate, not 
merely under the notion of having received 
Harm, but of having received Wrong ; and 
they have this Reſentment in Behalf of Others, 
as well as of Themſelves. So likewiſe even 
the Generality are, in ſome Degree, grateful 
and diſpoſed to return good Offices, not merely 
becauſe 
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becauſe ſuch an one has been the Occaſion ofCu a p. 
good to Them, but under the View, that ſuch III. 
good Offices implied kind Intention and good 
Deſert in the Doer. To all this may be ad- 
ded two or three particular things, which, 
many Perſons will think frivolous; but to me 
nothing appears ſo, which at all comes in to- 
wards determining a Queſtion of ſuch Im- 
portance, as, whether there be, or be not, a 
moral Inſtitution of Government, in the 
ſtricteſt Senſe moral, viſibly eſtabliſhed and 
begun in Nature. The particular things are 
theſe : That in domeſtick Government, which 
is doubtleſs natural, Children and Others alſo 
are very generally puniſhed for Falſhood and 
Injuſtice and Ill-behaviour, as ſuch, and re- 
warded for the contrary ; which are Inſtances 
where Veracity, and Juſtice, and right Be- 
haviour as ſuch, are naturally inforced by 
Rewards and Puniſhments, whether more or 
leſs conſiderable in Degree: That, though 
civil Government be ſuppoſed to take Cog- 
nizance of Actions in no other View than as 
prejudicial to Society, without reſpect to the 
Immorality of them; yet as ſuch Actions are 
immoral, ſo the Senſe which Men have of 
the Immorality of them, very greatly contri- 
butes, in different Ways, to bring Offenders 
to Juſtice : And that intire Abſence of all 
Crime and Guilt in the moral Senſe, when 
| Plainly appearing, will almoſt of courſe pro- 


cure, 
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PAR x cure, and Circumſtances of aggravated Guilt 


s civil Crimes, in many Caſes, though by 


prevent, a Remiſſion of the Penalties annexed 


no means in all. 


Upon the whole then, beſides the good 
and bad Effects of Virtue and Vice upon 
Men's own Minds, the Courſe of the World 
does, in ſome Meaſure, turn upon the A 
probation and Diſapprobation of them as ford, 
in Others. The Senſe of well and ill Do- 
ing, the Preſages of Conſcience, the Love 
of good Characters and Diſlike of bad ones, 
Honour, Shame, Reſentment, Gratitude ; all 
theſe, conſidered in themſelves, and in their 
Effects, do afford manifeſt real Inſtances of 
Virtue as ſuch naturally favoured, and of Vice 
as ſuch diſcountenanced, more or leſs, in the 
daily courſe of human Life; in every Age, 
in every Relation, in every general Circum- 
ſtance of it. That God has given us a moral 
Nature, may moſt juſtly be urged as a 
Proof of our being under his moral Govern- 
ment: But that he has placed us in a Con- 
dition, which gives this Nature, as one may 
ſpeak, Scope to operate, and in which it does 
unavoidably operate; i. e. influence Mankind 
to act, ſo as thus to favour and reward Vir- 
tue, and diſcountenance and puniſh Vice; 
this is not the ſame, but a further, additio- 

See Diſſert, II. 2 
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nal Proof of his moral Government: for it is CH av, 

an Inſtance of it. The firſt is a Proof, that III. 

be will finally favour and ſupport Virtue effec- N 
tually: The ſecond is an Example of His 


favouring and ſupporting it at preſent, in ſome 
Degree. 


e 


If a more diſtinct Inquiry be made, whence 
it ariſes, that Virtue as ſuch is often rewarded, 
and Vice as ſuch is puniſhed, and this Rule 
never inverted ; it will be found to proceed, 
in Part, immediately from the moral Nature 
itſelf, which God has given us; and alſo in 
Part, from his having given Us, together 
with this Nature, ſo great a Power over each 
other's Happineſs and Miſery, For it, it is 
certain, that Peace and Delight, in ſome De- 
gree and upon ſome Occaſions, is the neceſ- 
ge, fary and preſent Effect of virtuous Practice; 

an Effect ariſing immediately from that Con- 


annere 


ral ſtitution of our Nature. We are ſo made, 

a |} that Well- doing as ſuch gives us Satisfaction, 
n- |; at leaſt, in ſome Inſtances; Ill-doing as ſuch, 
n- in none. And ſecondly, From our Moral 


ay |} Nature, joined with God's having put our 
des Happineſs and Miſery in many Reſpects in 


nd cach other's Power, it cannot but be, that 
i- Vice as ſuch, fore Kinds and Inftances of 
e; it at leaſt, will be infamous, and Men will 


o- be diſpoſed to puniſh it as in itſelf deteſtable ; 
and the Villain will * no means be able al- 
nal ways 
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PA RT ways to avoid feeling that Infamy, any more 
I. than he will be able to eſcape this further Pu- 
niſhment, which Mankind will be diſpoſed 
to inflict upon him, under the Notion of his 
deſerving it. But there can be nothing on 

the fide of Vice, to anſwer this; becauſe 
there is nothing in the human Mind, contra- 
dictory, as the Logicians ſpeak, to Virtue, 

For Virtue conſiſts in a Regard to what is 
Right and Reaſonable, as being ſo; in a Re- 
gard to Veracity, Juſtice, Charity, in them- 
ſelves: and there is ſurely no ſuch thing, as 

| a like natural Regard to Falſhood, Injuſtice, 
Cruelty. If it be thought, that there are In- 
ſtances of an Approbation of Vice, as ſuch, 

in itſelf, and for its own fake, ( though it 
does not appear to me, that there is any ſuch 
thing at all ; but ſuppoſing there be,) it is e- 
vidently monſtrous : as much ſo, as the moſt 
acknowledged Perverſion of any Paſſion what- 
ever. Such Inſtances of Perverſion then 
being left out, as merely imaginary, or, how- 
ever, unnatural; It muſt follow, from the 
Frame of our Nature, and from our Condi- 
tion, in the Reſpects now deſcribed, that Vice 
cannot at all be, and Virtue cannot but be, 
favoured as ſuch by others, upon ſome Occa- 
ſions; and happy in itſelf, in ſome Degree. 

For what is here inſiſted upon, is not the 
Degree in which Virtue and Vice are thus 
diſtinguiſhed, but only the thing itſelf, = 
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they are ſo in ſome Degree; though the whole Cu ay, 
good and bad Effect of Virtue and Vice as III. 
ſuch, is not inconſiderable in Degree. But WWW 
that they muſt be thus diſtingutſhed in ſome 
Degree, is in a manner neceffary : It is Mat- 

ter of Fact of daily Experience, even in the 
greateſt Confuſion of human Affairs. 


It is not pretended, but that in the natural 
Courſe of Things, Happineſs and Miſery ap- 
> pear to be diſtributed by other Rules, than 
only the perſonal Merit and Demerit of 
Characters. They may ſometimes be diſtri- 
| buted by way of mere Diſcipline, There 
may be the wiſeſt and beſt Reaſons, why the 
World ſhould be governed by general Laws, 
| from whence ſuch promiſcuous Diſtribution 
perhaps muſt follow; and alſo why our Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery ſhould be put in each o- 

ther's Power, in the Degree which they are. 

And theſe things, as in general they contri- 

bute to the rewarding Virtue and puniſhing 

Vice, as ſuch : fo they often contribute alſo, 
not to the Inverſion of this, which is impoſ- 
# ſible; but to the rendring Perſons proſperous, 
though wicked; afflited, though righteous ; 
and, which is worſe, to the Rewarding ſome 
Actions, though vicious; and Puniſbing other 
Aclions, though virtuous. But all this can- 
not drown the Voice of Nature in the con- 

duct of Providence, plainly declaring ow 
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PAR r for Virtue, by way of Diſtinction from Vice, 


and Preference to it. For, our being ſo con- 


WYVV ſtituted, as that Virtue and Vice are thus na- 


turally favoured and diſcountenanced, re- 
warded and puniſhed reſpectively as ſuch, is 
an intuitive Proof of the Intent of Nature, 
that it ſhould be ſo: otherwiſe the Conſtitu- 
tion of our Mind, from which it thus imme- 
diately and directly proceeds, would be abſurd, 
But it cannot be ſaid, becauſe virtuous Ac- 


tions are ſometimes puniſhed, and vicious 


Actions rewarded, that Nature intended it. 
For, though this great Diſorder is brought a- 


bout, as all Actions are done, by means cf 
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ſome natural Paſſion; yet This may be, as it 


undoubtedly is, brought about by the Perver- 
ſion of ſuch Paſſion, implanted in us for 
other, and thoſe very good Purpoſes. And 
indeed theſe other and good Purpoſes, even ct 
every Paſſion, may be clearly ſeen. 


We have then a Declaration, in ſome De- 
gree of preſent Effect, from Him who s 
ſupreme in Nature, which Side He is of, « 


what Part He takes: a Declaration for Vi. 
tue, and againſt Vice. So far therefore asa 
Man is true to Virtue, to Veracity and Juſtice, Þ 
to Equity and Charity, and the right of the 
Caſe, in whatever he is concerned; ſo far he is 
on the Side of. the divine Adminiſtration, and 
co-operates with it: and from hence, to 2 
a MA 
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a Man, ariſes naturally a ſecret Satisfaction Cn a p. 
and Senſe of Security, and implicite Hope of III. 
ſomewhat further. And, Wy 


V. This Hope is confirmed by the neceſ- 


ſary Tendencies of Virtue, which, though 


not of preſent Effect, yet are at preſent diſ- 
cernible in Nature; and ſo afford an Inſtance 
of ſomewhat moral in the eſſential Conſti- 
tution of it. There is, in the Nature of 
Things, a Tendency in Virtue and Vice to 
produce the good and bad Effects now men- 
tioned, in a greater Degree than they do in 
Fact produce them. For Inſtance ; good 
and bad Men would be much more rewarded 
and puniſhed as ſuch, were it not, that Juſ- 
tice is often artificially eluded, that Characters 
are not known, and many, who would thus 
favour Virtue and diſcourage Vice, are hin- 
dered from doing ſo by accidental Cauſes. 
Theſe Tendencies of Virtue and Vice are ob- 
vious with regard to Individuals, But it 
may require more particularly to be conſide- 
red, that Power in a Society, by being under 
the Direction of Virtue, naturally increaſes, 
and has a neceſſary Tendency to prevail over 
oppoſite Power, not under the Direction of 
it; in hike Manner as Power, by being un- 
der the Direction of Reaton, increaſes, and 
has a Tendency to prevail over brute Force. 
There are ſcyeral brute Creatures of equal, 

63 and 
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Pa R x and ſeveral of ſuperior Strength, to That of 


Men; and poſſibly the Summ of the whole 


WV Strength of Brutes, may be greater than That 


of Mankind: But Reaſon gives us the Ad- 
vantage and Superiority over them ; and thug 
Man is the acknowledged governing Animal 
upon the Earth. Nor is this Superiority con- 
ſidered by any as accidental; but as what 
Reaſon has a Tendency, in the Nature of 


the Thing, to obtain. And yet perhaps Dif- 
ficulties may be raiſed about the Meaning, as 


well as the Truth, of the Aſſertion, that Vir 
tue has the like Tendency. 


To obviate theſe Difficulties, let us ſee more 
diſtinctly, how the Caſe ſtands with Regard | 
to Reaſon ; which is ſo readily acknowledged 
to have this advantageous Tendency, Sup- 
poſe then two or three Men, of the beſt and 
moſt improved Underſtanding, in a deſolate 


open Plain, attacked by ten times the Num- 


ber of Beaſts of Prey: Would their Reaſon 
ſecure them the Victory in this unequal Com- 
bat? Power then, though joined with Rea- 
ſon, and under its Direction, cannot be ex- 
pected to prevail over oppoſite Power, though 
merely brutal, unleſs the one bears ſome Pro- 
portion to the other. Again Put the ima- 
ginary Caſe, that rational and irrational Crea- 
tures were of like external Shape and Man- 
ner: it is certain, before there were Oppor- 

tunities 
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tunities for the firſt to diftinguiſh each other, Cx ap. 
to ſeparate from their Adverſaries, and to III. 
form an Union among themſelves, they might 


be upon a Level, or in ſeveral Reſpects upon 
great Diſadvantage; though united they might 
be vaſtly ſuperior : Since Union is of ſuch Ef- 
ficacy, that ten Men united, might be able 
to accompliſh, what ten thouſand of the ſame 
natural Strength and Underſtanding wholly 
ununited, could not. In this Caſe then, brute 
Force might more than maintain its Ground 
againſt Reaſon, for Want of Union among 
the rational Creatures. Or ſuppoſe a Num- 
ber of Men to land upon an Ifland inhabited 
only by wild Beaſts; a Number of Men, 
who, by the Regulations of civil Government, 
the Inventions of Art, and the Experience of 
ſome Years, could they be preſerved ſo long, 
would be really ſufficient, to ſubdue the wild 
Beaſts, and to preſerve themſelves in Security 
from them: Yet a Conjuncture of Accidents 
might give ſuch Advantage to the irrational 
Animals, as that they might at once over- 
power, and even extirpate, the whole Species 
of rational ones. Length of time then, pro- 
per Scope and Opportunities, for Reaſon to 
exert itſelf, may be abſolutely neceſſary to its 


* prevailing over brute Force. Further till : 


There are many Inſtances of Brutes ſucceed- 


ing in Attempts, which they could not have 


undertaken, had not their irrational Nature 
G 4 ren- 
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| Pa R Trendered them incapable of foreſeeing thge 

| I, Danger of ſuch Attempts, or the Fury of 

WYV Patlion hindred their attending to it; and 

there are Inſtances of Reaſon and real Pru- 

dence preventing Men's undertaking what, it 

hath appeared afterwards, they might have 

ſuccceded in by a lucky Raſhneſs. And in 

certain Conjunctures, Ignorance and Folly, 

Weaknets and Diſcord, may have their Ad- 

vantages. So that rational Animals have not 

neceſſarily the Superiority over irrational ones: 

but, how improbable ſoever it may be, it is 

| evidently poſſible, that, in ſome Globes, the 

} latter may be ſuperior. And were the former 

wholly at Variance and diſunited, by falſe 

Selt-intereſt and Envy, by Treachery and In- 

Juſtice, and conſequent Rage and Malice a- 

| gainſt each other, whilſt the latter were firm- 

| ly united among themſelves by Inſtinct; this 

| might greatly contribute to the introducing 

ſuch an inverted Order of things. For every 

one would conſider it as inverted : Since Rea- 

fon has, in the Nature of it, a Tendency to 

prevail over brute Force; notwithſtanding 

the Poſſibility it may not prevail, and the Ne- 

ceſſity, which there is, of many concurring 
Circumſtances to render it prevalent, 
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Now I fay, Virtue in a Society has a like 
| Tendency to procure Superiority and additio- 
| nal Power ; whether this Power be conſide- 


red 
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red as the Means of Security from oppoſite C x ap. 
Power, or of obtaining other Advantages. III. 
And it has this Tendency, by rendring pub- ywWw 


lick Good, an Object and End, to every 
Member of the Society; by putting every 
one upon Conſideration and Diligence, Re- 
collection and Self- government, both in order 
to ſee what is the moſt effectual Method, 
and alſo in order to perform their proper Part, 
for obtaining and preſerving it ; by uniting a 
Society within itſelf, and fo increafing its 
Strength ; and, which is particularly to be 
mentioned, uniting it by Means of Veracity 
and Juſtice, For as theſe laſt are principal 
Bonds of Union, ſo Benevolence or publick 
Spirit, undirected, unreſtrained by them, is, 
no body knows what. 


And ſuppoſe the inviſible World, and the 
invitible Diſpenſations of Providence, to be, 
in any fort, analogous to what appears: or 
that both together make up one uniform 
Scheme, the two Parts of which, the Part 
which we ſee, and that which is beyond our 
Obſervation, are analogous to each other : 
Then, there muſt be a like natural Tendency 
in the derived Power, throughout the Uni- 
verſe, under the Direction of Virtue, to pre- 
vail in general over That, which is not under 
its Direction; as there is in Reaſon, derived 
Reaſon in the Univerſe, to prevail over brute 


Force . 
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Pa R x Force. But then, in order to the Prevalence 


of Virtue, or that it may actually produce, 


UN what it has a Tendency. to produce ; the like 


Concurrences are neceſſary, as are, to the 
Prevalence of Reaſon. There muſt be ſome 
Proportion, between the natural Power or 
Force which is, and That which is not, under 
the Direction of Virtue : There muſt be ſuf- 
ficient Length of Time ; for the compleat 
Succeſs of Virtue, as of Reaſon, cannot, 
from the Nature of the Thing, be otherwiſe 
than gradual : There muſt be, as one may 
ſpeak, a fair Field of Trial, a Stage large and 
extenſive enough, proper Occaſions and Op- 
portunities, for the virtuous to join together, 
to exert themſelves againſt lawleſs Force, and 
to reap the Fruit of their united Labours. 
Now indeed it is to be hoped, that the Diſ- 
proportion between the good and bad, even 
here on Earth, is not ſo great, but that the 
former have natural Power ſufficient to their 
prevailing to a conſiderable Degree, if Cir- 
cumſtances would permit this Power to be u- 
nited. For, much leſs, very much leſs, Pow- 
er under the Direction of Virtue, would pre- 
vail over much greater not under the Direc- 
tion of it. However, good Men over the 
Face of the Earth cannot unite; as for 
other Reaſons, fo becauſe they cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently aſcertained of each other's Charac- 
ters. And the known Courſe of human 
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Things, the Scene we are now paſſing through, CR ap. 
particularly the Shortneſs of Life, denies to III. 
Virtue its full Scope in ſeveral other Reſpects. v 


The natural Tendency, which we have been 
conſidering, though real, is hindred from be- 
ing carried into Effect in the preſent State: But 
theſe Hindrances may be removed in a future 
one. Virtue, to borrow the Chriſtian Allu- 
ſion, is militant Here; and various untoward 
Accidents contribute to its being often over- 
born : But it may combat with greater Ad- 
vantage Hereafter, and prevail compleatly, 
and enjoy its conſequent Rewards, in ſome 
future States. Neglected as it is, perhaps un- 
known, perhaps deſpiſed and oppreſſed, here; 
there may be Scenes in Eternity, laſting 
enough, and in every other Way adapted, to 
afford it a ſufficient Sphere of Action; and a 
ſufficient Sphere for the natural Conſequences 
of it to follow in Fact. If the Soul be natu- 
rally immortal, and this State be a Progreſs 
towards a future one, as Childhood is towards 
mature Age ; good Men may naturally unite, 
not only amongſt themſelves, but alſo with 
other Orders of virtuous Creatures, in that fu- 
ture State. For Virtue, from the very Nature 
of it, is a Principle and Bond of Union, in 
ſome Degree, amongſt all who are endued 
with it, and known to each other; fo as that 
by it, a good Man cannot but recommend 
himſelf to the Favour and Protection of all 
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Pa R T virtuous Beings, throughout the whole Uni- 


I. 
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verſe, who can be acquainted with his Cha- 


racer, and can any way interpoſe in his Be- 


half in any Part of his Duration. And one 
might add, that ſuppoſe all this advantageous 
Tendency of Virtue to become Effect, amongſt 
one or more Orders of Creatures, in any diſ- 
tant Scenes and Periods, and to be ſeen by 
any Orders of vicious Creatures, throughout 
the univerſal Kingdom of God; this happy 
Effect of Virtue, would have a Tendency, 
by way of Example, and poſſibly in other 
Ways, to amend thoſe of them, who are 
capable of Amendment, and being recovered 
to a juſt Senſe of Virtue. If our Notions of 
the Plan of Providence were enlarged, in any 
ſort proportionable to what late Diſcoveries 
have enlarged our Views with Reſpect to the 
material World; Repreſentations of this Kind 
would not appear abſurd or extravagant. 
However they are not to be taken, as intend- 
ed for a literal Delineation of what is in 
Fact the particular Scheme of the Univerſe, 
which cannot be known without Revelation : 
for Suppoſitions are not to be looked on as 
true, becauſe not incredible: But they are 
mentioned to ſhew, that our finding Virtue 
to be hindred from procuring to itſelf ſuch 
Superiority and Advantages, is no Objec- 
tion againſt its having, in the eſſential Na- 
ture of the thing, a Tendency to procure 

| them, 
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them. And the Suppoſitions now mentio- Cy ap. 
ned do plainly ſhew this: For they ſhew, III. 
that theſe Hindrances are fo far from being 


neceſſary, that we ourſelves can eafily con- 
ceive, how they may be removed in future 
States, and full Scope be granted to Virtue. 
And all theſe advantageous Tendencies of it, 
are to be conſidered as Declarations of God 
in its Favour. This however is taking a 
pretty large Compaſs: though it is certain, 
that, as the material World appears to be, in 
a manner, boundleſs and immenſe; there 
muſt be ſome Scheme of Providence vaſt in 
Proportion to it. 


But let us return to the Earth our Habita- 
tion; and we ſhall ſee this happy Tendency 
of Virtue, by imagining an Inſtance not ſo 
vaſt and remote: by ſuppoſing a Kingdom 
or Society of Men upon it, perfectly virtu- 
ous, for a Succeſſion of many Ages; to which, 
if you pleaſe, may be given a Situation ad- 
vantageous for univerſal Monarchy. In ſuch 
a State, there would be no ſuch thing as 
Faction: but Men of the greateſt Capacity 
would of courſe, all along, have the chief 
Direction of Affairs willingly yielded to 
them ; and they would ſhare it among them- 
ſelves without Envy. Each of theſe would 
have the Part aſſigned him, to which his Ge- 
nius was peculiarly adapted: and * 
who 
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| Pa x T who had not any diſtinguiſhed Genius, would 
I. be fafe, and think themſelves very happy, by 
being under the Protection and Guidance of 
thoſe who had. Publick Determinations 
would really be the Reſult of the united Wil- 
dom of the Community: and they would 
faithfully be executed, by the united Strength 
of it. Some would in a higher Way con- 
tribute, but all would in ſome Way contri- 
bute, to the publick Proſperity : and in it, 
each would enjoy the Fruits of his own Vir- 
tue. And as Injuſtice, whether by Fraud or 
Force, would be unknown among themſelves; 
ſo they would be ſufficiently ſecured from it 
in their Neighbours. For Cunning and falſe 
Self-intereſt, Confederacies in Injuſtice, ever 
ſlight, and accompanied with Faction and 
inteſtine Treachery ; theſe on one hand 
would be found mere childiſh Folly and 
Weakneſs, when ſet in Oppoſition againſt 
Wiſdom, publick Spirit, Union inviolable, 
and Fidelity on the other: allowing both a 
ſufficient Length of Years to try their Force, 
Add the general Influence, which ſuch a 
Kingdom would have over the Face of the 
Earth, by Way of Example particularly, and 
the Reverence which would be paid it. It 
would plainly be ſuperior to all others, and 
the World muſt gradually come under its 
Empire: not by Means of lawleſs Violence; 
but partly by what muſt be allowed to be juſt 
Conquett ; 
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Conqueſt ; and partly by other Kingdoms ſub- Cu a y. 
mitting themſelves voluntarily to it, throngh- III. 
out a Courſe of Ages, and claiming its Pro- 
tection, one after another, in ſucceſſive Exi- 
gencies. The Head of it would be an uni- 
verſal Monarch, in another Senſe than any 
Mortal has yet been; and the eaſtern Stile 
would be literally applicable to him, that all 
People, Nations, and Languages ſhould ſerve 

him. And though indeed our Knowledge 

of human Nature, and the whole Hiſtory of 
Mankind, ſhew the Impoſſibility, without 
ſome miraculous Interpoſition, that a Num- 

ber of Men, here on Earth, ſhould unite in 

one Society or Government, in the Fear of 

God and univerſal Practice of Virtue : and 

that ſuch a Government ſhould continue ſo 
united for a Succeſſion of Ages: yet admit- 

ting or ſuppoſing this, the Effect would be as 

now drawn out. And thus, for Inſtance, the 
wonderful Power and Proſperity promiſed to 

the Jewiſh Nation in the Scripture, would be, 

in a great Meaſure, the Conſequence of what 

is predicted of them; that the People ſhould 

be all righteous and inherit the Land for 
evera; were we to underſtand the latter Phraſe 

of a long Continuance only, ſufficient to give 
things Time to work. The Predictions of 

this Kind, for there are many of them, can- 


not come to paſs, in the preſent known Courſe 
I bs. 21, 
| of 


PART of Nature; but ſuppoſe them come to paſs, | 


UN promiſed muſt naturally follow, to a very 
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and then, the Dominion and Preeminence 


conſiderable Degree. 


Conſider now, the general Syſtem of Re- 
ligion: that the Government of the World is F i 
uniform, and one, and moral ; that Virtue N 


and Right ſhall finally have the Advantage, 
and prevail over Fraud and lawleſs Force, 5 
over the Deceits as well as the Violence g 
Wickedneſs, under the Conduct of one ſu- 7 
preme Governor: And from the Obſervations 
above made, it will appear, that God has, by 
our Reaſon, given us to ſee a peculiar Con- 
nection in the ſeveral Parts of this Scheme, 
and a Tendency towards the Completion of 
it ariſing out of the very Nature of Virtue: 

which Tendency is to be confidered as ſome- 
what moral in the eſſential Conſtitution of 
Things. If any one ſhould think all this to 
be of little Importance ; I defire him to con- 
ſider, what he would think, if Vice had, eſ- 
ſentially, and 1n its Nature, theſe advantage- 
ous Tendencies; or if Virtue had eſſentially 
the direct contrary ones. 


But it may be objected, that, notwithſtanding 
all theſe natural Effects and theſe natural Ten- 
dencies of Virtue; yer Things may be Now 
going on throughout the Univerſe, and wy 90 
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on Hereafter, in the ſame mixt way as here atCn ay. 
preſent upon Earth: Virtue ſometimes proſpe- III. 
rous, ſometimes depreſſed; Vice ſometimes pu 


niſhed, ſometimes ſucceſsful. The Anſwer to 
which is, that it is not the Purpoſe of this Chap- 
ter, nor of this Treatiſe, properly to prove Ged's 
rfect moral Government over the World, or 
the Truth of Religiun ; but to obſerve what 
there is in the Conſtitution and Courſe of 
Nature, to confirm the proper Proof of it, 
ſuppoſed to be known : And that the Weight 
of the foregoing Obſervations to this Pur- 
poſe, may be thus diſtinctly proved. Plea- 
ſure and Pain are indeed to a certain Degree, 
ſay to a very high Degree, diſtributed amongſt 
us without any apparent Regard to the Merit 
or Demerit of Characters. And were there 
nothing elſe, concerning this Matter, diſcerni- 
ble in the Conſtitution and Courſe of Na- 
ture; there would be no Ground from the 

Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature, to ho 
or to fear, that Men wonld be rewarded or 
puniſhed hereafter according to their Deſerts : 
which however, it is to be remarked, implies, 
that even then there would be no Ground 
from Appearances to think, that Vice upon 
the whole would have the Advantage, rather 
than that Virtue would. And thus the 
Proof of a future State of Retribution, would 
reſt upon the uſual known Arguments for it: 
which are I think plainly unanſwerable; and 
H ond 
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| PA R r would be fo, though there were no additional 

I. Confirmation of them from the Things above 
WYV inſiſted on. But theſe Things are a very 
| ſtrong Confirmation of them. For, 


— o — 


Firſt, They ſhew, that the Author of Na- 
ture is not indifferent to Virtue and Vice. 
They amount to a Declaration from Him, 
determinate and not to be evaded, in Favour 
of one, and againſt the other: ſuch a De- 
claration, as there is nothing to be ſet over 
againſt or anſwer, on the Part of Vice. $ 
that were a Man, laying aſide the proper 
Proof of Religion, to determine from the 
Courſe of Nature only, whether it were moſt 
probable, that the Righteous or the Wicked, 
would have the Advantage in a future Life; 
there can be no Doubt, but that he would 
determine the Probability to be, that the for- 
mer would. The Courſe of Nature then, in 
the View of it now given, furniſhes us with 


Religion. 


Secondly, When, conformably to what Re- 


ligion teaches us, God ſhall reward and pu- 
niſh Virtue and Vice as ſuch, ſo as that every 


one ſhall, upon the whole, have his Deſerts; F 


this diſtributive Juſtice will not be a thing 
1 different in Kind, but only in Degree, from 
is what we experience in His preſent Govern- 
4 ment. 


a real practical Proof of the Obligations of 
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ment. It will be That in Efe#, toward Cn ar, 
which we now ſee a Tendency. It will be no Ill. 
more than the Completion of that moral Go- WW 
vernment, the Principles and Beginning of 
which, have been f. cn, beyond all Diſpute, 
diſcernible in the preſent Conſtitution and 


| Courſe of Nature. And from hence it 


follows, 


Thirdly, That, as under the natural Go- 
vernment of God, our Experience of thoſe 


Kinds and Degrees of Happineſs and Miſery, 


which we do experience at preſent, gives juſt 
Ground to hope tor and to fear, higher De- 
grees, and other Kinds of both in a _—_ 
State, ſuppoſing a future State admitted: 

ander his moral Government, our — 
that Virtue and Vice are, in the Manners 
above-mentioned, actually rewarded and pu- 
niſhed at preſent, in a certain Degree, gives 
juſt Ground to hope and to fear, that they 
may be rewarded and puniſhed in an higher 
Degree Hereafter. It is acknowledged indeed 
that This alone is not ſufficient Ground to 


F think, that they acrually will be rewarded and 


puniſhed in a higher Degree, rather than in 
a lower: But then, 


Laſtly, There is ſufficient Ground to think 


ſo, from the good and bad Tendencies ct 


Virtue and Vice. For thele Tendencies are 
H 2 eſſential, 
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ParrTeflential, and founded in, the Nature of 


Things : whereas the Hindrances to their 


becoming Effect, are, in numberleſs Caſes, 


not neceſſary, but artificial only. Now 
it may be much more ſtrongly argued, that 
theſe Tendencies, as well as the actual Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, of Virtue and Vice, 
which ariſe directly out of the Nature of 
things, will remain Hereafter, than that the 
accidental Hindrances of them will. And if 
theſe Hindrances do not remain ; thoſe Re- 
wards and Puniſhments cannot but be carried 
on much further towards the Perfection of 
Moral Government: 2. e. the Tendencies of 
Virtue and Vice will become Effect: But 
when, or where, or in what particular Way, 
cannot be known at all, but by Revelation. 


Upon the whole: There is a Kind of mo- 
ral Government implied in God's natural Go- 
vernment: * Virtue and Vice are naturally re- 
warded and puniſhed as beneficial and mit- 
chievous to Society; * and rewarded and pu- 
niſhed directly as Virtue and Vice.! The 
Notion then of a moral Scheme of Govern- 
ment, is not fictitious, but natural; for it is 
ſuggeſted to our Thoughts by the Conſtitution 
and Courſe of Nature: and the Execution 
of this Scheme is actually begun, in the 


p. 72. p. 73. p. 74, &e. 
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Inſtances here mentioned. And theſe things CHA xp. 
are to be conſidered, as a Declaration of the III. 
Author of Nature, for Virtue, and againſt (FVW 


Vice : They give a Credibility to the Suppo- 
ſition of their being rewarded and puniſhed 
Fereafter ; and alſo Ground to hope and to 
far, that they may be rewarded and puniſhed 
in higher Degrees than they are Here. And 
as all this is confirmed, ſo the Argument for 


Religion, from the Conſtitution and Courſe 


of Nature, is carried on farther, by obſerving, 
that there are natural Tendencies, and, in in- 
numerable Caſes, only artificial Hindrances, 
to this moral Scheme's being carried on much 
farther towards Perfection, than it is at pre- 
ſent n. The Notion then of a moral Scheme 
of Government, much more perfe& than 
what is ſeen, is not a fictitious, but a natural 
Notion ; for it is ſuggeſted to our Thoughts, 
by the effential Tendencies of Virtue and 
Vice. And theſe Tendencies are to be con- 
ſideted as Intumations, as implicit Promiſes 
and Threatnings, from the Author of Na- 
ture, of much greater Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments to follow Virtue and Vice, than do 
at preſent." And indeed, every natural Ten- 
dency, which is to continue, but which is 
hindred from becoming Effect by only acci- 
dental Cauſes, affords a Preſumption, that 
ſuch Tendency will, ſome Time or other, 
m p. 85, &c. 
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Pa R r become Effect: a Preſumption in Degree 


proportionable to the Length of the Duration, 


through which ſuch Tendency will continue. 


And from theſe things together, ariſes a real 
Preſumption, that the Moral Scheme of Go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed in Nature, ſhall be car- 
ried on much farther towards Perfection here- 
after; and, I think, a Preſumption that it will 
be abſolutely compleated. But from theſe 
things, joined with the moral Nature which 
God has given us, conſidered as given us by 
Him, ariſcs a practical Proof “ that it will be 
compleated : a Proof from Fact; and there- 
fore a diſtinct one from That, which is dedu- 
ced from the eternal and unalterable Relations, 
the Fitneſs and Unhtneſs of Actions. 


® Sce this Proof drawn cut briefly, Ch. vi. p. 167, &e. 
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CH A P. IV. 


Df a State of Probation, as implying 


Trial, Difficulties and Danger. 


103 


HE general Doctrine of Religion, that C ap, 
our preſent Life is a State of Proba- IV. 
tion for a future one, comprehends under it WW 


ſeveral particular things, diſtin from each 
other. But the firſt, and moſt common Mean- 
ing of it, ſeems to be, that our future Inte- 
reit is now depending, and depending upon 
Ourſelves ; that we have Scope and Opportu- 
nities Here, for that good and bad Behaviour, 
which God will reward and puniſh Hereaf- 
ter; together with Temptations to one, as 
well as Inducements of Reaſon to the other. 
And this is, in great meaſure, the ſame with 
laying, that we are under the moral Govern- 
ment of God, and to give an Account of our 


Actions to Him. For the Notion of a future 


Account and general righteous Judgment, im- 


plies ſome Sort of Temptations to what is 


Wrong: otherwiſe there would be no moral 
Poſſibility of Doing Wrong, nor Ground for 
judgment, or Diſcrimination. But there is 
this Difference, that the Word Probation is 
more diſtinctly and particularly expreſſive of 
H 4 Allure- 
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Pa x TAllurements to Wrong, or Difficulties in ad- 


hering uniformly to what is Right, and of the 


UV Danger of Miſcarrying by ſuch Temptations, 


than the Words Moral Government. A State 
of Probation then, as thus particularly im- 
plying in it Trial, Ditfticuliies and Danger, 
may require to be conſidered diſtinctly by 
itſelf. 


And as the moral Government of God, 
which Religion teaches us, implies, that we 
are in a State of Trial with regard to a future 
World: fo alſo his natural Government over 
us, implies, that we are in a State of Trial, 
in the like Senſe, with regard to the preſent 
World. Natural Government by Rewards 
and Puniſhments, as much implies natural 
Trial, as moral Government does moral Trial. 
The natural Government cf God here meant?*, 
conſiſts, in his annexing Pleaſure to ſome 
Actions, and Pain to others, which are in 
our Power to do or forbear, and in giving us 
Notice of ſuch Appointment beforehand, 
This neceſſarily unphes, that he has made 
our Happinefs and Miſery, or our Intereſt, to 
depend in Part upon Ourſelves. And fo far 
as Men have Temptations to any Courſe of 
Action, which will probably occaſion them 
greater temporal Inconvenience and Uneati- 
neſs, than Satisfaction; ſo far their temporal 

+ Chap. ii. 
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Intereſt is in Danger from themſelves, or they C x ap. 
are in a State of Trial with reſpect to it. IV. 
Now People often blame others, and even 


themſelves, for their Miſconduct in their tem- 
poral Concerns. And we find many are 
greatly wanting to themſelves, and miſs of 
that natural Happineſs, which they might 
have obtained in tE< preſent Life: perhaps 
every one does in ſome Degree, But many 
run themſelves into great Inconvenience, and 
into extreme Diſtreſs and Miſery : not through 
Incapacity of knowing better, and doing bet- 
ter for themſelves, which would be nothing 
to the preſent Purpoſe ; but through their 
own Fault. And theſe things neceſſarily im- 
ply Temptation, and Danger of miſcarrying, 
in a greater or leſs Degree, with reſpect to 
our worldly Intereſt or Happineſs. Every one 
too, without having Religion in his Thoughts, 
ipeaks of the Hazards which young People 
run, upon their ſetting out in the World: 
Hazards from other Cauſes, than merely 
their Ignorance, and unavoidable Accidents. 
And ſome Courſes of Vice, at leaſt, being 
contrary to Men's worldly Intereſt or Good ; 
Temptations to thefe, mult at the ſame time 
be Temptations to forego our preſent, and 
our future Intereſt, Thus in our natural or 
temporal Capacity, we are in a State of Trial, 
7. e. of Difficulty and Danger, analogous, or 
like to our moral and religious Trial. 


This 
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Par T This will more diſtinctly appear to any one, 


J. 


who thinks it worth while, more diſtinctly, 


o conſider, what it is which conſtitutes our 


Trial in both Capacities, and to obſerve, how 
Mankind behave under it. 


And that which conſtitutes this our Trial, 
in both theſe Capacities, muſt be ſomewhat 
either in our external Circumſtances, or in our 
Nature. For, on the one hand, Perſons may 
be betrayed into wrong Behaviour upon Sur- 
prize, or overcome upon any other very fingu- 
lar and extraordinary external Occaſions; who 
would, otherwiſe, have preſerved their Cha- 
rater of Prudence and of Virtue : in which 
Caſes, every one, in ſpeaking of the wrong 


Behaviour of theſe Perſons, would impute it 


to ſuch particular external Circumſtances. 
And on the other hand, Men who have con- 
tracted Habits of Vice and Folly of any 
kind, or have ſome particular Paſſions in Ex- 
ceſs, will ſeek Opportunities, and, as it were, 
go out of their way, to gratify themſelves in 
thete Reſpects, at the Expence of their Wil- 
dom and their Virtue; led to it, as every orie 
would fay, not by external Temptations, but 
by ſuch Habits and Paſſions. And the Ac- 
count of this laſt Cale is, that particular Paſ- 
ſions arc no more coincident with Prudence, 
or That reaſonable Self-love, the End of 

which 
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which is our worldly Iatereſt, than they are Cy ap. 
with the Principle of Virtue and Religion; IV 
but often draw contrary ways to one, as well 
as to the other: and fo ſuch particular Paſ- 
ſions are as much Temptations, to act im- 
prudently with regard to our worldly Intereſt, 


as to act vitiouſiy d. However, as when we 
ſay, Men are miſled by external Circumſtances 
of Temptation; it cannot but be underſtood, 
that there is ſome what within themſclves, to 
render thoſe Circumſtances Temptations, or 
to render them ſuſceptible of Impreſſions from 
them: So when we fay, they are mi ed by 
Paſſions; it is always ſuppoſed, that there 
are Occaſions, Circumſtances, and Objects, 
exciting theſe Paſſions, and affording Means 
for gratifying them. And therefore, Temp- 
tations from within, and from without, coin- 
cide, and mutually imply each other. Now 
the ſeveral external Objects of the Appetites, 
Paſſions, and Affections, being preſent to 


the Senſes, or offering themſelves to the 


Mind, and ſo exciting Emotions ſuitable to 
their Nature ; not only in Cafes where they 
can be gratified conſiſtently with Innocence 
and Prudence, but alſo in Cafes where they 
cannot, and yet can be gratified imprudently 
and vitiouſly : this as really pute them in 
Danger of voluntarily foregoing their preſent 


See Sermons preached at the Rolli, 1726. 2d. Ed. p. 205, 
. Pref. p. 25, Cc. Serm. p. 21, Cc. 
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PA R TIntereſt or Good, as their future; and as real- 


ly renders Self-denial neceſſary to ſecute one, 


Wy as the other : z. e. We are in a like State of 


Trial with Reſpect to Both, by the very fame 
Paſſions, excited by the very ſame Means. 
Thus Mankind having a temporal Intereſt 
depending upon themſelves, and a prudent 
Courſe of Behaviour being neceſſary to ſecure 
it; Paſſions inordinately excited, whether by 
Means of Example, or by any other external 
Circumſtance, towards ſuch Objects, at ſuch 
Times, or in ſuch Degrees, as that they can- 
not be gratified conſiſtently with wotldly 
Prudence ; are Temptations, dangerous, and 
too often ſucceſsful Temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal Good for a leſs; 1. e. to fore- 
go what is, upon the whole, our temporal 
[ntereſt, for the ſake of a preſent Gratifica- 
tion. This is a Deſcription of our State of 
Trial in our temporal Capacity. Subſtitute 
now the Word future for temporal, and Vir- 
tre for Prudence; and it will be juſt as pro- 
per a Deſcription of our State of Trial in our 
religious Capacity : ſo analogous are they to 
cach other. 


If, from Conſideration of this our like State 
of Trial in both Capacities, we go on to ob- 
ſerve farther, how Mankind behave under it; 


we ſhall find there are ſome, who have fo 


little Senſe of it, that they ſcarce look beyond 
the 
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the paſſing Day: They are ſo taken up with Cu ae. 
preſent Gratifications, as to have, in a man- IV. 
ner, no Feeling of Cenſequences, no Regard Wo 


to their future Eaſe or Fortune in this Life; 
any more than to their Happineſs in another. 
Some appear to be blinded and deceived by 
inordinate Paſſion, in their worldly Concerns, 
as much as in Religion. Others are, not de- 
ceived, but, as it were, forcibly carried away 
by the like Paſſions, againſt their better Judg- 
ment, and feeble Reſolutions too of actin 
better. And there are Men, and truly they 
are not a few, who ſhameleſſly avow, not 
their Intereſt, þut their mere Will and Plea- 
ſure, to be their Law of Life: and who, in 
cpen Defiance of every thing that is reaſona- 
ble, will go on in a Courſe of vitious Extra- 
vagance, foreſeeing, with no Remorſe and 
little Fear, that it will be their temporal Ru- 
in; and ſome of them, under the Apprehen- 
ton of the Conſequences of Wickedneſs in 
another State. And to ſpeak in the moſt mo- 
derate Way, human Creatures are not only 
continually liable to go wrong voluntarily, but 
we ſee likewiſe that they often actually do fo, 
with reſpe& to their temporal Intereſts, as 
well as with reſpect to Religion. 


Thus our Difficulties and Dangers, or our 
Trials, in our temporal and our religious Ca- 
pacity, as they proceed from the ſame Cauſes, 


and 
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Pa x Tand have the ſame Effect upon Men's Beha- 
I. viour, are evidently analogous, and of the 


ame Kind. 
It may be added, that as the Difficulties 


and Dangers of Miſcarrying in our religious 
State of Trial, are greatly increaſed, and one 
is ready to think, in a manner wholly made, 
by the ill Behaviour of Others; by a Wrong 
Education, wrong in a moral Senſe, ſome- 
times poſitively vitious ; by general bad Ex- 
ample; by the diſhoneſt Artifices, which are 
got into Buſineſs of all Kinds; and, in very 
many Parts of the World, by Religion's being 
corrupted into Superſtitions, which indulge 
Men in their Viccs : So in like manner, the 
Dithculties of conducting ourſelves prudently 
in reſpect to our preſent Intereſt, and our Dan- 


greatly increaſed, by a fooliſh Education; 
and, after we come to mature Age, by the 
Extravagance and Careleſſneſs of Others, 
whom we have Intercourſe with; and by miſ- 
taken Notions, very generally prevalent, and 
taken up for common Opinion, concerning 
temporal Happineſs, and wherein it conſiſts. 
And Perſons, by their own Negligence and 
Folly in their temporal Affairs, no leſs than 
by a Courſe of Vice, bring themſelves into 
new Difficulties ; and, by Habits of Indul- 
gence, become leſs qualified to go through 
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them: And one Irregularity after another, Cy a r. 


embarraſſes things to ſuch a Degree, that 


they know not where about they are; andi... 


often makes the Path of Conduct fo intricate 
and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it 
out; difficult even to determine what is the 
prudent or the moral Part. Thus, for In- 
ſtance, wrong Behaviour in one Stage of Life, 
Youth ; wrong, I mean, conſidering our- 
ſelves only in our temporal Capacity, without 
taking in Religion; this, in ſeveral Ways, in- 
creaſes the Difficulties of right Behaviour in 
mature Age; 2. e. puts us into a more dif- 


advantageous State of Trial in our temporal 
Capacity, 


We are an inferior Part of the Creation of 
God. There are natural Appearances of our 
being in a State of Degradation. And we 
certainly are in a Condition, which does not 


ſeem, by any means, the moſt advantageous 


we could imagine or deſire, either in our 
natural or moral Capacity, for ſecuring either 
our preſent or future Intereſt, However, this 
Condition, low and careful and uncertain as 
it is, does not afford any juſt Ground of Com- 
plaint. For, as Men may manage their tem- 
poral Affairs with Prudence, and ſo paſs their 
Days here on Earth in tolerable Eaſe and Sa- 
tisfaction, by a moderate Degree of Care: ſo 


© Part IT, Chap. v. p-. 298. : Ss 
1 likewiſe 
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PAR x likewiſe with regard to Religion, there is no 


more required than what they are well able to 


add, and what they muſt be greatly wanting 


to themſelves, if they neglect. And for Per- 
ſons to have That put upon them, which they 
are well able to go through, and no more, 
we naturally conſider as an equitable thing; 
ſuppoſing it done by proper Authority. Nor 
have we any more Reaſon to complain of it, 
with regard to the Author of Nature, than 
of his not having given us other Advantages, 
belonging to other Orders of Creatures. 


But the thing here inſiſted upon is, that 
the State of Trial which Religion teaches us 
we are in, is rendered credible, by its being 
throughout uniform and of a piece with the 
general Conduct of Providence towards us, 
in all other Reſpects within the Compaſs of 
our Knowledge. Indeed if Mankind conſide- 
red in their natural Capacity, as Inhabitants 
of this World only, found themſelves, from 
their Birth to their Death, in a ſettled State of 
Security and Happineſs, without any Sollici- 
tude or Thought of their own : or if they 


were in no Danger of being brought into In- 


conveniencies and Diſtreſs, by Careleſsneſs, 
or the Folly of Paſſion, through bad Exam- 
ple, the Treachery of others, or the deceit- 
ful Appearances of things: Were This our 
natural Condition; then it might ſeem 

| ſtrange, 


z 
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ſtrange, and be ſome Preſumption againſt the Cy ap. 
Truth of Religion, that it repreſents our fu- IV. 
ture and more general Intereſt, as not ſecure gywWw 


of courſe, but as depending upon our Beha- 
viour, and requiring Recollection and Self- 
government to obtain it. For it might be al- 
ledged, © What you ſay is our Condition in 


one Reſpect, is not in any wiſe of a Sort 


* with what we find, by Experience, our 
Condition is in another. Our whole pre- 
« ſent Intereſt is ſecured to our hands, with- 
* out any Sollicitude of ours; and wh 

* ſhould not our future Intereſt, if we have 
« any ſuch, be ſo too?” But fince, on the 
contrary, Thought and Confideration, the vo- 
luntary denying ourſelves many Things which 
we deſire, and a Courſe of Behaviour, far 
from being always agreeable to us ; are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to our acting even a common 
decent, and common prudent Part, ſo as to 
paſs with any Satisfaction through the pre- 


ſent World, and be received upon any tolera- 
ble good Terms in it: ſince this is the Cale, 


all Preſumption againſt Self-denyal and Atten- 


| 


tion being neceſſary to ſecure our higher In- 
tereſt, is removed, Had we not Experience, 


it might, perhaps ſpeciouſly, be urged, that 
it is improbable any thing of Hazard and 


Danger ſhould be put upon us by an infinite 
Being; when every thing which is Hazard 
and Danger in our manner of Conception, 


I and 
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PART and will end in Error, Confuſion, and Mi. 


ſery, is now already certain in his Fore-know- 


WUWV ledge. And indeed, why any thing of Ha- 


zard and Danger ſhould be put upon ſuch 
frail Creatures as we are, may well be thought 
a Difficulty in Speculation ; and cannot but 
be ſo, till we know the whole, or, however, 
much more of the Caſe. But ſtill the Conſti- 
tution of Nature is as it is. Our Happineſs 
and Miſery are truſted to our Conduct, and 


made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and, in 


many Circumſtances, a great deal too, is put 


upon Us, either to do, or to ſuffer, as ve 


chuſe. And all the various Miſeries of Life, 


which People bring upon themſelves by Neg- 
ligence and Folly, and might have avoided by 


proper Care, are Inſtances of this: Which | 
Miſeries are beforehand, juſt as contingent Þ 


and undetermined as their Conduct, and left 
to be determined by it. 


Theſe Obſervations are an Anſwer to the 
Objections againſt the Credibility of a State ct 
Trial, as implying Temptations, and real 
Danger of miſcarrying with regard to out 


general Intereſt, under the moral Government | 


of God : and they ſhew, that, if we are at 
all to be confidered in ſuch a Capacity, and 
as having ſuch an Intereſt ; the general Ana- 
logy of Prgvidence muſt lead us to apprehend 
ourſelves in Danger of miſcarrying, in diffe- 

rent 
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i tent Degrees, as to this Intereſt, by our neg- CH ay. 
1 lecting to act the proper Part belonging to us IV. 

* in that Capacity. For we have a preſent In- v 
h | tereſt, under the Government of God which 

he © we experience here upon Earth. And this 

ut © Intereſt, as it is not forced upon us, fo nei- 

er, ther is it offered to our Acceptance, but to our 

u- & Acquiſition ; in ſuch Sort, as that we are in 


e& | Danger of miſſing it, by means of Tempta- 
nd tions to neglect, or act contrary to it; and 
in ! without Attention and Self-denial, muſt and 
ut do miſs of it. It is then perfectly credible, 
ve that this may be our Caſe, with Reſpect to 
fe, | that chief and final Good, which Religion 
eg- propoſes to us, | 

by 
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PART 


CHA EF. . 


Of a State of Probation, as intended 


for moral Diſcipline and Improve- 


ments. 


ROM the Conſideration of our being 
in a Probation-ſtate, of ſo much Dif-. 


WV 'V ficulty and Hazard, naturally ariſes the Que- Þ 


ſtion, how we came to be placed in it. But 
ſuch a general Inquiry as this, would be found 
involved in inſuperable Difficulties. For, 
though ſome of theſe Difficulties would be 
leſſened by obſerving, that all Wickedneſs is 
voluntary, as is implied in its very Notion; ] 
and that many of the Miſeries of Life have 
apparent good Effects: yet, when we con- 
ſider other Circumſtances belonging to both, 
and what muft be the Conſequence of the 
former in a Life to come; it cannot but be 
acknowledged plain Folly and Preſumption, Þ 
to pretend to give an Account of the whole | 
Reaſons of this Matter: the whole Reaſons 
of our being allotted a Condition, out of 
which ſo much Wickedneſs and Miſery, © 
circumſtanced, would in Fact ariſe, Whether 
it be not beyond our Faculties, not only to 
find out, but even to underſtand, the whok 
| Account 
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Account of This; or, though we ſhould be CHA vp, 
ſuppoſed capable of underſtanding it, yet, V. 


whether it would be of Service or Prejudice WW 
to us to be informed of it; is impoſſible to ſay. 


4 But as our preſent Condition can in no wiſe 
* # be ſhewn inconſiſtent with the perfect moral 
e-Government of God: ſo Religion teaches us 


we were placed in it, that we might qualify 
ourſelves, by the Practice of Virtue, for ano- 
ther State which is to follow it. And this, 
"I though but a partial Anſwer, a very partial 

one indeed, to the Inquiry now mentioned; 
Ine | Pet, is a more ſatisfactory Anſwer to Another, 

which is of real, and of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance to us to have anſwered: the Inquiry, 
be What is our Buſineſs here? The known End 
then, why we are placed in a State of fo 


_ much Affliction, Hazard, and Difficulty, is, 
— our Improvement in Virtue and Piety, as the 


requiſite Qualification for a future State of 
oth Security and Happineſs. 


Now the Beginning of Life, conſidered as 
an Education for mature Age in the preſent 
World, appears plainly, at firſt ſight, analo- 
dàous to this our Trial for a future one: the 
former being in our temporal Capacity, 
what the latter is in our religious Capacity. 
But ſome Obſervations common to both 
of them, and a more diſtin Conſidera- 
| tion of each, will more diſtinctly ſhew the 
I 3 Extent 
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Pa R TExtent and Force of the Analogy between 
IJ. them; and the Credibility, which ariſes from 
hence, as well as from the Nature of the 
thing, that the preſent Life was intended to 

be a State of Diſcipline for a future one. 


I. Every Species of Creatures is, we ſee, 
deſigned for a particular way of Life; to 
which, the Nature, the Capacities, Temper, 
and Qualifications, of each Species, are as 
neceſſary, as their external Circumſtances, 
Both come into the Notion of ſuch State, or 
particular way of Life, and are conſtituent 
Parts of it. Change a Man's Capacities or 
Character to the Degree, in which it is con- 
ceivable they may be changed ; and he would 
be altogether incapable of a human Courſe of 
Life, and human Happineſs: as incapable, as 
if, his Nature continuing unchanged, he were 
placed in a World, where he had no Sphere 
of Action, nor any Objects to anſwer his Ap- 
petites, Paſſions, and Affections of any Sort. 
One thing is ſet over againſt another, as an 
antient Writer expreſſes it. Our Nature cor- 
reſponds to our external Condition. Without 
this Correſpondence, there would be no Poſ- 
ſibility of any ſuch thing as human Life and 
human IIappineſs: which Life and Happinels 
are, therefore, a Reſult from our Nature and 
Condition jointly : meaning by human Life, 
not living in the literal Senſe, but the whole 

com- 
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complex Notion commonly underſtood by Cn ap. 
thoſe Words. So that, without determining V. 
what will be the Employment and Happineſs, 'Fww 


the particular Life, of good Men hereafter ; 
there muſt be ſome determinate Capacities, 
ſome neceſſary Character and Qualifications, 
without which Perſons cannot but be utterly 
incapable of it: in like manner, as there muſt 
be ſome, without which Men would be inca- 
pable of their preſent State of Life. Now, 


IT. The Conſtitution of human Creatures, 
and indeed of all Creatures which come un- 
der our Notice, is ſuch, as that they are ca- 
pable of naturally becoming qualified for 
States of Life, for which they were once 
wholly unqualified. In Imagination we may 
indeed conceive of Creatures, as incapable of 
having any of their Faculties naturally en- 
larged, or as being unable naturally to acquire 
any new Qualifications : But the Faculties of 
every Species known to us, are made for En- 
largement ; for Acquirements of Experience 
and Habits. We find ourſelves in particular 
indued with Capacities, not only of per- 
ceiving Ideas, and of Knowledge or perceiv- 


ing Truth, but alſo of ſtoring up our Ideas 
and Knowledge by Memory. We are capable, 


not only of acting, and of having different 


| momentary Impreffions made upon us; but of 
getting a new Facility in any Kind of Action, 


14 and 
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PAR Tand of ſettled Alterations in our Temper or 


Character. The Power of the two laſt is the 


UV Power of Habits. But neither the Perception 


of Ideas, nor Knowledge of any Sort, are 
Habits; though abſolutely neceſſary to the 
forming of them. However, Apprehenſion, 
Reaſon, Memory, which are the Capacities 
of acquiring Knowledge, are greatly im- 
proved by Exerciſe. Whether the Word Ha- 
bit is applicable to all theſe Improvements, and 
in particular how far the Powers of Memory 
and of Habits may be Powers of the ſame 
Nature, I ſhall not inquire. But that Per- 
ceptions come into our Minds readily and of 
courſe, by means of their having been there 
before, ſeems a thing of the ſame Sort, as 
Readineſs in any particular Kind of Action, 
proceeding from being accuſtomed to it. And 
Aptneſs to recolle& practical Obſervations of 
Service in our Conduct, is plainly Habit in 
many Cafes. There are Habits of Percepti- 
on, and Habits of Action. An Inſtance of 
the former, is our conſtant and even involun- 
tary Readineſs, in correcting the Impreſſions 
of our Sight concerning Magnitudes and Diſ- 
tances, ſo as to ſubſtitute Judgment in the 
Room of Senſation imperceptibly to ourſelves. 
And it feems as if all other Aſſociations of 
Ideas not naturally connected, might be called 
paſſive Habits; as properly as our Readineſs 
in underſtanding Languages upon Sight, or 

hearing 
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hearing of Words. And our Readineſs in CHAr. 
ſpeaking and writing them is an Inſtance of V. 
the latter, of active Habits. For Diſtinctneſs, 'yww 
we may conſider Habits, as belonging to the 
Body, or the Mind: and the latter will be 
explained by the former. Under the former 
are comprehended all bodily Activities or Mo- 
tions, whether graceful or unbecoming, which 
are owing to Uſe : Under the latter, general 
Habits of Life and Conduct; ſuch as thoſe 
of Obedience and Submiſſion to Authority, or 
to any particular Perſon ; thoſe of Veracity, 
Juſtice, and Charity; thoſe of Attention, In- 
duſtry, Self-government, Envy, Revenge. 
And Habits of this latter Kind ſeem produced 
by repeated Acts, as well as the former. And 
in like manner as Habits belonging to the Bo- 
dy, are produced by external Acts : ſo Habits 
of the Mind are produced by the Exertion of 
inward practical Principles, i. e. by carrying 
them into Act, or acting upon them; the 
Principles of Obedience, of Veracity, Juſtice, 
and Charity. Nor can thoſe Habits be formed 
by any external Courſe of Action, otherwiſe 
than as it proceeds from theſe Principles : be- 
cauſe it is only theſe inward Principles exert- 
ed, which are ſtrictly Acts of Obedience, of 
Veracity, of Juſtice, and of Charity. So like- 
wite Habits of Attention, induſtry, Self-go- 
vernment, are in the fame manner acquired 
by Exc:cite ; and Habics of Envy and Re- 
2 venge 
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Pa R Tvenge by Indulgence, whether in outward 
I, Act, or in Thought and Intention, 1. e. in- 
ward Act: for ſuch Intention is an Act. Reſo- 
lutions alſo to do well, are properly Acts. And 
endeavouring to enforce upon our own Minds, 
a practical Senſe of Virtue, or to beget in O- 
thers that practical Senſe of it, which a Man 
really has himſelf, is a virtuous Act. All theſe, 
therefore, may and will contribute towards 
forming good Habits. But going over the 
Theory of Virtue in one's Thoughts, talking 
well, and drawing fine Pictures, of it ; this 
is ſo far from neceſſarily or certainly conducing 
to form an Habit of it, in him who thus em- 
ploys himſelf ; that it may harden the Mind 
in a contrary Courſe, and render it gradually 
more inſenſible, i. e. form an Habit of Inſen- 
ſibility, to all moral Conſiderations. For, 
from our very Faculty of Habits, paſſive Im- 
preſſions, by being repeated, grow weaker, 
Thoughts, by often paſſing through the Mind, 
are felt leſs ſenſibly: Being accuſtomed to 
Danger, begets Intrepidity, 7. e. leſſens Fear; 
to Diſtreſs, leſſens the Paſſion of Pity ; to 
Inſtances of Others Mortality, leſſens the ſen- 
ſible Apprehenſion of our own. And from 
theſe two Obſervations together; that practi- 
cal Habits are formed and ſtrengthened by re- 
peated Acts, and that paſſive Impreſſions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us; it 
muſt follow, that active Habits may be gra- 
dually 
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dually forming and ſtrengthening, by a Courſe Cy ap. 

of acting upon ſuch and ſuch Motives and V. 

Excitements, whilſt theſe Motives and Ex- 

citements themſelves are, by proportionable 

Degrees, growing leſs ſenſible, i. e. are con- 
tinually leſs and leſs ſenſibly felt, even as the 

active Habits ſtrengthen. And Experience 

confirms this: For active Principles, at the 

very time that they are leſs lively in Percep- 

tion than they were, are found to be, ſome 

how, wrought more thoroughly into the Tem- 

per and Character, and become more effectual 

in influencing our Practice. The three things 

juſt mentioned may afford Inſtances of it. 

Perception of Danger, is a natural Excite- 

ment of pafſive Fear, and active Caution: 

And by being inured to Danger, Habits of 

the latter are gradually wrought, at the ſame 

time that the former gradually leſſens. Per- 4 

ception of Diſtreſs in others, is a natural | 

Excitement, pafhvely to pity, and actively to 

relieve it: But let a man ſet himſelf to at- 

tend to, inquire out, and relieve diſtreſſed 

Perſons, and he cannot but grow leſs and leſs . 

ſenſibly affected with the various Miſeries of 

Lite, with which he muſt become acquaint- 

ed; when yet, at the ſame time, Benevolence, 

conſidered not as a Paſſion, but as a practical 
Principle of Action, will ſtrengthen : and 
whilſt he paſſively compaſſionates the diſtreſ- 
ſed leſs, he will acquire a greater Aptitude 

EN actively 
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Pa R r actively to aſſiſt and befriend them. So alſo 
I, at the ſame time that the daily Inſtances of 
Mens dying around us, give us daily a leſs 
ſenſible paſſive Feeling or Apprehenſion of our 
own Mortality, ſuch Inſtances greatly con- 
tribute to the ſtrengthening a 2 Regard 
to it in ſerious Men; 1. e. to forming an Ha- 
bit of acting with a conſtant View to it. And 
this ſeems again further to ſhew, that paſſive 
Impreſſions made upon our Minds by Admo- 
nition, Experience, Example, though they 
may have a remote Efficacy, and a very great 
one, towards forming active Habits, yet, can 
have this Efficacy no otherwiſe than by in- 
ducing us to ſuch a Courſe of Action : and 
that it is, not being affected ſo and ſo, but 
Acting, which forms thoſe Habits : Only it 
muſt be always remembered, that real Endea- 
vours to enforce good Impreſſions upon our- 
ſelves, are a Species of virtuous Action. Nor 
do we know how far it is poſſible, in the na- 
ture of things, that Effects ſhould be wrought 
in us at once, equivalent to Habits, z. e. what 
is wrought by Uſe and Exerciſe. However, 
the thing inſiſted upon is, not what may be 
poſſible, but what is in Fact the Appointment 
of Nature: which is, that active Habits are 
to be formed by Exerciſe. Their Progreſs 
may be ſo gradual, as to be imperceptible of 
its Steps : It may be hard to explain the Fa- 
culty, by which we are capable of Habits, 
throughout 
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throughout its ſeveral Parts; and to trace it Cn ap. 
up to is Original, fo as to diſtinguiſh it from V. 
all others in our Mind: And it ſeems as if WW 


contrary Effects were to be aſcribed to it. But 
the thing in general, that our Nature is form- 
ed to yield, in ſome ſuch Manner as this, to 
Uſe and Exerciſe, is Matter of certain Ex- 
perience. 


Thus, by accuſtoming ourſelves to any 
Courſe of Action, we get an Aptneſs to go 
on, a Facility, Readineſs, and often Pleaſure, 
in it, The Inclinations which rendered us 
averſe to it, grow weaker : the Difficulties in 
it, not only the imaginary but the real ones, 
leſſen : the Reaſons for it, offer themſelves of 
courſe to our Thoughts upon all Occaſions : 
and the leaſt Glimpſe of them is ſufficient to 
make us go on, in a Courſe of Action, to 
which we have been accuſtomed. And prac- 
tical Principles appear to grow ſtronger, ab- 
ſolutely in themſelves, by Exerciſe ; as well 
as relatively, with regard to contrary Princi- 
ples; which, by being accuſtomed to ſub- 
mit, do ſo habitually, and of Courſe. And 
thus a new Character, in ſeveral Reſpects, 
may be formed; and many Habitudes of 
Life, not given by Nature, but which Na- 
ture directs us to acquire, 


III. Indeed 
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ParT III. Indeed we may be aſſured, that we 


ſhould never have had theſe Capacities of im- 


WW V proving by Experience, acquired Knowledge, 


and Habits, had they not been neceſſary, and 
intended to be made uſe of. And accordingly 
we find them ſo neceſſary, and ſo much in- 
tended, that without them we ſhould be ut- 
terly incapable of That, which was the End 
for which we were made, confidered in our 
temporal Capacity only : the Employments 
and Satisfactions of our mature State of Life, 


Nature does in no wiſe qualify us wholly, 
much leſs at once, for this mature State of 
Life. Even Maturity of Underſtanding and 
bodily Strength, are not only arrived to gra- 
dually, but are alſo very much owing to the 
continued Exerciſe of our Powers of Body 
and Mind, from Infancy. But if we ſup- 
poſe a Perſon brought into the World with 
both theſe in Maturity, as far as this is con- 
ceivable ; he would plainly at firſt be as un- 
qualified for the human Life of mature Age, 
as an Idiot, He would be in a manner dif- 
trated, with Aſtoniſhment, and Apprehen- 


ſion, and Curioſity, and Suſpence: Nor can 


one gueſs, how long it would be, before he 
would be familiarized to himſelf and the Ob- 


jets about him enough, even to ſet himſelf 


to any thing. It may be queſtioned too, whe- 
ther 
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ther the natural Information of his Sight and Cn a p. 


Hearing, would be of any manner of uſe at 


all to him in acting, before Experience. And (FWW 


it ſeems, that Men would be ſtrangely head- 
ſtrong and ſelf-willed, and diſpoſed to exert 
themſelves with an Impetuoſity, which would 
render Soclety inſupportable, and the living 
in it impracticable; were it not for ſome ac- 
quired Moderation and Self-government, ſome 
Aptitude and Readineſs in reſtraining them- 
ſelves, and concealing their Senſe of things. 
Want of every thing of this Kind which is 
learnt, would render a Man as uncapable of 
Society, as Want of Language would : or as 
his natural Ignorance of any of the particu- 
lar Employments of Life, would render him 
uncapable of prov4ing himſelf with the com- 
mon Conveniences, or ſupplying the neceſſary 
Wants of it. In theſe Reſpects, and proba- 
bly in many more, of which we have no 
particular Notion, Mankind is left, by Na- 
ture, an unformed, unfiniſhed Creature ; ut- 
terly deficient and unqualified, before the Ac- 
quirement of Knowledge, Experience, and 
Habits, for that mature State of Life, which 
was the End of his Creation, conſidering him 
as related only to this World. 


But then, as Nature has endued us with a 
Power of ſupplying thoſe Deficiencies, by 
acquired Knowledge, Experience, and Ha- 

bits: 
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PAR r bits: ſo likewiſe we are placed in a Condi- 
I. tion, in Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, fit- 
ted for it; fitted for our acquiring thoſe Qua- 
lifications of all Sorts, which we ſtand in need 

of in mature Age. Hence Children, from 

their very Birth, are daily growing acquainted, 

with the Objects about them, with the Scene 

in which they are placed, and to have a fu- 

ture Part; and learning ſumewhat or other, 
neceſſary to the Performance of it. The Sub- 
ordinations, to which they are accuſtomed in 
domeſtick Life, teach them Self- government 

in common Behaviour abroad, and prepare 

them for Subjection and Obedience to civil 


Authority. What paſſes before their Eyes, 


and daily happens to them, gives them Ex- 
perience, Caution againſt Treachery and De- 
ceit, together with numberleſs little Rules of 
Action and Conduct, which we could not 
live without; and which are learnt fo inſen- 
ſibly and ſo perfectly, as to be miſtaken per- 
haps for Inſtinct: though they are the Effect 
of long Experience and Exerciſe; as much ſo 
as Language, or Knowledge in particular Bu- 
ſineſs, or the Qualifications and Behaviour be- 
longing to the ſeveral Ranks and Profeſſions. 
Thus the Beginning of our Days is adapted to 
be, and is, a State of Education in the The- 
ory and Practice of mature Life. We are 
much aſſiſted in it by Example, Inſtruction, 


and the Care of Others: but a great _ 
left 
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left ro Ourſelves to do. And of this, as Part CH ap. 
is done eaſily and of Courſe; fo Part requires V. 
Diligence and Care, the voluntary Foregoing v 


many things which we deſire, and ſetting 
ourſelves to what we ſhould have no Inclina- 
tion to, but for the Neceſſity or Expedience 
of it. For, That Labour and Induſtry, which 
the Station of ſo many abſolutely requires, 
they would be greatly unqualified for, in Ma- 
turity ; as thoſe in other Stations would be, 
for any other Sorts of Application ; if both 
were not accuſtomed to them in their Youth, 


And according as Perſons behave themſelves, 


in the general Education which all go through, 
and in the particular ones adapted to particu- 
lar Employments ; their Character is formed, 
and made appear ; they recommend them- 
ſelves more or leſs; and are capable of, and 


placed in, different Stations in the Society of 
Mankind. 


The former Part of Liſe then, is to be 
conſidered as an important Opportunity, which 
Nature puts into our Hands ; and which, 
when loſt, is not to be recovered. And our 
being placed in a State of Diſcipline through- 
out this Life, for another World, is a provi- 
dential Diſpoſition of things, exactly of the 


| fame Kind, as our being placed in a State of 


Diſcipline during Childhood, for mature Age. 
Our Condition in both Reſpects is unifom 
| K | aid 
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PARTand of a piece, and comprehended under one 


and the ſame general Law of Nature. 


And if we were not able at all to diſcern, 
how or in what Way the preſent Life could 
be our Preparation for another ; this would be 
no Objection againſt the Credibility of its be- 
ing ſo. For we do not diſcern, how Food 
and Sleep contribute to the Growth of the 
Body : nor could have any Thought that they 
would, before we had Experience. Nor do 
Children at all think, on the one hand, that 
the Sports and Exerciſes, to which they are fo 
much addicted, contribute to their Health and 


' Growth; nor on the other, of the Neceſſity 


which there is for their being reſtrained in 
them : Nor are they capable of underſtanding 
the Uſe of many Parts of Diſcipline, which 
nevertheleſs they muſt be made to go through, 


in order to qualify them for the Buſineſs of 


mature Age. Were we not able then to dit- 
cover, in what Reſpects the preſent Life could 
form us for a future one : yet nothing would 
be more ſuppoſeable than that it might, in 
fome Reſpects or other, from the general A- 
nalogy of Providence. And this, for ought | 
ſee, might reaſonably be faid, even though 


we ſhould not take in the Confideration of 


God's moral- Government over the World. 
But, 


IV. Take 
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IV. Take in this Conſideration, and con- Cn ay. 
ſequently, that the Character of Virtue and V. 


Piety is a neceſſary Qualification for the fu- LYWW 


ture State; and then we may diſtinctly fee, 
how, and in what Reſpects, the preſent Life 
may be a Preparation for it: ſince we cart, 
and are capable of, Improvement in That Cha- 


racter, by moral and religious Habits; and 


the preſent Life is fit to be a State of Diſci- 
pline for juch Improvement : In like manner as 
we have already obſerved, how, and in what 
Reſpects, Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, 
are a neceſſary Preparation, and a natural 
State of Diſcipline, for mature Age. 


Nothing which we at preſent ſee, would 
lead us to the Thought of a ſolitary unactive 
State hereafter : but, if we judge at all from 
the Analogy of Nature, we mult ſuppoſe, ac- 
cording to the Scripture Account of it, that 
it will be a Community. And there is no 
Shadow of any thing unreaſonable in con- 
ceiving, though there be no Analogy for it, 
that this Community will be, as the Scripture 
repreſents it, under the more immediate, or, 
if ſuch an Expreſſion may be uſed, the more 
ſenſible Government of God. Nor is our 
Iznorance, what will be the Employments of 
this happy Community, nor our conſequent 
Ignorance, what particular Scope or Occaſion 
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PART there will be for the Exerciſe of Veracity, 


Juſtice, and Charity, amongſt the Members 


of it with regard to each other; any Proof, 


that there will be no Sphere of Excrciſe for 
thoſe Virtues. Much leſs, if that were poſ- 
fible, is our Ignorance any Proof, that there 
will be no Occaſion tor that Frame of Mird, 
or Character, which is formed by the daily 
Practice of thoſe particular Virtucs here, and 
which is a Reſult from it. This at leaſt muſt 
be owned in general, that, as the Govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in the Univerſe is moral, the 
Character of Virtue and Piety muſt, in ſome 
way or other, be the Condition of our Hap- 
pineſs, or the Qualification for it. 


Now from what is above obſerved, con- 
cerning our natural Power of Habits, it 1s 
eaſy to ſee, that we are capable of moral Im- 
provement by Diſcipline. And how greatly 
we want it, need not be proved to any one 
who is acquainted with the great Wickednels 
of Mankind; or even with thoſe Imperfec- 
tions, which the beſt are conſcious of. But 
it is not perhaps diſtinctly attended to by every 
one, that the Occaſion which human Crea- 


: 
tures have for Diſcipline, to improve in them Þ 
this Character of Virtue and Piety, is to be 
traced up higher than to Exceſs in the Pa- 
ſions, by Indulgence and Habits of Vice. 
Mankind, and perhaps all finite * 
Oln 
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from the very Conſtitution of their Nature, CH Ap. 

before Habits of Virtue, are deficient, and in V. 

danger of deviating from what is right : and v 

therefore ſtand in need of virtuous Habits, for 

a Security againſt this Danger. For, together 

with the general Principle of moral Under- 

ſtanding, we have in our inward Frame va- 

tious Affections towards particular external 

Objects. Theſe Affections are naturally, and 

of right, ſubject to the Government of the 

moral Principle, as to the Occaſions upon 

which they may be gratified; as to the Times, 

Degrees, and Manner, in which the Objects 

of them may be purſued: But then the 

Principle of Virtue can neither excite them, 

nor prevent their being excited. On the 

contrary, they are naturally felt, when the 

Objects of them are preſent to the Mind, not 

only before all Conſideration, whether the 

can be obtained by lawful Means, but after 

it is found they cannot. For the natural Ob- 

fects of Affection continue fo; the Neceſſaries, 

Conveniences, and Pleaſures of Life, remain 

naturally deſireable; though they cannot be 

obtained innocently: nay, though they can- 1 

not poſſibly be obtained at all. And when 

the Objects of any Affection whatever cannot 

be obtained without unlawful Means; but 

may be obtained by them: ſuch Affection, | 

though its being excited, and its continuing | 

{ome time in the Mind, be as innocent as it F 
K 3 15 
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Pa Rr T1is natural and neceſſary ; yet cannot but be 


conceived to have a Tendency to incline Per- 


WY ſons to venture upon ſuch unlawful Means: 


and therefore mutt be conceived as putting 
them in ſome Danger of it. Now what is 
the general Security againſt this Danger, a- 
gainſt their actually deviating from Right? As 
the Danger is, ſo alſo muſt the Security be, 
from within: from the practical Principle of 
Virtue*®. And the ſtrengthening or improv- 
ing this Principle, conſidered as practical, or 
as a Principle of Action, will leſſen the Dan- 
ger, or increaie the Security againſt it. And 
this moral Principle is capable of Improve- 
ment, by proper Diſcipline and Exerciſe: by 
recollecting the practical Impreſſions which 


* It may be thought, that Senſe of Intereſt would as ei- 
fectually refirain Creatures from doing wrong But if by 
Senle of Intore/t is meant a ſpeculative Conviction or Beliet, 
that ſuch and ſuch Indulgence would occaſion them greater Un- 
eaſineſs, upon the Whole, than Satisfaction: it is contrary to 
preſent Experience to fav, that this Senſe of Intereſt is ſuffici- 
ent to reſtrain them from thus indulg'ng themſelves. And if 
by a Se»/e of Iuterſt is meant a pattical Regard to what is 
upon the whole our Happincſs: this is not only coincident 
with the Principle of Virtue or moral Rectitude, but is a Par: 
of the Idca itſelf. And it is evident this reaſonable Self- love 
wants to be improved, as really as any Principle in our Nature. 
For we daily ſee it overmatched, not only by the more boiſle- 
rous Paſſions, but by Curioſity, Shame, Love of Imitation, 
by any thing, even Indolence : eſpecially if the Intereſt, 
the temporal Intcreſt, ſuppoſe, which is the End of ſuch Self. 
love, be at a Diſtance. So greatly ate profligate Men miſtaken, 
when they affirm they are wholly governed by Intereſtedneſs 
aud Seit-love. And fo little Cauſe is there for Moraliſts to dil- 
£-.4234 this Principle. See p. 1Cb, 107. 
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Example and Experience have made upon us: CH ap, 
and, inſtead of following Humour and mere V. 
Inclination, by continually attending to the 


Equity and Right of the Caſe, in whatever 
we are engaged, be it in greater or leſs Mat- 
ters; and accuſtoming ourſelves always to act 
upon it; as being itſelf the juſt and natural 
Votive of Action: and as this moral Courſe 
of Behaviour, muſt neceſſarily, under divine 
Government, be our final Intereſt. Thus the 
Principle of Virtue, improved into an Habit, 
of which Improvement we are thus capable, 
will plainly be, in Proportion to the Strength 
of it, a Security againſt the Danger which 
finite Creatures are in, from the very Nature 


of Propenſion, or particular Aﬀettions. This 


way of putting the Matter, ſuppoſes particu- 


$ 


lar Affections to remain in a future State; 
which it 1s ſcarce poſſible to avoid ſuppoſing. 
And if they do; we clearly fee, that acquired 
Habits of Virtue and Self- government may 
be neceſſary for the Regulation of them. 
However, though we were not diſtinctly to 
take in this Suppoſition, but to ſpeak only in 
general ; the thing really comes to the ſame. 
For Habits of Virtue, thus acquired by Diſ- 
cipline, are Improvement in Virtue : and Im- 
provement in Virtue, muſt be Advancement 
in Happineſs, if the Government of the U- 
niverſe be moral. | 
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Pa RT From theſe things we may obſerve, and it 


will farther ſhew this our natural and original 


Need of being improved by Diſcipline, how 


it comes to paſs, that Creatures made upright 
fall; and that thoſe who preſerve their Up- 
rightneſs, by ſo doing, raiſe themſelves to a 
more ſecure State of Virtue. To ſay that the 
former 1s accounted for by the Nature of Li- 
berty, is to ſay no more, than that an Event's 
actually happening is accounted for by a mere 
Poſſibility of its happening. But it ſeems 
diſtinctly conceivable from the very Nature of 
particular Affections or Propenſions. For, 
ſuppoſe Creatures intended for ſuch a parti- 
cular State of Lite, for which ſuch Propen- 
ſions were neceſſary: Suppoſe them endued 
with ſuch Propenſions, together with moral 
Underſtanding, as well including a practical 
Senſe of Virtue, as a ſpeculative Perception 
of it; and that all theſe ſeveral Principles, both 
natural and moral, forming an inward Conſti- 
tution of Mind, were in the moſt exact Pro- 
portion poſſible; . e., in a Proportion the moſt 
exactly adapted to their intended State of 
Life : Such Creatures would be made up- 
right, or finitely perfect. Now particular 
Propenſions, from their very Nature, mult be 
iclt, the Objects of them being preſent; 
though they cannot be gratified at all, or not 
with the Allowance of the moral Principle. 
| But 
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But if they can be gratified without its Allow- C HAP. 
ance, or by contradicting it; then they muſt V. 
be conceived to have ſome Tendency, in how LYWW 


low a Degree ſoever, yet ſome Tendency, 
to induce Perſons to ſuch forbidden Gratifi- 
cation. This Tendency, in ſome one parti- 
cular Propenſion, may be increaſed, by the 
greater Frequency of Occaſions naturally ex- 
citing it, than of Occaſions exciting others. 
The leaſt voluntary Indulgence in forbidden 
Circumſtances, though but in Thought, will 
increaſe this wrong Tendency ; and may in- 
creaſe it further, till, peculiar Conjunctures 
perhaps conſpiring, it becomes Effect; and 
Danger of deviating from Right, ends in ac- 
tual Deviation from it: a Danger neceſſarily 
ariſing from the very Nature of Propenſion; 
and which therefore could not have been pre- 
vented, though it might have been eſcaped, 
or got innocently through. The Caſe would 
be, as if we were to ſuppoſe a ſtrait Path 
marked out for a Perſon, in which ſuch a 
Degree of Attention would keep him ſteady : 
But if he would not attend in this Degree, 
any one of a thouſand Objects, catching his 
Eye, might lead him out of it. Now it is 
impoſſible to ſay, how much, even the firſt 
full overt Act of Irregularity, might diſorder 
the inward Conſtitution ; unſettle the Adjuſt- 
ments, and alter the Proportions, which 
formed it, and in which the Uprightneſs of 
I its 
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Pa x Tits Make conſiſted: But Repetition of Irre- 
I. gularities would produce Habits, And thus 
| CV the Conſtitution would be ſpoiled ; and Crea- 
tures made upright, become corrupt and de- 
praved in their ſettled Character, proportiona- 
| | bly to their repeated Irregularities in occaſio- 
| nal Acts. But on the contrary, theſe Crea- 
[ tures might have improved and raifed them- 
| ielves, to an higher and more ſecure State of 
Virtue, by the contrary Behaviour: by ſteadi- 
| ly following the moral Principle, ſuppoſed to 
| be one Part of their Nature ; and thus with- 
[1 ſtanding that unavoidable Danger of Defec- 
1 tion, which neceſſarily aroſe from Propenſion, 
| the other Part of it. For, by thus preſerving 
| their Integrity for ſome Time, their Danger 
| would leflen ; fince Propenſions by being inu- 
red to ſubmit, would do it more eaſily and of 
Courſe : and their Security againſt this leſſen- 
| ing Danger would increaſe ; fince the moral 
| Principle would gain additional Strength by 
Exerciſe: both which things are implied in 
| the Notion of virtuous Habits. Thus then 
vicious Indulgence, is not only criminal in it- 
ſelf, but alſo depraves the inward Conſtitution 
and Cinaracter. And virtuous Self-govern- 
ment, is not only right in itfelf, but alſo im- 
proves the inward Conſtitution or Character: 
and may improve it to ſuch a Degree, that 
| though we ſhould ſuppoſe it impoſſible, for 
| 
| 


particular Affections to be abſolutely coinci- 
| | dent 
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dent with the moral Principle; and conſe- Cy ap. 
quently ſhould allow, that ſuch Creatures as V. 
have been above ſuppoſed, would for ever re 
main defectible; yet their Danger of actually 
deviating from Right, may be almoſt infinite- 

ly leſſened, and they fully fortified againſt 
what remains of it: if That may be called 
Danger, againſt which, there is an adequate 
effectual Security. But ſtill, this their higher 
Perfection may continue to conſiſt in Habits 

of Virtue formed in a State of Diſcipline, and 

this their more compleat Security remain to 
proceed from them. And thus it is plainly 
conceivable, that Creatures without Blemiſh, 

as they came out of the Hands of God, may 

be in Danger of going wrong; and ſo may 
ſtand in need of the Security of virtuous Ha- 

bits, additional to the moral Principle wrought 

into their Natures by Him. That which is 

the Ground of their Danger, or their Want 

of Security, may be conſidered as a Deficiency 

in them, to which virtuous Habits are the 
natural Supply. And as they are naturally 
capable of being raiſed and improved by Diſ- 
cipline, it may be a thing fit and requiſite, 

that they ſhould be placed in Circumſtances 
with an Eye to it: in Circumſtances peculi- 

arly fitted to be, to them, a State of Diſci- 
pline for their Improvement in Virtue, 


But 
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ParxT But how much more ſtrongly muſt this 
I. hold with Reſpe& to thoſe, who have cor- 
mpted their Natures, are fallen from their o- 
riginal Rectitude, and whoſe Paſſions are be- 
come exceſſive by repeated Violations of their 
inward Conſtitution? Upright Creatures may 
want to be improved: depraved Creatures 
want to be renewed. Education and Diſci- 
pline, which may be in all Degrees and Sorts 
of Gentleneſs and of Severity, is expedient 
for thoſe: but muſt be abſolutely neceſſary 
for theſe. For theſe, Diſcipline of the ſe- 
verer Sort too, and in the higher Degrees of 
it, muſt be neceſſary, in order to wear out vi- 
cious Habits; to recover their primitive 
Strength of Selt- government, which Indul- 
gence muſt have weakened; to repair, as well 
as raiſe into an Habit, the moral Principle, in 
order to their arriving at a ſecure State of vir- 
tuous Happineſs. 


Now whoever will conſider the thing, may 
clearly ſee, that the preſent World is 2 
arly fit to be a State of Diſcipline for this 
Purpoſe, to ſuch as will ſet themſelves to 
mend and improve. For, the various Temp- 
tations with which we are ſurrounded ; our 
Experience of the Deceits of Wickedneſs; 
having been in many Inſtances led wrong 
Ourſelyes ; the great Vitiouſneſs of the World; 

the 
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the infinite Diſorders conſequent upon it; our CH ay. 
being made acquainted with Pain and Sorrow, V, 


either from our own Feeling of it, or from 


the Sight of it in Others; theſe things, though 
ſome of them may indeed produce wrong Ef- 
fects upon our Minds, yet when duly reflec- 
ted upon, have, all of them, a direct Ten- 
dency to bring us to a ſettled Moderation and 
Reaſonableneſs of Temper : the contrary 
both to thoughtleſs Levity, and alſo to that 
unreſtrained Self-will, and violent Bent to fol- 
low preſent Inclination, which may be obſer- 
ved in undiſciplined Minds. Such Experi- 
ence, as the preſent State affords, of the 
Frailty of our Nature ; of the boundleſs Ex- 
travagance of ungoverned Paſſion; of the 
Power which an infinite Being has over us, 
by the various Capacities of Miſery which he 
has given us; in ſhort, that Kind and De- 
gree of Experience, which the preſent State 
affords us, that the Conſtitution of Nature 1s 
ſuch as to admit the Poſſibility, the Danger, 
and the actual Event, of Creatures loſing their 
Innocence and Happineſs, and becoming vi- 
tious and wretched ; hath a Tendency to give 
us a practical Senſe of things, very different 
from a mere ſpeculative Knowledge, that we 
are liable to Vice, and capable of Miſery. 
And who knows, whether the Security of 
Creatures in the higheſt and moſt ſettled State 
of Perfection, may not in part ariſe, . 

eir 
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PAR Ttheir having had ſuch a Senſe of things as 
IT. this, formed, and habitually fixt within them, 
in ſome State of Probation. And paſſing 
through the preſent World with That moral 
Attention, which is neceſſary to the acting a 
right Part in it, may leave everlaſting Im- 
preſſions of this Sort upon Our Minds. But 
to be a little more diſtin: Allurements to 
what is wrong; Difficulties in the Diſcharge 
of our Duty; our not being able to act an 
uniform right Part without ſome Thought 
and Care; and the Opportunities which we 
have, or imagine we have, of avoiding what 
we diſlike, or obtaining what we defire, by 
unlawful Means, when we either cannot do 
it at all, or at leaſt not ſo eaſily, by lawful 
ones; Theſe things, z. e. the Snares and 
Temptations of Vice, are what render the 
preſent World peculiarly fit to be a State of 
Diſcipline, to thoſe who will preſerve their 
Integrity : becauſe they render being upon our 
Guard, Reſolution, and the Denial of our 
Paſſions, neceſſary in order to That End. And 
the Exerciſe of ſuch particular Recollection, 
Intention of Mind, and Self-government, in 
the Practice of Virtue, has, from the Make 
of our Nature, a peculiar Tendency to form ; 
Habits of Virtue ; as implying, not only a 
real, but alſo a more continued, and a more + 
intenſe Exerciſe of the virtuous Principle ; or 


a more conſtant and a ſtronger Effort of Vir- 
| tue 
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tue exerted into Act. Thus ſuppoſe a Per- Cn a p. 
ſon to know himſelf to be in particular Dan- V. 
ger, for ſome Time, of doing any thing 
wrong, which yet he fully reſolves not to do : 
Continued Recollection, and keeping upon his 
Guard, in order to make good his Reſolution, 
is a continued exerting of that Act of Virtue 
in a high Degree, which need have been, and 
perhaps would have been, only inſtantaneous 
and weak, had the Temptation been ſo. It 
is indeed ridiculous to aſſert, that Self-denial 
is eſſential to Virtue and Piety : But it would 
have been nearer the Truth, though not 
ſtrictly the Truth itſelf, to have ſaid, that it 
is efſential to Diſcipline and Improvement. For 
though Actions materially virtuous, which have 
no Sort of Difficulty, but are perfectly agree- 
able to our particular Inclinations, may poſſi- 
bly be done only from theſe particular Incli- 
nations, and ſo may not be any Exerciſe of the 
Principle of Virtue, 1. e. not be virtuous Acti- 
ons at all; yet on the contrary, they may be 
an " of that Principle: and when they 

are, they have a Tendency to form and fix 
the Habit of Virtue. But when the Exerciſe 
of the virtuous Principle is more continued, 
oftener repeated, and more intenſe ; as it 
muſt be in Circumſtances of Danger, Temp- 
tation and Difficulty, of any Kind and in 
any Degree; this Tendency is increaſed pro- 

portionably, 

I 
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PAR r portionably, and a more confirmed Habit is 


the Conſequence. 


A 


This undoubtedly holds to a certain Length: 
but how far it may hold, I know not. Nei- 
ther our intellectual Powers, nor our bodil 
Strength, can be improved beyond ſuch a De- 
gree : and both may be over-wrought. Poſ- 
fibly there may be ſomewhat analogous to 
this, with reſpect to the moral Character; 
which is ſcarce worth conſidering. And 1 
mention it only, leſt it ſhould come into ſome 
Perſons Thoughts, not as an Exception to the 
foregoing Obſervations, which perhaps it is; 
but as a Confutation of them, which it is 
not. And there may be ſeveral other Excep- 
tions. Obſervations of this Kind cannot be 
fuppoſed to' hold minutely, and in every 
Caſe. It is enough that they hold in general. 
And theſe plainly hold fo far, as that from 
them may be ſeen diſtinctly, which is all that 
is intended by them, that the preſent World is 
peculiarly fit to be a State of Diſcipline, fer 
our Improvement in Virtue and Piety: in 
the ſame Senſe as ſome Sciences, by requiring 
and engaging the Attention, not to be ſure of 
ſuch Perſons as will not, but of ſuch as will, 
ſet themſelves to them; are fit to form the 
Mind to Habits of Attention. 


Indeed 


— . 1 1 
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Indeed the preſent State is ſo far from pro- Cy ap. 
ving, in Event, a Diſcipline of Virtue to the V. 
Generality of Men, that, on the contrary, WW 


they ſeem to make it a Diſcipline of Vice. 


And the Viciouſneſs of the World is, in dif- 


ferent Ways, the great Temptation, which 
renders it a State of virtuous Diſcipline, in 
the Degree it is, to good Men. The whole 
End, and the whole Occaſion, of Mankind's 
being placed in ſuch a State as the preſent, is 
not pretended to be accounted for. That 
which appears amidit the general Corruption, 
is, that there are ſome Perſons, who, having 
within them the Principle of Amendment 
and Recovery, attend to and follow the No- 
tices of Virtue and Religion, be they more 


ü clear or more obſcure, which are afforded 


them; and that the preſent World is, not 


only an Exerciſe of Virtue in theſe Perſons, 
but an Exerciſe of it in Ways and Degrees, 


peculiarly apt to improve it: apt to improve 


it, in ſome Reſpects, even beyond what 
would be, by the Exerciſe of it required in a 
perfectly virtuous Society, or in a Society of 


equally imperfe& Virtue with themſelves. But 
that the preſent World does not actually be- 
come a State of moral Diſcipline to many, 
even to the Generality, i. e. that they do not 
improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged 
as a Proof, that it was not intended for * 

I Fi 
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Pa Rr ral Diſcipline, by any who at all obſerve the 


Analogy of Nature. For, of the numerous 


UV Seeds of Vegetables and Bodies of Animals, 


which are adapted and put in the Way, to 
improve to ſuch a Point or State of natural 
Maturity and Perfection, we do not fee 
perhaps that one in a million actually does, 
Far the greateſt Part of them decay before 
they are improved to it; and appear to 
be abſolutely deſtroyed. Yet no one, who 
does not deny all final Cauſes, will deny, that 
thoſe Seeds and Bodies, which do attain to 
that Point of Maturity and Perfection, an- 
ſwer the End for which they were really de- 
ſigned by Nature; and therefore that Nature 
deſigned them for ſuch Perfection. And J 
cannot forbear adding, though it is not to the 
preſent Purpoſe, that the Appearance of ſuch 
an amazing Waſle in Nature, with Ref] 

to theſe Sceds and Bodies, by foreign Cauſes, 
is to us as unaccountable, as, what is much 
more terrible, the preſent and future Ruin of 
ſo many moral Agents by themſelves, 1. e. by 


Vice. 


Againſt this whole Notion of moral Diſci- 
pline, it may be objected, in another Way; 
that ſo far as a Courſe of Behaviour, materi- 


ally virtuous, proceeds from Hope and Fear, | 


ſo far it is only a Diſcipline and Strengthening 
of Self-love, But Doing what God com- 


mands, | 
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mands, becauſe he commands it, is Obedi- Cu ae. 
ence, though it proceeds from Hope or Fear, V. 
And a Courſe of ſuch Obedience will form 
Habits of it. And a conſtant Regard to Ve- 
racity, Juſtice and Charity, may form diſtinct 
Habits of theſe particular Virtues ; and will 
certainly form Habits of Self- government, and 

of denying our Inclinations, whenever Vera- 

city, Juſtice or Charity requires it. Nor is 
there any Foundation for this great Nicety, 
with which ſome affect to diſtinguiſh in this 
Caſe, in order to depreciate all Religion pro- 
ceeding from Hope or Fear. For, Veracity, 
Juſtice and Charity, Regard to God's Autho- 

rity, and to our own chief Intereſt, are not 

| only all three coincident ; but each of them 

is, in itlelf, a juſt and natural Motive or 
Principle of Action. And he who begins a 

t good Life from any one of them, and per- 
leveres in it, as he is already in ſome Degree, 

1 ſo he cannot fail of becoming more and more, 

f of That Character, which is correſpondent 

to the Conſtitution of Nature as moral ; and 

to the Relation, which God ſtands in to us 

as moral Governor of it: nor conſequently 

can he fail of obtaining That Happineſs, 
which this Conſtitution and Relation neceſſa- 

nly ſuppoſe connected with that Character. 


Theſe ſeveral Obſervations, concerning the 
active Principle of Virtue and Obedience to 
L 2 God's 
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PART God's Commands, are applicable to paſſive 


Submiſſion or Reſignation to his Will : which 


i another eſſential Part of a right Character, 


connected with the former, and very much in 
our Power to form ourſelves to. It may be 
imagined, that nothing but Afflictions can 
give Occaſion for or require this Virtue ; that 
it can have no Reſpect to, nor be any way 
neceſſary to qualify for, a State of perfect 
Happineſs: But it is not Experience which 
can make us think thus. Proſperity itſelf, 
whilſt any thing ſuppoſed defireable is not 
ours, begets extravagant and unbounded 
Thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much 
a Source of Diſcontent, as any thing in our 
external Condition, It is indeed true, that 
there can be no Scope for Patience, when Sor- 
row ſhall be no more: but there may be Need 
of a Temper of Mind, which ſhall have been 
formed by Patience. For, though Self- love, 
conſidered merely as an active Principle lead- 
ing us to purſue our chief Intereſt, cannot 
but be uniformly coincident with the Princi- 
ple of Obedience to God's Commands, our 
Intereſt being rightly underſtood; becauſe this 
Obedience, and the Purſuit of our own chief 
Intereft, muſt be in every Caſe one and the 
ſame thing: vet it may be queſtioned, whe- | 
ther Self- love, conſidered merely as the De- 
fire of our own Intereſt or Happineſs, can, 
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from its Nature, be thus abſolutely and uni-CHA p. 
formly coincident with the Will of God; any V. 
more than particular Affections can *: coin. 


cident in ſuch Sort, as not to be liable to be 
excited upon Occaſions and in Degrees, im- 
poſſible to be gratified conſiſtently with the 
Conſtitution of things, or the divine A 

pointments. So that Habits of Reſignation 


may, upon this Account, be requiſite for all 


Creatures: Habits, I fay ; which ſignify what 
is formed by Uſe. However, in general it is 
obvious, that both Self-love and particular Af- 
fections in human Creatures, conſidered onl 
as paſſive Feelings, diſtort and rend the Mind; 
and therefore ſtand in need of Diſcipline. 
Now Denial of thoſe particular Affections, in 
a Courſe of active Virtue and Obedience to 
God's Will, has a Tendency to moderate 
them ; and ſeems alſo to have a Tendency to 
habituate the Mind, to be eaſy and ſatisfied 
with that Degree of Happineſs which is al- 
lotted us, 1. e. to moderate Self-love. But 
the proper Diſcipline for Reſignation, is Af- 
fliction. For a right Behaviour under That 
Trial; Recollecting ourſelves fo as to conſi- 
der it in the View, in which Religion teaches 
us to conſider it, as from the Hand of God; 
Receiving it as what He appoints, or thinks 


p. 113, 


13 proper 
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Pa x Tproper to permit, in His World and under 
I. His Government; this will habituate the 
uind to a dutiful Submiſſion. And ſuch 
Submithon, together with the active Principle 
| of Obedience, make up the Temper and 
| Character in Us, which anſwers to His So- 
vereignty; and which abſolutely belongs to 
the Condition of our Being, as dependent 
Creatures. Nor can it be ſaid, that this is 
only breaking the Mind to a Submiſſion to 
mere Power ; for mere Power may be acci- 
dental, and precarious, and uſurped : But it 
is forming within ourſelves the Temper of 
Reſignation to His rightful Authority, who 
is, by Nature, ſupream over all. 


— 
— ——— — . . — 
© 


Upon the whole: Such a Character, and 
ſuch Qualifications, are neceſſary for a ma- 
ture State of Life in the preſent World, as 
Nature alone does in no wiſe beſtow ; but 
has put it upon us, in great Part, to acquire, 
in our Progreſs from one Stage of Life to an- 
other, from Childhood to mature Age : put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us Ca- 
pacitics of Doing it, and by placing us, in 
the Beginning of Life, in a Condition fit for 
it. And this is a general Analogy to our | 
Condition in the preſent World, as in a State | 
of moral Diſcipline for another. It is in 


yain then to object againſt the Credibility of | 
| the 
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the preſent Life's being intended for this Pur- Cn ap. 
poſe, that all the Trouble and the Danger, V. 
unavoidably accompanying fuch Diſcipline 


might have been ſaved us, by our being 
made at once the Creatures and the Charac- 
ters, which we were to be. For we experi- 
ence, that what we were to be, was to be the 
Effet of what we would Do : and that the 
general Conduct of Nature is, not to fave us 
Trouble or Danger, but to make us capable 
of going through them, and to put it upon 
us to do fo. Acquirements of our own, Ex- 
perience and Habits, are the natural Supply 
to our Deficiencies, and Security againſt our 
Dangers : ſince it is as plainly natural to ſet 
ourſelves to acquire the Qualifications, as the 
external things, which we ſtand in need of. 
In particular, it is as plainly a general Law of 
Nature, that we ſhould, with regard to our 
temporal Intereſt, form and cultivate practi- 
cal Principles within us, by Attention, Uſe 
and Diſcipline, as any thing whatever is a 
natural Law; chiefly in the Beginning of 
Life, but alſo throughout the whole Courſe 
of it. And the Alternative is left to our 
Choice: either to improve Ourſelves, and bet- 
ter our Condition: or, in Default of ſuch 
Improvement, to remain deficient and wretch- 
ed. It is therefore perfectly credible, from 
the Analogy of Nature, that the ſame may 
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PA x The our Caſe, with reſpe&t to the Happineſ; 


of a future State, and the Qualifications ne- 


e ceſſary for it. 


There is a third thing, which may ſeem 
implied in the preſent World's being a 
State of Probation ; that it is a Theatre of 
Action, for the Manifeſtation of Perſons 
Characters, with reſpe& to a future one: 
not to be fure to an All-knowing Being, 
but to his Creation or Part of it. This 
may, perhaps, be only a Conſequence of our 
being in a State of Probation in the other 
Senſes. However, it is not impoſſible, that 
Mens ſhewing and making manifeſt, what 
is in their Heart, what their real Charac- 
ter is, may have Reſpect to a future Life, 
in Ways and Manners which we are not 
acquainted with: particularly it may be a 
Means, for the Author of Nature does not 
appear to do any thing without Means, of 
their being diſpoſed of ſuitably to their 
Characters; and of its being known to the 
Creation, by way of Example, that they are 
thus diſpoſed of. But not to enter upon 
any conjectural Account of this; One may 
juſt mention, that the Manifeſtation of Per- 
ſons Charaters, contributes very much, in 
various Ways, to the carrying on a great 
Part of that general Courſe of Nature, te- 


ſpecting 


1 
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ſpecting Mankind, which comes under our CHAT. 
Obſervation at preſent. I ſhall only add, that V. | 
Probation, in both theſe Senſes, as well as in yww | 
That treated of in the foregoing Chapter, is 
implied in moral Government: fince by Per- 
ſons Behaviour under it, their Characters can- 
not but be manifeſted, and if they behave | 
well, improved. | 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. VI. 
Of the Opinion of Weceſſity, confidered 


as influencing Practice. 


PART HROUGHOUT the foregoing Trea- 
I. tiſe it appears, that the Condition of 
Mankind, conſidered as Inhabitants of this 
World only, and under the Government of 
God which we experience; is greatly ana- 
logous to our Condition, as deſigned for ano- 
ther World, or under that farther Government, 
which Religion teaches us. If therefore any 
aſſert, as a Fataliſt muſt, that the Opinion of 
univerſal Neceſſity is reconcileable with the 
former ; there immediately ariſes a Queſtion 

in the way of Analogy, whether he muſt 

not alſo own it ro be reconcileable with the 
latter, z. e. with the Syſtem of Religion itſelf, 

and the Proof of it. The Reader then will 
obſerve, that the Queſtion now before us is 

not abſolute, Whether the Opinion of Fate 

be reconcileable with Religion ; but hypothe- 
tical, Whether, upon Suppoſition of its being 
reconcileable with the Conſtitution of Na- 
ture, it be not reconcileable with Religion 
alſo: Or, what Pretence a Fataliſt, not 
other Perfons, but a Fataliſt, has to conclude 

2 from 


Of the Opinion of Neceſſity, &c. 


from his Opinion, that there can be no ſuch CH ap. 
thing as Religion. And as the Puzzle and VI. 
Obſcurity, which muſt unavoidably ariſe from 


arguing upon fo abſurd a Suppoſition as That 
of univerſal Neceſſity, will, I fear, eaſily be 
ſeen; it will, I hope, as eaſily be excuſed, 


But ſince it has been all along taken for 
granted, as a thing proved, that there is an 
intelligent Author of Nature, or natural Go- 
vernor of the World ; and ſince an Objection 
may be made againſt the Proof of this, from 
the Opinion of univerſal Neceſſity, as it may 
be ſuppoſed, that ſuch Neceſſity will itſelf ac- 
count for the Origin and Preſervation of all 
things: it is requiſite, that this Objection be 
diſtinctly anſwered ; or that it be ſhewn, that 
a Fatality, ſuppoſed conſiſtent with what we 
certainly experience, does not deſtroy the 
Proof of an intelligent Author and Governor 
of Nature ; before we proceed to conſider, 
whether ir deſtroys the Proof of a moral Go- 
vernor of it, or of our being in a State of 
Religion. 


Now, when it is ſaid by a Fataliſt, that 
the whole Conſtitution of Nature, and the 
Actions of Men, that every thing, and "_y 
Mode and Circumſtance of every thing, is 
neceſſary and could not pothbly have been 
otherwile 1 ; it is to be obſerved, that this Ne- 
ceſſity 
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PAR T ceſſity does not exclude Deliberation, Choice, 


Preference, and acting from certain Princi- 


UV ples, and to certain Ends: becauſe all this is 


matter of undoubted Experience, acknow- 
ledged by all, and what every man may, every 
moment, be conſcious of, And from hence 
it follows, that Neceflity, alone and of itſelf, 
is in no ſort an Account of the Conſtitution of 
Nature, and how Things came 0 be and to 
continue as they are; but only an Account of 
this Circumſtance, relating to their Origin and 
Continuance, that they could not have been 
otherwiſe, than they are and have been. The 
Aſſertion that every thing is by Neceſſity of 
Nature, is not an Anſwer to the Queſtion ; ; 
Whether the World came into Being as it is, 
by an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or 
not: But to quite another Queſtion ; Whe- 
ther it came into Being as it is, in that Way 
and Manner which we call neceſſarily, or in 
that Way and Manner which we call freely. 
For ſuppoſe farther, that one who was a Fa- 
taliſt, and one who kept to his natural Senſe 
of things, and believed himſelf a free Agent, 
were diſputing together, and vindicating their 
reſpective Opinions ; and they ſhould happen 
to inſtance in a Houſe ; They would agree, 
that it was built by an Architect. Their Dif- 
ference concerning Neceſſity and Freedom, 
would occaſion no Difference of judgment 
concerning this; but only concerning another 
I Matter ; 
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Matter; whether the Architect built it neceſ- Cy av. 

farily or freely. Suppoſe then they ſhould VI. 

proceed to enquire concerning the Conſtitu /Ww 

tion of Nature: In a lax way of ſpeaking, 

One of them might ſay, it was by Neceſſity; 

and the Other, by Freedom: But if they had 

any Meaning to their Words, as the latter 

muſt mean a free Agent, ſo the former muſt 

at length be reduced to mean an Agent, 

whether he would ſay one or more, acting by 

Neceſſity: for abſtract Notions can do no- 

thing. Indeed we aſcribe to God a neceſſary 

Exiſtence, uncauſed by any Agent. For we 

find within Ourſelves the Idea of Infinity, 7. e. 

Immenſity and Eternity, impoſſible, even in 

Imagination, to be removed out of Being. 

We ſeem to diſcern intuitively, that there 

muſt, and cannot but be ſomewhat, external 

to ourſelves, anſwering this Idea, or the Ar- 

chetype of it. And from hence (for Th:s 

abſtratt, as much as any other, implies a N 

Concrete) we conclude, that there is and can- 

not but be, an infinite, an immenſe eternal 

Being exiſting, prior to all Deſign contribu- 

ting to his Exiſtence, and excluſive of it. 

And from the Scantineſs of Language, a man- 

ner of ſpeaking has been introduced; that 

Neceſſity is the Foundation, the Reaſon, the 

Account of the Exiſtence of God. But it is 

not alledged, nor can it be at all intended, 

that every thing exiſts as it does, by this agg” 
0 
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PaR Tof Neceflity; a Neceſſity antecedent in Na- 
I. ture to Deſign: it cannot, I ſay, be meant 
that every thing exiſts as it does, by this Kind 
of Neceflity, upon ſeveral Accounts ; and 
particularly becauſe it is admitted, that Deſign, 
in the Actions of Men, contributes to many 
Alterations in Nature. For if any deny this, 

I ſhall not pretend to reafon with them. 


From theſe things it follows; F:ir/#, That 
when a Fataliſt aſſerts, that every thing is by 
Neceſſity, he muſt mean, by an Agent acting 
_— 3 he muſt I fay mean this, for I 
am very ſenſible, he would not chuſe to 
mean it: And Secondly, That the Neceſſity, 
by which ſuch an Agent is ſuppoſed to Act, 
does not exclude Intelligence and Defign. So 
that, were the Syſtem of Fatality admitted ; 
it would juſt as much account for the Forma- 
tion of the World, as for the Structure of an 
Houſe, and no more. Neceſſity as much re- 
quires and ſuppoſes a neceſſary Agent, as 
Freedom requires and ſuppoſes a free Agent, 
to be the Former of the World. And the 

Appearances of Defign and of final Cauſes in 
the Conſtitution of Nature, as really prove 
this acting Agent, to be an intelligent De- 


figner, or to act from Choice; upon the 
Scheme of Neceſſity, ſuppoſed poſſible, as 
upon That of Freedom. 


It 
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It appearing thus, that the Notion of Ne-CHAp. 
ceſſity does not deſtroy the Proof, that there VI. 
is an intelligent Author of Nature and natu- WWW 


ral Governor of the World; the preſent Queſ- 
tion, which the Analogy before mentioned * 
ſuggeſts, and which, I think it will anſwer, 
is this: Whether the Opinion of Neceſſity, 
ſuppoſed conſiſtent with Poſſibility, with the 
Conſtitution of the World, and the natural 
Government which we experience exerciſed 
over it; deſtroys all reaſonable Ground of Be- 
lief, that we are in a State of Religion : or 
whether That Opinion be reconcileable with 
Religion ; with the Syſtem, and the Proof 
of it. 


Suppoſe then a Fataliſt to educate any one, 
from his Youth up, in his own Principles ; 
that the Child ſhould reaſon upon them, and 
conclude, that ſince he cannot poſſibly be- 
have otherwiſe than he does, he is not a Sub- 
ject of Blame or Commendation, nor can de- 
ſerve to be rewarded or punithed : Imagine 
him to eradicate the very Perceptions of Blame 
and Commendation out of his Mind, by 
means of this Syſtem; to form his Temper, 
and Character, and Behaviour to it ; and from 
it to judge of the Treacment he was to ex- 
pect, ſay, from reaſonable Men, upon his 


p. 154: : 
coming 
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PART coming abroad into the World: as the Fata- 
I. liſt judges from this Syſtem, what he is to ex- 
pect from the Author of Nature, and with 


— — 


regard to a future State. I cannot forbear 
ſtopping here to aſk, whether any one of 
common Senſe would think fit, that a Child 
ſhould be put upon theſe Speculations, and be 
left to apply them to Practice. And a Man 
has little Pretence to Reaſon, who is not ſen- 
ſible, that we are all Children in Speculations 
of this Kind. However, the Child would 
doubtleſs be highly delighted to find himſelf 
freed from the Reſtraints of Fear and Shame, 
with which his Play-fellows were fettered and 
embarraſſed; and highly conceited in his ſu- 
perior Knowledge, ſo far beyond his Years. 
But Conceit and Vanity would be the leaſt 
bad Part of the Influence, which theſe Prin- 
ciples muſt have, when thus reaſoned and 
acted upon, during the Courſe of his Educa- 
tion. He mult either be allowed to go on and 
be the Plague of all about him, and himſelf 
too, even to his own Deſtruction : or elſe 
Correction muſt be continually made uſe of, 
to ſupply the Want of thoſe natural Percep- 
tions of Blame and Commendation, which 
we have ſuppoſed to be removed; and to give 
him a practical Impreſſion, of what he had 
reaſoned himſelf out of the Belief of, that 
he was in Fact an accountable Child, and to 
be puniſhed for doing what he was forbid. It 
is 
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is therefore in reality impotſible, but that the CH ae. 
Correction which he muſt meet with, in the VI. 
Courſe of his Education, muſt convince him, LFWW 
that if the Scheme he was inſtructed in were 
not falſe; yet that he reaſoned inconcluſivel 
upon it, and ſome how or other miſapplied 
it to Practice and common Life : As what the 
Fataliſt experiences of the Conduct of Pro- 
vidence at preſent, ought in all reaſon to con- 
vince him, that this Scheme is miſapplied, 
when applied to the Subject of Religion b. 
But ſuppoſing the Child's Temper could re- 
main ſtill formed to the Syſtem, and his Ex- 
ctation of the Treatment he was to have 
in the World be regulated by it; fo as to ex- 
pect that no reaſonable Man would blame or 
puniſh him, for any thing which he ſhould 
do, becauſe he could not help doing it : Up- 
on this Suppoſition, it is manifeſt he would, 
upon his coming abroad into the World, be 
inſupportable to Society, and the Treatment 
which he would receive from it, would ren- 
der it fo to him; and he could not fail of 
doing ſomewhat, very ſoon, for which he 
would be delivered over into the hands of ci- 
vil Juſtice, And thus, in the End, he would 
be convinced of the Obligations he was un- 
der to his wiſe Inſtructor. Or ſuppoſe this 
Scheme of Fatality, in any other Way, ap- 
plied to Practice, ſuch practical Application of 
p. 176, 


M it, 
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PARTit, will be found equally abſurd ; equally fal- 


lacious in a practical Senſe: For Inſtance, that 


if a Man be deſtined to live ſuch a Time, he 


ſhall live to it, though he take no Care of his 
own Preſervation ; or if he be deſtined to dic 
before that Time, no Care can prevent it: 
therefore all Care about preſerving one's Life 
is to be neglected: which is the Fallacy in- 
ſtanced in by the Ancients. But now on the 
contrary, none of theſe practical Abſurditics 
can be drawn, from reaſoning upon the Sup- 
poſition, that we are free; but all ſuch Rea- 
ſoning with regard to the common Affairs of 
Life, is juſtified by Experience. And there- 
fore, though it were admitted that this Opi- 
nion of Neceſſity were ſpeculatively true; 
yet, with regard to Practice, it is as if it 
were falſe, ſo far as our Experience reaches; 
that is, to the whole of our preſent Life. For, 
the Conſtitution of the preſent World, and 
the Condition in which we are actually pla- 
ced, is, as if we were free. And it ma 

perhaps juſtly be concluded, that ſince the 
whole Proceſs of Action, through every Step 
of it, Suſpence, Deliberation, inclining one 
way, determining, and at laſt Doing as we 
determine, is as if we were free, therefore we 
are ſo. But the thing here inſiſted upon is, 
that under the preſent natural Government of 
the World, we find we are treated and dealt 
with, as if we were free, prior to all Confi- 


deration 
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deration whether we are or not. Were this Ci ap. 
Opinion therefore of Neceſſity admitted to be VI. 
| ever ſo true; yet ſuch is in Fact our Condi- LYWW 
| tion and the natural Courte of things, that 
| whenever we apply it to Life and Practice, 
this Application of it, always mifleads us, 
and cannot but miſlead us, in a moſt dread- 
ful Manner, with regard to our preſent In- 
tereſt, And how can People think them- | 
ſelves ſo very ſecure then, that the fame Ap- | 
lication of the ſame Opinion may not miſ- | 
lead them alſo, in ſome analogous Manner, | 
f with reſpect to a future, a more general, and 
- more important Intereſt ? For, Religion be- 
- ing a practical Subject; and the Analogy of 
3 Nature ſhewing us, that we have not Facul- 
ties to apply this Opinion, were it a true one, 
to practical Subjects; whenever we do apply 
it to the Subject of Religion, and thence 
conclude, that we are free from its Obliga- 
tions, it is plain this Concluſion cannot be de- 
pended upon. There will ſtill remain juſt 
Reaſon to think, whatever Appearances arc, 
that we deceive Ourſelves; in ſomewhat of a 
like Manner, as when People fancy they can 
draw contradictory Concluſions from the Idca 


of Infinity, 


—_ * 
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From theſe things together, the attentive 
Reader will ſee it follows, that if upon Sup- 
poſition of Freedom the Evidence of Religi- 

M2 ON 


— 
— 
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PA R Ton be concluſive, it remains ſo, upon Suppo- 


ſition of Neceſſity; becauſe the Notion of 


PIE Neceſſity is not applicable to practical Sub- 


jects: 1. e. with reſpect to them, is as if it 
were not true. Nor does this contain any 
Reflection upon Reaſon; but only upon 
what is unreaſonable. For to pretend to act 
upon Reaſon, in Oppoſition to practical Prin- 
ciples, which the Author of our Nature 
gave us to act upon; and to pretend to ap- 
ply our Reaſon to Subjects, with regard to 
which, our own ſhort Views, and even our 
Experience, will thew us, it cannot be de- 
pended upon; and ſuch, at beſt, the Subject 
of Neceſſity muſt be; this is Vanity, Con- 

ceit, and Unreaſonableneſs. | 


But this is not all. For we find within 
ourſelves a Will, and are conſcious of a Cha- 
rafter. Now if this, in us, be reconcileable 
with Fate, it is reconcileable with it, in the 
Author of Nature. And beſides, natural Go- 
vernment and final Cauſes, imply a Charac- 
ter and a Will in the Governor and Deſign- 
ere; a Will concerning the Creatures whom 
He governs. The Author of Nature then 
being certainly by ſome Character or other, 


© By Will and Character is meant That, which, in ſpeak- 
ing of Men, we ſhould expreſs, not only by theſe Words, but 
alſo by the Words, Temper, Taſte, Diſpofitions, practical Prin- 
ciples, That whole Frame of Mind, from whence due att in ow 
Manner rather than another. | 


notwith- 
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notwithſtanding Neceſſity; it is evident this CH ap. 
Neceſſity is as reconcileable with the parti- VI. 
cular Character of Benevolence, Veracity, WW 
and Juſtice in Him, which Attributes are the 
Foundation of Religion, as with any other 
Character: Since we find this Neceſſity no 
more hinders Men from being benevolent, 
than cruel ; true, than faithleſs; juſt, than 
unjuſt ; or if the Fataliſt pleaſes, what we 
call unjuſt. For it is ſaid indeed, that what, 
upon Suppoſition of Freedom, would be juſt 
Puniſhment ; upon Suppoſition of Neceſſity, 
becomes manifeſtly unjuſt : becauſe it is Pu- 
niſhment inflicted for Doing That, which 
Perſons could not avoid doing. As if the 
eceſſity, which is ſuppoſed to deltroy the 
| Injuſtice of Murder, for Inſtance, would not 
doo deſtroy the Injuſtice of puniſhing it. 
| However, as little to the Purpoſe as this Ob- 
jection is in itſelf, it is very much to the Pur- 


| | poſe to obſerve from it, how the Notions of 
juſtice and Injuſtice remain, even whilſt we 
endeavour to ſuppoſe them removed; how 


they force themſelves upon the Mind, even 
whilſt we are making Suppoſitions deſtruc- 
tive of them: For there is not, perhaps, a 
Man in the World, but would be ready to 
make this Objection at firſt Thought. 


But though it is moſt evident, that univer- 
fal Neceſſity, if it be reconcileable with any 
M 3. thing, 


IDE ARS act. 


— — 
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Pa R T thing, is reconcileable with That Character in 


the Author of Nature, which is the Founda- 


toon of Religion; © Yet, does it not plainly 


« deſtroy the Proof, that he is of That 
« Character, and conſequently the Proof of 
% Religion?” By no means. For we find, 
that Happineſs and Mitery are not our Fate, 
in any ſuch Senſe as not to be the Conſequen- 
ces of our Behaviour ; but that they are the 
conſequences of it“. We find God exerciſes 
the ſame kind of Government over us, with 
That, which a Father exerciſes over his Chil- 
dren, and a civil Magittrate over his Subjects. 
Now, whatever becomes of abſtract Queſ- 
tions concerning Liberty and Neceſſity, it e- 
vidently appeais to us, that Veracity and juſ- 
tice muſt be the natural Rule and Meaſure of 
exerciſing this Authority or Government, to 
a Being, who can have no Competitions, or 
Interfering of Intereſts, with his Creatures 
and his Subjects, 


But as the Doctrine of Liberty, though we 
experience its Truth, may be perplexed with 
Dithculiies, which run up into the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe of all Speculations ; and as the Opini- 
on of Neceſſuy ſeems to be the very Baſis 
upon which Infidelity grounds itſelf; it may 
be of ſome Uſe to ofter a more particular 

Ch. ii. | 

Proot 
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Proof of the Obligations of Religion, which CHA P. 
may diſtin&ly be ſhewn not to be deſtroyed VI. 


by this Opinion. WWWy 


The Proof from final Cauſes of an intelli- 
gent Author of Nature, is not affected by the 
Opinion of Neceftity ; ſuppoſing Neceſſity a 
thing poſſible in itſelf, and reconcileable with 
the Conſtitution of Things% And it is a 
Matter of Fa&, independent on this or any 
other Speculation, that He governs the World 
by the Method of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments* : and alſo that he hath given us a moral 
Faculty, by which we diftinguith between 
Actions, and approve ſome as virtuous and of 
Good-deſert, and diſapprove others as vicious 
and of Ill-defertf. Now this moral Diſcern- 
ment implies, in the Notion of it, a Rule 
of Action, and a Rule of a very peculiar 
Kind; for it carries in it Authority and a 
right of Direction; Authority in ſuch a Senſe, 
as that we cannot depart from it without be- 
» WW ig Self-condemneds. And that the Dictates 
h of this moral Faculty, which are by Nature 
„Raule to us, are moreover the Laws of God, 
I Laws in a Senſe including Sanctions ; may be 


4 thus proved, Conſciouſneſs of a Rule or 

y | Guide of Action, in Creatures who are ca- 

jo pable of conſidering it as given them by their 
1 4p 155, &c. © Ch. ii. Diſſert IL 

ot » Scrm, 2. at the Rall. | 


M 4 Maker, 
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Pa x T Maker, not only raiſes immediately a Senſe 


of Duty, but alſo a Senſe of Security in fol- 


loving it, and of Danger in deviating from 


it. A Direction of the Author of Nature, 
given to Creatures capable of looking upon it 
as ſuch, is plainly a Command from Him: 
and a Command from Him, neceſſarily in- 
cludes in it, at leaſt, an implicit Promiſe in 
Caſe of Obedience, or Threatning in Caſe 
of Diſobedience. But then the Senſe or Per- 
ception of good and ill Deſert ®, which is 
contained in the moral Diſcernment, renders 
the Sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as 
one may fay, expreſſed. For fince His Me- 
thod of Government is to reward and puniſh 
Actions, His having annexed to ſome Actions 
an inſeparable Senſe of good Deſert, and to 
others of ill, this ſurely amounts to dec laring, 
upon whom his Puniſlinzents ſhall be inflidt- 
ed, and his Rewards be beſtowed. For he 
muſt have given us this Diſcernment and Senſe 
of things, as a Pre- ſentiment of what is to 
be hereafter : that is, by way of Information 
before-hand, what we are finally to expect in 
His World. There is then moſt evident 
Ground to think, that the Government of 
God, upon the whole, will be found to cor- 
reſpond to the Nature which he has given 
us: and that in the Upſhot and Iſſue of 
things, Happineſs and Miſery ſhall, in Fact 
» Differt. II. 

and 
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and Event, be made to follow Virtue and Vice CR ap. 
reſpectively; as He has already, in fo pecu- VI. 
liar a Manner, affociated the Ideas of them 
in our Minds. And from hence might eafily 

be deduced the Obligations of religious Wor- 

ſhip, were it only to be conſidered as a Means 

of preſerving upon our Minds a Senſe of this 

moral Government of God, and ſecuring our 
Obedience to it : which yet is an extremely 
imperfect View of that moſt important 

Duty. 


Now I fay, no Objection from Neceſſity 
can lie againſt this general Proof of Religion. 
None againſt the Propoſition reaſoned upon, 
that we have ſuch a moral Faculty and Diſ- 
cernment; becauſe this is a mere Matter of 
Fact, a thing of Experience, that human 
Kind is thus conſtituted : None againſt the 
Concluſion ; becauſe it is immediate and 
wholly from this Fact. For the Concluſion, 
that God will finally reward the righteous and 
puniſh the wicked, is not here drawn, from 
Its appearing to us fit, that He ſhould; but 

from 


i However, I am far from intending to deny, that the Will 
of God is determined, by what is fit, by the Right and Rea- 
ſon of the Caſe 3 though one chuſes to 42 Matters of ſuch 
abſtract Speculation, and to ſpeak with Caution when one does 
ſpeak of them. But if it be intelligible to ſay, that ze 7s fir 
and reaſonable for every one to conſult his own Happineſs, then, 
Fitneſs of Action, or the Right and Reaſon of the Caſe, is an in- 
telligible manner of ſpeaking. And it ſeems as inconceivable, 

to 
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PA R I from its appearing, that He has told us, He 


will, And this he. hath certainly told us, in 


me Promiſe and Threatning, which it hath 


been obſerved the Notion of a Command im- 
plies, and the Senſe of good and ill Deſert 
which he has given us, more diſtinctly ex- 

reſſes. And this Reaſoning from Fact is con- 
firmed, and in ſome Degree even verified, by 
other Facts; by the natural Tendencies of 
Virtue and of Vicek; and by this, that God, 
in the natural Courſe of his Providence, pu- 
niſhes vicious Actions as miſchievous to Soci- 
ety; and alſo vicious Actions as ſuch in the 
ſtricteſt Senſe l. So that the general Proof of 
Religion is unanſwerably real, even upon the 
wild Suppofition which we are arguing upon. 


It muſt likewiſe be obſerved farther, that 
natural Religion hath, beſides this, an exter- 
nal Evidence; which the Doctrine of Neceſ- 
ſity, if it could be true, would not affect. For 
ſuppoſe a Perſon, by the Obſervations and 


to ſuppoſe God to approve one Courſe of Action, or one End, 
preferably to another, which yet His acting at all from Deſign 
implies that he does, without ſuppoſing ſomewhat prior in 
That End, to be the Ground of the Preference; as to ſuppoſe 
Him to diſcern an abſtract Propoſition to be true, without 
ſuppoſing ſomewhat prior in it, to be the Ground of the Diſ- 
cernment. It doth not therefore appear, that moral Right is 
any more relative to Perception, than abſtract Truth is: Or 
that it is any more improper, to {pcak of the Fitneſs and 
Righitncf of Actions and Ends, as founded in the Nature ot 
thing, than io ſpeak of abſtract Truth, as thus founded. 
. E 7 GC 
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Reaſoning above, or by any other, convinced x ae. 
of the Truth of Religion; that there is a God, VI. 
who made the World, who is the moral Go- ww 


vernor and Judge of Mankind, and will up- 
on the whole deal with every one according 
to his Works: I fay, ſuppoſe a Perſon con- 
vinced of this by Reaſon; but to know no- 
thing at all of Antiquity, or the preſent State 
of Mankind. It would be natural for ſuch 
an one to be inquiſicive, what was the Hiſto- 
ry of this Syſtem of Doctrine; at what Time, 
and in what Manner, it came firſt into the 
World; and whether it were believed by any 
conſiderable Part of it. And were he upon 
Inquiry to find, that a particular Perſon, in a 
late Age, firſt of all propofed it, as a Deduc- 
tion of Reaſon, and that Mankind were be- 
fore wholly ignorant of it: then, though its 
Evidence from Reaſon would remain, there 
would be no additional Probability of its 
Truth, from the Account of its Diſcovery. 
But inſtead of this being the Fact of the Caſe, 
on the contrary, he would find, what could 
not but afford him a very ſtrong Confirmati- 
on of its Truth: Firſt, That ſomewhat of 
this Svſtem, with more or fewer Additions 
and Alterations, hath been profeſſed in all 
Ages and Countries, of which we have any 
certain Information relating to this Matter. 
Secondly, That it is certain hiſtorical Fact, ſo 
far as we can trace things up, that this whole 


Syſtem 


172 Of the Opinion of Weceſſity, 
Pa R TSyſtem of Belief, that there is one God, the 
IJ. Creator and moral Governor of the World, 
and that Mankind is in a State of Religion, 
was received in the firſt Ages. And Thirdly, 
That as there is no Hint or Intimation in 
Hiſtory, that this Syſtem was firſt reaſoned 
out; ſo there is expreſs hiſtorical or traditio- 
nal Evidence, as antient as Hiſtory, that it 
was taught firſt by Revelation. Now theſe 
things muſt be allowed to be of great Weight. 
The firſt of them, general Conſent, ſhews 
this Syſtem to be conformable to the common 
Senſe of Mankind. The Second, namely, 
that Religion was believed in the firſt Ages 
of the World, eſpecially as it does not ap- 
ar that there were then any ſuperſtitious or 
falſe Additions to it, cannot but be a farther 
Confirmation of its Truth. For it is a Proof 
of this Alternative: either that it came into 
the World by Revelation ; or that it is natu- 
ral, obvious, and forces itſelf upon the Mind. 
The former of theſe is the Concluſion of 
learned Men. And whoever will conſider, 
how unapt for Speculation rude and unculti- 
vated Minds are, will, perhaps from hence 
alone, be ſtrongly inclined to believe it the 
Truth. And as it is ſhewn in the ſecond Part ® 
of this Treatiſe, that there is nothing of 
ſuch peculiar Preſumption againſt a Revelati- 
on in the Beginning of the World, as there 
= Chap. ii. f 
2 is 
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is ſuppoſed to be againſt ſubſequent ones: a CHAp. 
Sceptick could not, I think, give any Ac- VI. 
count, which would appear more probable x 


even to himſelf, of the early Pretences to Re- 
velation ; than by ſuppoſing ſome real origi- 
nal one, from whence they were copied. And 
the third thing abovementioned, that there is 
expreſs hiſtorical or traditional Evidence as 
antient as Hiſtory, of the Syſtem of Reli- 
gion being taught Mankind by Revelation ; 
this muſt be admitted as ſome Degree of real 
Proof, that it was ſo taught. For why ſhould 
not the moſt antient Tradition be admitted, as 
ſome additional Proof of a Fact, againſt 
which there is no Preſumption? And this 
Proof is mentioned here, becauſe it has its 
Weight to ſhew, that Religion came into the 
World by Revelation, prior to all Conſidera- 
tion of the proper Authority of any Book 
ſuppoſed to contain it: and even prior to all 
Conſideration, whether the Revelation itſelf 
be uncorruptly handed down and related, or 
mixed and darkned with Fables. Thus 
the hiſtorical Account, which we have, of 
the Origin of Religion, taking in all Circum- 
ſtances, is a real Confirmation of its Truth, 
no way affected by the Opinion of Neceſſity. 
And the external Evidence, even of natural 
Religion, is by no means inconſiderable. 


But 
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PART But it is carefully to be obſerved, and ought 
I. to be recollected after all Proofs of Virtue and 
Religion, which are only general; that as 
ſpeculative Reaſon may be neglected, pre- 
judiced, and deceived: ſo alſo may our mo- 

ral Underſtanding be impaired and perverted, 

and the Dictates of it not impartially attended 

to. This indeed proves nothing againſt the 
Reality of our ſpeculative or practical Facul- 

ties of Perception; againſt their being in- 
tended by Nature, to inform us in the The- 

ory of things, and inſtruct us how we are to 
behave, and what we are to expect in Con- 
ſequence of our Behaviour. Yet our Liable- 
neſs, in the Degree we are liable, to Preju- 
dice and Perverſion, is a moſt ſerious Admo- 
nition to us to be upon our Guard, with re- 
ſpect to what is of ſuch Conſequence, as our 
Determinations concerning Virtue and Reli- 
gion: And particularly not to take Cuſtom, 
and Faſhion, and flight Notions of Honour, 

or Imaginations of preſent Eaſe, Uſe and 


Convenience to Mankind, for the only moral 
Rule”. | 


The foregoing Obſervations, drawn from 
the Nature of the thing, and the Hiſtory of 
Religion, amount, when taken together, to 
a real practical Proof of it, not to be con- 

a Diſſert. IT. | 

I futed: 
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futed: Such a Proof as, conſidering the in- Cy ap. 
finite Importance of the thing, I apprehend, VI. 
would be admitted fully ſufficient, in Reaſon, WW 


to influence the Actions of Men, who act 
upon Thought and Reflection; if it were ad- 
mitted, that there is no Proof of the con- 
trary. But it may be faid: © There are 
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Here then the Matter is brought to a Point. 


1 


many Probabilities, which cannot indeed be 
confuted, 7. e. ſhewn to be no Probabilities, 
and yet may be overbalanced, by greater 
Probabilities on the other Side; much more 
by Demonſtration. And there is no Occa- 
ſion to object againſt particular Arguments 
alledged for an Opinion, when the Opinion 
itſelf may be clearly ſhewn to be falſe, with- 
out meddling with ſuch Arguments at all, 
but leaving them juſt as they are. Now 
the Method of Government by Rewards 
and Puniſhments, and eſpecially rewarding 
and puniſhing good and ill Deſert as ſuch 
reſpectively, muſt go upon Suppolition, that 
we are free and not neceſſary Agents. And 
it 1s incredible, that the Author of Nature 
ſhould govern us upon a Suppoſition as 
true, which he knows to be falſe: and 
therefore abſurd to think, he will reward 
or puniſh us for our Actions hereafter ; eſ- 
pecially that he will do it under the No- 
tion, that they are of good or ill Deſert.” 


And 
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PA R T And the Anſwer to all this is full, and not to 
I. be evaded: that the whole Conſtitution and 
UYV Courſe of things, the whole Analogy of Pro- 
vidence, ſhews beyond Poſſibility of Doubt, 
that the Concluſion from this Reaſoning is 
falſe ; wherever the Fallacy lies. The Doc- 
trine of Freedom indeed clearly ſhows where : 
in ſuppoſing ourſelves neceſſary, when in 
Truth we are free Agents. But upon the 
Suppofition of Neceſſity, the Fallacy lies in 
taking for granted, that it is incredible ne- 
ceſſary Agents ſhould be rewarded and pu- 
niſned. But that, ſome how or other, the 
Concluſion now mentioned is falſe, is moſt 
certain. For it is Fact, that God does go- 
vern even Brute Creatures by the Method of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, in the natural 
Courſe of things. And Men are rewarded 
and puniſhed for their Actions, puniſhed for 
Actions miſchievous to Society as being fo, 
puniſhed for vicious Actions as ſuch ; by the 
natural Inſtrumentality of each other, under 
the preſent Conduct of Providence. Nay 
even the Affection of Gratitude, and the Paſ- 
fion of Reſentment, and the Rewards and 
Puniſhments following from them, which in 
general are to be conſidered as natural, z. e. 
from the Author of Nature; theſe Rewards 
and Puniſhments, being naturally * annexed 
to Actions conſidered as implying good Inten- 

r Serm. $th, at the Rolls. 


tion 


confidered as influencing Practice. 


tion and good Deſert, ill Intention and ill De-Cn aye, 


ſert; theſe natural Rewards and Puniſhments, 


I fay, are as much a Contradiction to the 


Concluſion above, and ſhew its Falſhood, as 
a more exact and compleat rewarding and pu- 
niſhing of good and ill Deſert as ſuch. So that 
if it be incredible, that neceſſary Agents ſhould 
be thus rewarded and puniſhed; then, Men 
are not neceiſary but free: fince it is matter 
of Fact, that they are thus rewarded and pu- 
niſhed. But if, on the contrary, which is the 
Suppolition we have been arguing upon, it be 
inſiſted, that Men are neceſſary Agents; 
then, there is nothing incredible in the tarther 
Suppoſition of neceſſary Agents being thus 
rewarded and puniſhed : fince we Ourſelves 
are thus dealt with. 


From the whole therefore it muſt follow, 
that a Neceſſity ſuppoſed poſſible, and re- 
concileable with the Conſtitution of things, 
does in no Sort prove that the Author of Na- 
ture will not, nor deſtroy the Proof that he 
will, finally and upon the whole, in his eter- 
nal Government, render his Creatures happy 
or miſerable, by ſome means or other, as they 
behave well or ill. Or, to expreſs this Con- 
cluſion in Words conformable to the Title of 
the Chapter, the Analogy of Nature ſhews 
us, that the Opinion of Neceſlity, conſide- 
red as practical, is falſe. And if Neceſſity, 

| upon 
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PAR x upon the —_— abovementioned, doth 


not deſtroy the Proof of natural Religion, it 


CEE evidently makes no Alteration in the Proof of 


revealed. 


From theſe things likewiſe we may learn, 
in what Senſe to underſtand That general Af. 
ſertion, that the Opinion of Neceſſity is eſ- 
ſentially deſtructive of all Religion. Firſt in 
a practical Senſe ; that by this Notion, athe- 
iſtical Men pretend to ſatisfy and encourage 
Themſelves in Vice, and juſtify to Other 
their Diſregard to all Religion. And ſecond- 
ly, in the ſtricteſt Senſe; that it is a Contra- 
diction to the whole Conſtitution of Nature, 
and to what we may every moment experi- 
ence in Ourſelves, and ſo overturns every 
thing. But by no means is this Aſſertion to 
be underſtood, as if Neceſſity, ſuppoſing it 
could poſſibly be reconciled with the Conſti 
tution of things and with what we experience, 
were not alſo reconcileable with Religion : for 


upon this Suppoſition, it demonſtrably is ſo. 


CHAP. 


r YT 7 IV -._- F- 


C HAP. VII. 
07 the Government of God, con de- 


red as a Scheme or Conſtitution, 
imperfeftly comprehended. 


HOUGH it be, as it cannot but be, Cy Ap. 
acknowledged, that the Analogy of VII. 
Nature gives a ſtrong Credibility, to the ge- N 
neral Doctrine of Religion, and to the ſeve- 
ral particular things contained in it, conſide- 
red as ſo many Matters of Fact; and like- 
wiſe that it ſhews this Credibility not to be 
deſtroyed by any Notions of Neceflity : Yet 
ſtill, Objections may be inſiſted upon, againſt 
the Wiſdom, Equity and Goodneſs of the 
divine Government implied in the Notion of 
Religion, and againſt the Method by which 
this Government is conducted; to which | 
Objections Analogy can be no direct Anſwer, q 
For the Credibility, or the certain Truth, of N 
a Matter of Fact, does not immediately prove 
any thing concerning the Wiſdom or Good- 
neſs of it: and Analogy can do no more, im- 
mediately or directly, than ſhew ſuch and 
ſuch things to be true or credible, conſidered 
only as Matters of Fact. But till, if, upon + 
Suppoſition of a moral Conſtitution of Na- 
N 2 ture 
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Pa R I ture and a moral Government over it, Ana- 
I. logy ſuggeſts and makes it credible, that this 
UYV Government muſt be a Scheme, Syſtem or 
Conſtitution of Government, as diſtinguiſhed 
from a number of fingle unconnected Acts of 
diſtributive Juſtice and Goodneſs ; and like- 
wiſe, that it muſt be a Scheme, ſo imper- 
fectly comprehended, and of ſuch a Sort in 
other Reſpects, as to afford a direct general 
Anſwer to all Objections againſt the Juſtice 
and Goodneſs of it: then Analogy is, re- 
motely, of great Service in anſwering thoſe 
Objections; both by ſuggeſting the Anſwer, 

and ſhewing it to be a credible one. 


Now this, upon Inquiry, will be found to 
be the Caſe. For, Fir/t, Upon Suppoſition 
that God exerciſes a moral Government over 
the World, the Analogy of his natural Go- 
vernment ſuggeſts and makes it credible, that 
his moral Government muſt be a Scheme, 
quite beyond our Comprehenſion : and this 
affords a general Anſwer to all Objections a- 
gainſt the Juſtice and Goodneſs of it. And, 
Secondly, A more diſtin Obſervation of ſome 
particular things contained in God's Scheme 
of natural Government, the like things being 
ſuppoſed, by Analogy, to be contained in his 
moral Government, will farther ſhew, how 
little Weight is to be laid upon theſe Objec- 
tions. 


I. Upon 


a Scheme incompreben fible. 
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I. Upon Suppoſition that God exerciſes a CH ap. 
moral Government over the World, the Ana- VII. 


makes it credible, that his moral Government 
muſt be a Scheme, quite beyond our Compre- 
henſion: And this affords a general Anſwer 
to all Objections againſt the Juſtice and Good- 
neſs of it. It is moſt obvious, Analogy 
renders it highly credible, that upon Suppoſi- 
tion of a moral Government, it muſt be a 
Scheme ; for the World and the whole natu- 
ral Government of it, appears to be ſo: to be 
a Scheme, Syſtem or Conſtitution, whoſe 
Parts correſpond to each other, and to a 
Whole ; as really as any Work of Art, or as 
any particular Model of a civil Conſtitution 
and Government. In this great Scheme of 
the natural World, Individuals have various 
peculiar Relations to other Individuals of their 
own Species. And whole Species are, we 
find, variouſly related to other Species, upon 
this Earth. Nor do we know, how much 
farther theſe Kinds of Relations may ex- 
tend. And, as there is not any Action or na- 
tural Event, which we are acquainted with, 
ſo ſingle and unconnected, as not to have a 
Reſpect to ſome other Actions and Events: 
ſo poſſibly each of them, when it has not an 
immediate, may yet have a remote, natural 


Relation to other Actions and Events, much 


N 3 beyond 


4 logy of his natural Government ſuggeſts and v 
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'There ſeems indeed nothing, from whence we 


WY WY can ſo much as make a Conjecture, whether 


all Creatures, Actions and Events, through- 
out the whole of Nature, have Relations to 
each other. But, as it is obvious, that all E- 
vents have future unknown Conſequences: ſo, 
if we trace any, as far as we can go, into what 
is connected with it; we ſhall find, that if 
ſuch Event were not connected with ſome- 
what farther in Nature unknown to us, ſome- 
what both paſt and preſent, ſuch Event could 
not poſſibly have been at all. Nor can we 
give the whole Account of any one thing 
whatever: of all its Cauſes, Ends, and ne- 
ceſſary Adjunts; thoſe Adjuncts, I mean, 
without which it could not have been. By 
this moſt aſtoniſhing Connexion, theſe reci- 


procal Correſpondencies and mutual Relations, 


every thing which we ſee in the Courſe of 
Nature, is actually brought about. And things 


ſeemingly the moſt inſignificant imagi- 


nable, are perpetually obſerved to be ne- 
ceſſary Conditions to other things of the 
greateſt Importance: So that any one thing 
whatever, may, for ought we know to the 
contrary, be a neceſſary Condition to any o- 
ther. The natural World then, and natural 
Government of it, being ſuch an incompre- 
henſible Scheme; ſo incomprehenſible, that 
a Man muſt, really in the literal Senſe, know 

nothing 
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nothing at all, who is not ſenſible of his Ig-C HAP. 
norance in it: this immediately ſuggeſts, and VII. 
ſtrongly ſhews the Credibility, that the moral ] 
World and Government of it may be ſo too. 
Indeed the natural and moral Conſtitution and 
Government of the World are ſo connected, 
as to make up together but one Scheme: and 
it is highly probable, that the firſt is formed 
and carried on merely in Subſerviency to the 
latter ; as the vegetable World is for the ani- 
mal, and organized Bodies for Minds. But 
the thing intended here, is, without inquiring 
how far the Adminiſtration of the natural 
World is ſubordinate to That of the moral, 
only to obſerve the Credibility, that one ſhould 
be analogous or fimilar to the other : that 
therefore every Act of divine Juſtice and 
Goodneſs, may be ſuppoſed to look much be- 
yond itſelf, and its immediate Object; may 
have ſome Reference to other Parts of God's 
moral Adminiſtration, and to a general moral 
Plan: and that every Circumſtance of this 
his moral Government, may be adjuſted be- 
forehand with a View to the whole of it. 
Thus for Example: the determined Length 
of Time, and the Degrees and Ways, in 
which Virtue is to remain in a State of War- 
fare and Diſcipline, and in which Wicked- 
nels is permitted to have its Progreſs; the 
Times appointed for the Execution of Juſtice; 
the appainted Inſtruments of it; the Kinds of 
N 4 Rewards 


—— 
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PAR T Rewards and Puniſhments, and the Manners 
I. of their Diſtribution; all particular Inſtances 
ot divine Juſtice and Goodneſs, and 
Circumſtance of them, may have fuch Re- 
ſpects to each other, as to make up altogether 
a Whole, connected and related in all its 
Parts: a Scheme or Syſtem, which is as pro- 
perly One as the natural World is, and of the 
Ike Kind. And ſuppoſing this to be the 
Caſe; it is molt evident, that we are not com- 
petent Judges of this Scheme, from the ſmall 
Parts of it, which come within our View in 
the preſent Life: and therefore no Objecti- 
ons againſt any of theſe Parts, can be infiſted 
upon by reaſonable Men, 


This our Tgnorance, and the Conſequence 
here drawn from it, are univerſally acknow- 
ledg-d, upon other Occaſions; and, though 
ſcarce denied, yet are univerſally forgot, when 
Perſons come to argue againſt Religion. And 
it is not perhaps eaty, even for the moſt rea- 
ſonable Men, always to bear in Mind the De- 

| gree of our Ignorance, and make due Allow- 
| ances for it. Upon theſe Accounts, it may 
| not be uſeleſs to go on a little farther, in Or- 

der to ſhew more diſtinctly, how juſt an An- 

ſwer our Ignorance is, to 9 — againſt 

| the Scheme of Providence. Suppoſe then 
| a Perſon boldly to affert, that the things com- 
phi ained of, the Origin and Continuance of 


Evil, 


a Scheme incomprehenſible. 
Evil, might eaſily have been 


all Miſchief arifing from them : Or, if this 
were impracticable, that a Scheme of Govern- 
ment is itſelf an Imperfection; fince more 
Good might have been produced, without 


any Scheme, Syſtem, or Conſtitution at all, 


by continued ſingle unrelated Acts of diſtri- 
butive Juſtice and Goodneſs ; becauſe theſe 
would have occaſioned no Irregularities. And 
farther than this, it is preſumed, the Objec- 
tions will not be carried. Yet the Anſwer is 
obvious: that were theſe Aſſertions true, till 
the Obſervations above, concerning our Igno- 
rance in the Scheme of divine Government, 
and the Conſequence drawn from it, would 
hold, in great meaſure; enough to vindicate 
Religion, againſt all Objections from the Diſ- 
orders of the preſent State. Were theſe Aſ- 
ſertions true, yet the Government of the 
World might be juſt and good notwithſtand- 
ing; for, at the moſt, they would infer no- 
thing more than that it might have been bet- 
ter. But indeed they are mere arbitrary Af- 
ſertions: no Man being ſufficiently acquainted 
with the Poſſibilities of things, to bring any 
Proof of them, to the loweſt Degree of Pro- 
bability. For however poſſible what is aſ- 


p. 190, 191. 
ſerted 


* | prevented by Cage. 
repea nterpoſitions * 3 terpoſitions VII. 
— and circumſtanced, as would preclude: 


* 
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Pa x x ſerted may ſeem; yet many Inſtances may 

I. be alledged, in things much leſs out of our 

Reach, of Suppoſitions abſolutely impoſſible, 

and reducible to the moſt palpable Self-contra- 

dictions, which, not every one by any means 

would perceive to be ſuch, nor perhaps any 

one at fi ſt ſight ſuſpect. From theſe things, 

it is eaſy to ſee diſtinctly, how our Ignorance, 

as it is the common, is really a ſatisfactory 

Anſwer to all Objections againſt the Juſtice 

and Goodneſs of Providence, If a Man 

contemplating any one providential Diſpenſa- 

tion, which had no Relation to any others, 

ſhould object, that he diſcerned in it a Diſre- 

gard to Juſtice, or a Deficiency of Goodneſs ; 

Nothing would be leſs an Anſwer to ſuch 

Objection, than our Ignorance in other Parts 

of Providence, or in the Poſſibilities of things, 

no way related to what he was contempla- 

ting. But when we know not, but the Parts 

wg objected againſt may be relative to other Parts 

unknown to us; and when we are unac- 

quainted with what is, in the Nature of 

the thing, practicable in the Caſe before us; 

then our Ignorance is a ſatisfactory Anſwer : 

| Becauſe, ſome unknown Relation, or ſome 

unknown Impoſſibility, may render what is 

objected againſt, juſt and good ; nay good in 
the higheſt practicable Degree. 


II. And 


a Scheme incomprehenſible. 


II. And how little Weight is to be laid up-C nar. 
on ſuch Objections, will farther appear, by a VII. 
more diſtinct Obſervation of ſome particular HWW 


things contained in the natural Government of 
God, the like to which may be ſuppoſed, 


from Analogy, to be contained in his moral 
Government, 


Firſt, As in the Scheme of the natural 
World, no Ends appear to be accompliſhed 
without Means: ſo we find that Means very 
undeſireable, often conduce to bring about 
Ends in ſuch a Meaſure deſireable, as greatly 
to overbalance the Diſagreeableneſs of the 
Means. And in Caſes where ſuch Means are 
conducive to ſuch Ends, it is not Reaſon, but 
Experience, which ſhews us, that they are 
thus conducive, Experience alſo ſhews many 
Means to be conducive and neceſſary to ac- 
compliſh Ends, which Means, before Expe- 
rience, we ſhould have thought, would have 
had even a contrary Tendency. Now from 
theſe Obſervations relating to the natural 
Scheme of the World, the moral being ſup- 
poſed analogous to it, ariſes a great Credibili- 
ty, that the putting our Miſery in each other's 
Power to the Degree it is, and making Men 
liable to Vice to the Degree we are; and in 


general, that thoſe things, which are objected | 


_ againſt the moral Scheme of Providence, may 
be, 
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Pa R Tbe, upon the whole, friendly and affiſtant to 
I. Virtue, and productive of an Over-balance of 
UWV Happineſs : z. e. The things objected againſt, 


may be Means, by which an Over- balance of 
Good will, in the End, be found produced, 
And from the ſame Obſervations, it appears 
to be no Preſumption againſt This, that we 
do not, if indeed we do not, fee thoſe Means 
to have any ſuch Tendency; or that they 
ſeem to us to have a contrary one. Thus 
thoſe things, which we call Irregularities, may 
not be ſo at all: becauſe they may be Means 
of accompliſhing wiſe and good Ends more 
confiderable. And it may be added, as a- 
bove ©, that they may alſo be the only Means, 
by which theſe wife and good Ends are capa- 
ble of being accompliſhed. 


After theſe Obſervations it may be proper 
to add, in order to obviate an abſurd and 
wicked Concluſion from any of them, that 
though the Conſtitution of our Nature from 
whence we are capable of Vice and Miſery, 
may, as it undoubtedly does, contribute to the 
Perfection and Happineſs of the World; and 
though the actual Permiſſion of Evil may be 
beneficial to it: (z. e. it would have been more 
miſchievous, not that a wicked Perſon had 
himſelf abſtained from his own Wickedneſs, 
but that any one had forcibly prevented it, 


d p. 186. 
than 
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than that it was permitted:) Yet notwith-CHA ye. 
ſanding, it might have been much better for VII. 
the World, if this very Evil had never been 


done. Nay, it is moſt clearly conceivable, 
that the very Commiſſion of Wickedneſs may 
be beneficial to the World, and yet, that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial for Men 
to refrain from it. For thus, in the wiſe and 
good Conſtitution of the natural World, there 
are Diſorders which bring their own Cures; 
Diſeaſes, which are themſelves Remedies. 
Many a Man would have died, had it not 
been for the Gout or a Fever ; yet it would 
be thought Madneſs to aſſert, that Sickneſs is 
a better or more perfect State than Health; 
though the like, with regard to the moral 
World, has been aſſerted. But, 


Secondly, The natural Government of the 
World is carried on by general Laws. For 
this there may be wiſe and good Reaſons: 
the wiſeſt and beſt, for ought we know to 
the contrary, And that there are ſuch Rea- 
ſons, is ſuggeſted to our Thoughts, by the 
Analogy of Nature; by our being made to 
experience good Ends to be accompliſhed, as 
indeed all the Good which we enjoy is ac- 
compliſhed, by this Means, that the Laws, by 
which the World is governed, are general. 
For we have ſcarce any Kind of Enjoy ments, 
but what we are, in ſome way or other, in- 

ſtrumen- 
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PAR r ſtrumental in procuring ourſelves, by acting 
I. in a Manner which we foreſee likely to pro- 
cure them: Now this Foreſight could not be 


at all, were not the Government of the World 
carried on by general Laws. And though, 
for ought we know to the contrary, every 
ſingle Caſe may be, at length, found to have 
been provided for even by theſe: yet to pre- 
vent all Irregularities, or remedy them as they 
ariſe, by the wiſeſt and beſt general Laws, 
may be impoſſible in the Nature of things; 
as we fee it is abſolutely impoſſible in civil 
Government. But then we are ready to think, 
that, the Conſtitution of Nature remaining as 
it is, and the Courſe of things being permitted 
to go on, in other Reſpects, as it does, there 
might be Interpoſitions to prevent Irregulari- 
ties; though they could not have been pre- 
vented or remedied by any general Laws. 
And there would indeed be reaſon to wiſh, 
which, by the way, is very different from a 
Right to claim, that all Irregularities were 
prevented or remedied by preſent Interpoſi- 
tions, if theſe Interpoſitions would have no 
other Effect than this. But it is plain they 
would have ſome viſible and immediate bad 
Effects: for Inſtance, they would encourage 
Idleneſs and Negligence ; and they would 
render doubtful the natural Rule of Life, 
which is aſcertained by this very thing, that 
the Courſe of the World is carried on by ge | 
2 neral 
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neral Laws. And farther, it is certain they CH ap. 
would have diſtant Effects, and very great ones VII. 
too; by means of the wonderful Connexions SWW 
before mentioned*. So that we cannot fo 
much as gueſs, what would be the whole Re- 

ſult of the Interpoſitions defired. It may be 

faid, any bad Reſult might be prevented by 
farther Interpoſitions, whenever there was oc- 
caſion for them: But this again is talking 
quite at random, and in the dark . Upon 

the whole then, we ſee wiſe Reaſons, why 

the Courſe of the World ſhould be carried on 

by general Laws, and good Ends accompliſhed 

by this Means: And, for ought we know, 
there may be the wiſeſt Reaſons for it, and 

the beſt Ends accompliſhed by it. We have 

no Ground to believe, that all Irregularities 
could be remedied as they ariſe, or could have 

been precluded, by general Laws. We find 

that Interpoſitions would produce Evil, and 
prevent Good: And, for ought we know, 

they would produce greater Evil than they 
would prevent; and prevent greater Good 
than they would produce. And if this be 

the Caſe, then the not interpoſing is fo far 
from being a Ground of Complaint, that it is 

an Inſtance of Goodneſs. This is intelligible 

and ſufficient: and going farther, ſeems be- 
yond the utmoſt Reach of our Faculties. 


p. 181, &c. * p. 185, 186. 
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PaR T But it may be faid, that after all, theſe 
I. © ſuppoſed Impoſſibilities and Relations are 
hat we are unacquainted with; and we 
* muſt judge of Religion, as of other thin 
« by what we do know, and look upon the 
« reſt as Nothing: Or however, that the 
« Anſwers here given to what is objected a- 
e gainſt Religion, may equally be made uſe 
cc of to invalidate the Proof of it; fince their 
e Streſs lies ſo very much upon our Igno- 
* ramce.” But, 


Firjt, Though total Ignorance in any Mat- 
ter, does indeed equally deftroy, or rather 
preclude, all Proof concerning it, and Obje- 
Etions againſt it: yet partial Ignorance does 
not. For we may in any Degree, be con- 
vinced, that a Perſon is of ſuch a Character, 
and conſequently will purſue ſuch Ends; 
though we are greatly ignorant, what is the 
proper Way of acting, in order, the moſt ef- 
fectually, to obtain thoſe Ends: And in this 
Caſe, Objections againſt his Manner of acting, 
as ſeemingly not conducive to obtain them, 
! might be anſwered by our Ignorance ; though 
| the Proof that ſuch Ends were intended, 

might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, 
| the Proof of Religion is a Proof of the mo- 
| ral Character of God, and conſequently that 
| his Government is moral, and that every one 


I upon 


a Scheme incomprehenſible. 


upon the whole ſhall receive according to his Cy ae. 
Deſerts; a Proof that this is the deſigned VII. 
End of his Government. But we are not gywWw 


competent Judges, what is the proper Way 
of acting, in order the moſt effectually to ac- 
complith this End*. Therefore our Igno- 
rance is an Anſwer to Objections againſt the 
Conduct of Providence, in permitting Irregu- 
larities, as ſeeming contradictory to this End, 
Now, ſince it is fo obvious, that our Igno- 
rance may be a ſatisfactory Anſwer to Objec- 
tions againſt a thing, and yet not affect the 
Proof of it; till it can be ſhewn, it is frivo- 
lous to aſſert, that our Ignorance invalidates 


the Proof of Religion, as it does the Objec- 
tions againſt it. 


Secondly, Suppoſe unknown Impoſſibilities, 
and unknown Relations, might juſtly be ur- 
ged to invalidate the Proof of Religion, as 
well as to anſwer Objections againſt it: And 
that in Conſequence of this, the Proof of it 
were doubtful. Yet ſtill, let the Aſſertion be 
deſpiſed, or let it be ridiculed, it is undenia- 
bly true, that moral Obligations would re- 
main certain, though it were not certain 
what would, upon the whole, be the Con- 
ſequences of obſerving or violating them. 
For, theſe Obligations ariſe immediately and 
neceſſarily from the Judgment of our own 

©. It, 13: 


0 Mind, 
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PART Mind, unleſs perverted, which we cannot 


violate without being Selt-condemned. And 


they would be certain too, from Conſiderati- 


ons of Intereſt. For though it were doubtful, 
what will be the fature Conſequences of Vir- 
tue and Vice; yet it is, however, credible, 
that they may have thoſe Conſequences, 
which Religion teaches us they will : And 
this Credibility is a certain * Obligation in 
point of Prudence, to abſtain from all Wick- 


edneſs, and to live in the conſcientious Prac- 
tice of all that is Good. But, | 


Thirdly, The Anſwers above given to the 
Objections againſt Religion, cannot equally 
be made Ule of to invalidate the Proof of it. 
For, upon Suppoſition that God exerciſes a 
moral Government over the World, Analogy 
does moſt ſtrongly lead us to conclude, that 
this moral Government muſt be a Scheme, or 
Conſtitution, beyond our Comprehenſion, 
And a thouſand particular Analogies ſhew us, 
that Parts of ſuch a Scheme, from their Re- 
lation to other Parts, may conduce to accom- 
pliſh Ends, which we ſhould have thought, 
they had no Tendency at all to accompliſh : 
nay Ends, which before Experience, we 
ſhould have thought ſuch Parts were contra- 
dictory to, and had a Tendency to prevent. 
And therefore all theſe Analogies ſhew, that 

p. 4. And Part II. Ch vi. 
the 


aà Scheme incomprehenſible. 


the Way of frguing made uſe of in objecting Cy ae, 
againſt Religion, is deluſive: becauſe they VII. 
ſhew it is not at all incredible, that, could we 


comprehend the Whole, we ſhould find the 
Permiſſion of, the Diſorders objected againſt, 
to be conſiſtent with Juſtice and Goodneſs ; 
and even to be Inſtances of them. Now 
This is not applicable to the Proof of Reli- 
gion, as it is to the Objections againſt it:; and 
therefore cannot in validate That Proof, as it 
does theſe Objections. 


Laſtly, From the Obſervation now made, 
it is eaſy to ſce, that the Anſwers above gi- 
ven to the Objections againſt Providence, 
though in a general way of ſpeaking, they 
may be ſaid to be taken from our Igno- 
rance ; yet are by no means taken merely 
from That, but from ſomewhat which Ana- 
logy ſhews us concerning it. For Analogy 
ſhews us poſitively, that our Ignorance in 
the Poſſibilities of things, and the various 
Relations in Nature, renders us incompetent 
Judges, and leads us to falſe Concluſions, in 
Caſes ſimilar to This, in which we pretend 
to judge and to object. So that the things 
above inſiſted upon, are not mere Suppoſitions 
of unknown Impoſlibilities and Relations: 


- ® Serm, at the Rolls, p. 312. 2d Edit 
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Pa x r but they are ſuggeſted to our Thoughts, and 

I. even forced upon the Obſervation of ſerious 

en, and rendered credible too, by the Ana- 

logy of Nature. And therefore, to take theſe 

things into the Account, is to judge by Expe- 

rience and what we do know: and it is not 
judging ſo, to take no Notice of them. 
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HE Obſervations of the laſt Chap- PAR T 
ter, lead us to conſider this little Scene I. 
of human Life, in which we are fo bufily WW 
engaged, as having a Reference, of ſome 
Sort or other, to a much larger Plan of things. 
Whether we are, any Way, related to the 
more diſtant Parts of the boundleſs Univerſe, 
into which we are brought, is altogether un- 
certain, But it is evident, that the Courſe of 
things, which comes within our View, is 
connected with ſomewhat paſt, preſent, and 
future, beyond it*. So that we are placed, 
as one may ſpeak, in the Middle of a Scheme, 
not a fixt but a progreſſive one, every Way in- 
comprehenſible : incomprehenſible, in a man- 
ner equally, with reſpect to what has been, 
what now is, and what ſhall be hereafter. 
And this Scheme cannot but contain in it 
ſomewhat, as wonderful, and as much be- 
yond our Thought and Conception *, as any 
thing in That of Religion. For, will any 
Man in his Senfes fay, that it is leſs difficult 
* p. 181, &c. d See Part II. Ch. ii. 
Q 3 to 
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Pa R x to conceive, how the World came to be and 


to continue as it is, without, than with, an 


intelligent Author and Governor of it? Or, 


admitting an intelligent Governor of it, that 
there is tome other Rule of Government, 
more natural, and of eaſter Conception, than 
That, which we call moral? Indeed, with- 
out an intelligent Author and Governor of Na- 
ture, no Account at all can be given, how this 
Univerie, or the Part of it particularly in 
which we are concerned, came to be, and 
the Courſe of it to be carried on, as it is: 


Nor any, of its general End and Deſign, with- 


out a Moral Governor of it. That there is 
an intelligent Author of Nature and natural 
Governor of the World, is a Principle gone 
upon in the foregoing Treatiſe, as proved, 
and generally known and confeſſed to be 
proved. And the very Notion of an intelli- 
gent Author ct Nature, proved by particular 
final Cauſes, implies a Will and a Character“. 
Now, as cur whole Nature, the Nature which 
He has given us, leads us to conclude His 
Will and Character to be moral, juſt, and 
good : ſo we can ſcarce in Imagination con- 
ceive, what it can be otherwiſe. However, 
in Conſequence of this his Will and Charac- 
ter, whatever it be, he formed the Univerſe 2s 
it is, and carries on the Courſe of it as he does, 
rather than in any other Manner z and has al- 
16 


ſigned 


CONCLUSIO IV. 


figned to Us, and to all living Creatures, a PART 
Part and a Lot in it. Irrational Creatures I. 
act this their Part, and enjoy and undergo the 


Pleaſures and the Pains allotted them, without 
any Reflection. But one would think it im- 
poſſible, that Creatures endued with Reaſon 
could avoid reflecting ſometimes upon all 
This: reflecting, if not from whence we came, 
yet, at leaſt, whither we are going ; and what 
the myſterious Scheme, in the Midſt of 
which we find ourſelves, will, at length, 
come out, and produce: a Scheme in which 
it is certain we are highly intereſted, and in 
which we may be intereſted even beyond 
Conception. For many things prove it pal- 
pably abſurd to conclude, that we ſhall ceaſe 
to be, at Death. Particular Analogies do 
moſt ſenſibly ſhew us, that there is nothing 
to be thought ſtrange, in our being to exiſt 
in another State of Life. And that we are 
now living Beings, affords a ſtrong Probabili- 
ty, that we {hall continue fo; unleſs there be 
lome poſitive Ground, and there is none from 
Reaſon or Analogy, to think Death will de- 
ſtroy us. Were a Perſuaſion of this Kind 
ever fo well grounded, there would, ſurely, 
be little Reaſon to take Pleaſure in it. But in- 
deed it can have no other Ground, than ſome 
ſuch Imagination, as That of our groſs Bo- 
dies being Ourſelves: which is contrary to 
Experience. Experience tco moſt clearly 


O 4 ſhews, 
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Pa R Tſhews us the Folly of concluding, from the 


Body and the living Agent affecting each other 


n mutually, that the Diſſolution of the former is 


the Deſtruction of the latter. And there are 
remarkable Inſtances of their not affecting 
cach other, which lead us to a contrary Con- 
cluſion. The Suppoſition then, which in all 
Reaſon we are to go upon, is, that our living 
Nature will continue after Death. And it is 
infinitely unteaſonable to form an Inſtitution of 
Life, or to act, upon any other Suppoſition. 
Now all Expectation of Immortality, whether 
wore or leſs certain, opens an unbounded 
Proſpect to our Hopes and our Fears: fince 
we ſee the Conſtitution of Nature is ſuch, as 
to admit of Mliſery as well as to be productive 
of Happineſs, and experience ourſelves to 
partake of both in ſome Degree ; and fince 
we cannot but know, what higher Degrees of 
both we are capable of. And there is no Pre- 
ſumption againſt believing farther, that our 
future Intereſt depends upon our preſent Be- 
haviour : For we fee our preſent Intereſt doth; 
and that the Happineſs and Miſery, which 
are naturally annexed to our Actions, very 
frequently do not follow, till long after the 
Actions are done, to which they are reſpec- 
tively annexed. So that were Speculation to 
leave us uncertain, whether it were likely, 
that the Author of Nature, in giving Happi- 
neſs and Mitery to his Creatures, hath Regard 


tq 
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to their Actions or not: yet, ſince we find by PART 


Experience that he hath ſuch Regard, the 


whole Senſe of things which he has given us, 


plainly leads us, at once and without any ela- 
borate Inquiries, to think, that it may, in- 
deed muſt, be to good Actions chiefly that he 
hath annexed Happineſs, and to bad Actions 
Miſery; or that he will, upon the whole, 
reward thoſe who do well, and puniſh thoſe 
who do evil. To confirm this from the Con- 
ſtitution of the World, it has been obſerved ; 
that ſome ſort of moral Government is neceſ- 
ſarily implied in That natural Government of 
God, which we experience ourſelves under : 
that good and bad Actions, at preſent, are na- 
turally rewarded and puniſhed, not only as 
beneficial and miſchievous to Society : but alſo 
as virtuous and vicious: and that there is, in 
the very Nature of the thing, a Tendency to 
their being rewarded and puniſhed in a much 
higher Degree, than they are at preſent. And 
though this higher Degree of diſtributive 
Juſtice, which Nature thus points out and 
leads towards, is prevented for a Time from 
taking place: it is by Obſtacles, which the 
State of this World unhappily throws in its 
Way, and which therefore are in their Na- 
ture temporary. Now, as theſe things in the 
natural Conduct of Providence, are obſervable 
on the Side of Virtue ; ſo there is Nothing to 
be ſet againſt them, on the Side of Vice. A 

moral 
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Pa R T moral Scheme of Government then, is viſibly 


eſtabliſned, and, in ſome Degree, carried in- 


1 to Execution: And this, together with the 


eſſential Tendencies of Virtue and Vice duly 
conſidered, naturally raiſe in us an Appre- 
henſion, that it will be carried on farther to- 
wards Perfection, in a future State, and that 
every one ſhall there receive according to his 
Deſerts. And if this be fo, then our future 
and general Intereſt, under the moral Go- 
vernment of God, is appointed to depend up- 
on our Behaviour ; notwithſtanding the Dif- 
ficulty, which this may occafion, of ſecuring 
it, and the Danger of loſing it: juſt in the 
ſame Manner as our temporal Intereſt, under 
his natural Government, is appointed to de- 
pend upon our Behaviour ; notwithſtanding 
the like Difficulty and Danger. For, from 
our original Conſtitution and That of the 
World which we inhabit, we are naturally 
truſted with Ourſelves; with our own Con- 
duct and our own Intereſt. And from the 
ſame Conſtitution of Nature, eſpecially joined 
with That Courſe of Things which is owing 
to Men, we have Temptations to be unfaith- 
ful in this Truſt; to forfeit this Intereſt, to 
neglect it, and run ourſelves into Miſery and 
Ruin. From theſe Temptations ariſe, the 
Difficulties of behaving ſo as to ſecure our 
temporal Intereſt, and the Hazard of be- 
having fo as to miſcarry in it. There is there- 
1 fore 


CONCLUSTON. 


fore nothing incredible in ſuppoſing, there may PAR T 


be the like Difficulty and Hazard with re- 


gard to that chief and final Good, which www 


Religion lays before us. Indeed the whole 
Account, how it came to paſs, that we were 
placed in ſuch a Condition as this; muſt be 
beyond our Comprehenſion, But it is in part 

accounted for by what Religion teaches us, 
that the Character of Virtue and Piety muſt 
be a neceſſary Qualification for a future State 
of Security and Happineſs, under the moral 
Government of God; in like Manner, as 
ſome certain Qualifications or other are neceſ- 
fary for every particular Condition of Life, un- 
der his natural Government: And that the 
preſent State was intended to be a School of 
Diſcipline, for improving in Ourſelves That 
Character. Now this Intention of Nature is 
rendred highly credible by obſerving ; that 
we are plainly made for Improvement of all 
Kinds: that it is a general Appointment of 
Providence, that we cultivate practical Prin- 
ciples, and form within Ourſelves Habits of 
Action, in order to become fit for, what we 
were wholly unfit for before: that in parti- 
catar, Childhood and Youth is naturally ap- 
pointed to be a State of Diſcipline for mature 
Age: and that the preſent World is peculiarly 
fitted for a State of moral Diſcipline. And, 
whereas Objections are urged againſt the whole 
Notion of moral Government and a Probation- 


ſtate, 
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PAR r ſtate, from the Opinion of Neceflity ; it has 


been ſhewn, that God has given us the Evi- 


U&YW dence, as it were, of Experience, that all 


Objections againſt Religion, on this Head, are 
vain and deluſive. He has alſo, in his natu- 
ral Government, ſuggeſted an Anſwer to all 
our ſhort-fighted Objections, againſt the Equi- 
ty and Goodneſs of his moral Government: 
And in general He has exemplified to us the 


latter by the former. 


Theſe things, which, it is to be remem- 
bred, are Matters of Fact, ought, in all com- 
mon Senſe, to awaken Mankind ; to induce 
them to conſider in earneſt their Condition, 
and what they have to do. It is abſurd, ab- 
furd to the Degree of being ridiculous, if the 
Subject were not of ſo ſerious a kind, for 
Men to think themſelves ſecure, in a vicious 
Life; or even in that immoral Thoughtlefſ- 
neſs, which far the greateſt Part of them are 
fallen into. And the Credibility of Religion, 
ariſing from Experience and Facts here con- 
ſidered, is fully ſufficient, in Reaſon, to en- 
gage them to live in the general Practice of 
all Virtue and Piety ; under the ſerious Ap- 
prehenſion, though it ſhould be mixed with 
ſome Doubt“, of a righteous Adminiſtration 
eſtabliſhed in Nature, and a future Judgment 
in Contequence of it: Eſpecially when we 

* Part II. Ch. vi. 
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conſider, how very queſtionable it is, whe-Pa R T 


ther any thing at all can be gained by Vice; 


how unqueſtionably little, as well as precari- WW 


ous, the Pleaſures and Profits of it are at the 
beſt ; and how ſoon they muſt be parted with 
at the longeſt. For, in the Deliberations of 
Reaſon, concerning what we are to purſue, 
and what to avoid, as Temptations to any 
thing from mere Paſſion, are ſuppoſed out af 
the Caſe: So Inducements to Vice, from 
cool Expectations of Pleaſure and Intereſt fo 
ſmall and uncertain and ſhort, are really fo 
inſignificant, as, in the View of Reaſon, to 
be almoſt Nothing in themſelves: And in 
Compariſon with the Importance of Religion, 
they quite diſappear and are loſt. Mere Paſ- 
fion indeed may be alledged, though not as a 
Reaſon, yet as an Excuſe, for a vicious Courſe 
of Life. And how ſorry an Excuſe it is, will 
be manifeſt by obſerving, that we are placed 
in a Condition, in which we are unavoidably 
inured to govern our Paſſions, by being ne- 
ceſſitated to govern them; and to lay ourſelves 
under the ſame Kind of Reſtraints, and as 
great ones too, from temporal Regards, as Vir- 
tue and Piety, in the ordinary Courſe of 
things, require. The Plea of ungovernable 
Paſſion then, on the Side of Vice, is the 
pooreſt of all things: for it is no Reaſon, 
and but a poor Excuſe. But the proper 
p. 69. 8 
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PAR T Motives to Religion, are the proper Proofs of 
I. it, from our moral Nature, from the Preſages 
of Conſcience, and our natural Apprehenſion 
of God under the Character of a righteous 
Governor and judge; a Nature and Conſci- 
ence and Apprehenſion given us by Him: 
and from the Confirmation of the Dictates of 
Reaſon, by Life and Immortality brought 15 
light by the Goſpel ; and the wrath of God re- 
vealed from Heaven, againſt all ungodlineſi, 

and unrighteouſneſs of Men. 
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Conſtitution and Courſe of NaTure. 


PART IL 
Of RERVEALED RELIGION. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Importance of Chriſtianity. 


C\OME Perſons, upon Pretence of theCy ay. 
Sufficiency of the Light of Nature, a- I. 
vowedly reject all Revelation, as, in its 
very Notion, incredible, and what muſt be 
fictitious, And indeed. it is Certain, no Re- 
velation 


Of the Importance of Chriſtianity. 


Pa R x velation would have been given, had the 


Light of Nature been ſufficient in ſuch a 


WWV Senſe, as to render one not wanting and 


uſeleſs. But no Man, in Seriouſneſs and 
Simplicity of Mind, can poſſibly think it fo, 
who conſiders the State of Religion in the hea- 
then World, before Revelation, and its pre- 
ſent State in thoſe Places which have borrow- 
ed no Light from it: particularly, the Doubt- 
fulneſs of fome of the greateſt Men, con- 
cerning things of the utmoſt Importance, as 
well as the natural Inattention and Ignorance 
of Mankind in general. It is impoſſible to 
ſay, who would have been able to have rea- 
ſoned out That whole Syftem, which we call 
natural Religion, in its genuine Simplicity, 
clear of Superſtition: but there is certainly no 
Ground to affirm, that the Generality could. 
If they could, there is no Sort of Probabili- 
ty, that they would. Admitting there were, 
they would highly want a ſtanding Admoni- 
tion, to remind them of it, and inculcate it 
upon them. And farther ſtill, were they as 
much diſpoſed to attend to Religion, as the 
better Sort of Men are: yet even upon this 
Suppoſition, there would be various Occaſi- 
ons for ſupernatural Inſtruction and Aſſiſtance, 
and the greateſt Advantages might be afforded 
by them. So that to ſay, Revelation is a 
thing ſuperfluous, what there was no Need 
of, and what can be of no Service; is, I think, 

I to 
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Of the Importance of Chriſtianity. 


to talk quite wildly and at random. NorCy ay. 


would it be more extravagant to affirm, that 


Mankind is ſo entirely at eaſe in the preſent W 


State, and Life ſo compleatly happy ; that it 
is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe our Condition 
capable of being, in any Reſpect, better, 


There are other Perſons, not to be ranked 
with theſe, who ſeem to be getting into a 
way of neglecting, and, as it were, over- 
looking Revelation, as of ſmall Importance, 
provided natural Religion be kept to. With 
little Regard, either to the Evidence of the 
former, or to the Objections againſt it, and 
even upon Suppoſition of its Truth; ** the 
« only Deſign of it,“ ſay they, © mult be, to 
« eſtabliſh a Belief of the moral Syſtem of 
Nature, and to enforce the Practice of na- 
« tural Piety and Virtue. The Belief and 
Practice of theſe things were, perhaps, 
* much promoted by the firſt Publication of 
* Chriſtianity : But whether they are believed 
and practiced, upon the Evidence and Mo- 
« tives of Nature or of Revelation, is no 
great matter . This Way of conſidering 


2 Invenis multos propterea nolle fieri Chriſtianos, 
Guia quaſi ſufficiunt ſibi de bona vita ſua. Bene vivere Opus 
eſt, ait. Quid mihi præcepturus eſt Chriſtus ? Ut bene vivam ? 
Jam bene vivo. Quid mihi neceſſarius eft Chriſtus? Nullum 
homicidium, nullum furtum, nullam rapiuam facio, res alienas 
non concupiſco, nullo adulterio contaminor. Nam inveniatur 
in vita mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, & qui rep:ehenderit 
tacit Chriftianum. Aug. in P/al. xxxi. 


P Revela- 
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former, yet borders nearly upon it, and very 


WYV much, at length, runs up into it: and re- 


quires to be particularly conſidered, with re- 
gard to the Perſons, who ſeem to be getting 
into this Way. The Conſideration of it will 
likewiſe farther ſhew the Extravagance of the 
former Opinion, and the Truth of the Ob- 
ſervations in Anſwer to it, juſt mentioned, 
And an Inquiry into the Importance of Chri- 
ſtianity, cannot be an improper Introduction 
to a Treatiſe concerning the Credibility of 
It. 


Now if God has given a Revelation to 
Mankind, and commanded thoſe things, 
which are commanded in Chriſtianity ; it is 
evident, at firſt ſight, that it cannot in any 
wiſe be an indifferent matter, whether we 
obey or diſubey thoſe Commands : unleſs we 
are certainly aſſured, that we know all the 
Reaſons for them, and that all thoſe Reaſons 
are now ceaſed, with regard to Mankind in 
general, or to Ourſelves in particular. And 
it is abſolutely impoſſible, we can be affured 
of this. For our Ignorance of theſe Reaſons 
proves nothing in the Caſe : fince the whole 
Analogy of Nature ſhews, what is indeed in 
itſelf evident, that there may be infinite 
Reaſons for things, with which we are not 
acquainted. 


But 
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But the Importance of Chriſtianity will Cu ay, 


more diſtinctly appear, by conſidering it 


more diſtinaly : Fi, as a Republication, LYWW 


and external Inſtitution, of natural or eſſen- 
tial Religion, adapted to the preſent Circum- 
ſtances of Mankind, and intended to pro- 
mote natural Piety and Virtue: And Secondly, 
as containing an Account of a Diſpenſation 
of things, not diſcoverable by Reaſon, in 
Conſequence of which, ſeveral diſtinct Pre- 
cepts are enjoined us. For though natural 
Religion 1s the Foundation and principal Part 
of Chriſtianity, it is not in any Senſe the 
whole of it. 


I. Chriſtianity is a Republication of natu- 
ral Religion. It inſtructs Mankind in the 
moral Syſtem of the World : that it is the 
Work of an infinitely perfect Being, and un- 
der his Government; that Virtue is his Law; 
and that He will finally judge Mankind in 
Righteouſneſs, and render to all according to 
their Works, in a future State. And, which 
is very material, it teaches natural Religion, 
in its genuine Simplicity; free from thoſe 
Superſtitions, with which it was totally cor- 
rupted, and under which it was in a man- 
ner loſt. 


P 2 Revcla- 
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PART Revelation is farther, an authoritative Pub- 


II. 


lication of natural Religion, and fo affords the 


Evidence of Teſtimony for the Truth of it. 


Indeed the Miracles and Prophecies recorded 
in Scripture, were intended to prove a parti- 
cular Diſpenſation of Providence, the Re- 
demption of the World by the Meſſiah: But 
this does not hinder, but that they may alſo 
prove God's general Providence over the World, 
as our moral Governor and Judge. And they 
evidently do prove it ; becauſe This Charac- 
ter of the Author of Nature, is neceſſarily 
connected with and implied in That particu- 
lar revealed Diſpenſation of things: It is like- - 
wiſe continually taught expreſſly, and infiſted 
upon, by thoſe Perſons, who wrought the 
Miracles and delivered the Prophecies. So 
that indeed natural Religion ſeems as much 
proved by the Scripture Revelation, as it 
would have been, had the Deſign of Revela- 
tion been nothing clfe than to prove it. 


But it may. poſſibly be diſputed, how far 
Miracles can prove natural Religion; and no- 
table Objections may be urged againſt this 
Proof of it, conſidered as a Matter of Specu- 
lation: But conſidered as a practical thing, 
there can be none. For ſuppoſe a Perſon to 
teach natural Religion to a Nation, who had 
lived in total Ignorance or Forgetfulneſs of it + 

an 
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and to declare he was commiſſioned by God Cn Ar. 


ſo to do: Suppoſe him, in Proof of his Com- 


miſſion, to foretel things future, which no 


human Foreſight could have gueſſed at; to 
divide the Sea with a Word; feed great Mul- 
titudes with Bread from Heaven; cure all 
manner of Diſeaſes; and raiſe the dead, even 
himſelf, to Life: Would not this give addi- 
tional Credibility to his Teaching, a Credibi- 
lity beyond what That of a common Man 
would have; and be an authoritative Publica- 
tion of the Law of Nature, 7z. e. a new Proof 
of it? It would be a practical one, of the 
ſtrongeſt Kind, perhaps, which human Crea- 
tures are capable of having given them. The 
Law of Moſes then, and the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, are authoritative Publications of the 
Religion of Nature : They afford a Proof of 
God's general Providence, as moral Governor 
of the World; as well as of his particular Diſ- 
penſations of Providence towards ſinful Crea- 
tures, revealed in the Law and the Goſpel. 
As they are the only Evidence of the latter; 


ſo they are an additional Evidence of the 
former. 


To ſhew this further, let us ſuppoſe a Man 
of the gfeateſt and moſt improved Capacity, 
who had never heard of Revelation, convin- 
ced upon the whole, notwithſtanding the Diſ- 
orders of the World, that it was under the 
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Pa Rx Direction and moral Government of an infi- 
II. nitely perfect Being; but ready to queſtion, 
UYWV whether he were not got beyond the Reach 
of his Faculties: Suppoſe him brought, by 
[| this Suſpicion, into great Danger of being 
| carried away by the univerſal bad Example of 
almoſt every one around him, who appeared | 
to have no Senſe, no practical Senſe at leaſt, 
of theſe things: And this, perhaps, would 
be as advantageous a Situation with regard to 
Religion, as Nature alone ever placed any 
Man in. What a Confirmation now muſt it 
be to ſuch a Perſon, all at once, to find, that 
. this moral Syſtem of things was revealed to 
1 Mankind, in the name of That infinite Be- 
| ing, whom he had from Principles of Rea- W 
| | ſon belicved in; and that the Publiſhers of | 
5 the Revelation proved their Commiſſion from 
Him, by waking it appear, that he had in- 
truſted them with a Power of ſuſpending and 
| changing the general Laws of Nature. 


Nor muſt it by any means be omitted, for 
1 it is a thing of the utmoſt Importance, that 

Life and Immortality are eminently brought 
| to Light by the Goſpel. The great Doctrines 
Þ of a future State, the Danger of a Courſe of 
| Wickedacſs, and the Efficacy of Repen- 
i tance, are not only confirmed in the Goſpel, 

but are taught, eſpecially the laſt is, with a 
4 Degree 
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Degree of Light, to which That of Nature Cn ap. 
is but Darknels. I. 
9 
Farther: As Chriſtianity ſerved theſe Ends 
and Purpoſes, when it was firſt publiſhed, by 
the miraculous Publication itſelf; ſo it was 
intended to ſerve the ſame Purpoſes, in future 
Ages, by Means of the Settlement of a viſi- 
ble Church: of a Society, diſtinguiſhed from 
common ones, and from the reſt of the 
World, by peculiar religious Inſtitutions; by 
an inſtituted Method of Inſtruction, and an 
inſtituted Form of external Religion. Mira- 
culous Powers were given to the firſt Preachers 
of Chriſtianity, in Order to their introducing 
it into the World: A viſible Church was 
eſtabliſhed, in Order to continue it, and 
it on ſucceſſively throughout all Ages. Had 
Moſes and the Prophets, Chriſt and his A- 
poſtles, only taught, and by Miracles proved, 
Religion to their Cotemporaries ; the Benefits 
of their Inſtructions would have reached but 
to a ſmall Part of Mankind. Chriſtianity 
muſt have been, in a great Degree, ſunk and 
forgot in a very few Ages. To prevent this, 
appears to have been one Reaſon, why a vi- 
ſible Church was inſtituted : to be, like a 
City upon a Hill, a ſtanding Memorial to the 
World of the Duty which we owe our Ma- 
ker: to call Men continually, both by Ex- 
ample and Inſtruction, to attend to it; and 
P 4 by 


LAS 
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Par Tby the Form of Religion ever before their 


Eyes, remind them of the Reality : to be 


the Repoſitory of the Oracles of God: to 


hold up the Light of Revelation in Aid to 
That of Nature, and propagate it throughout 
all Generations to the End of the World 
the Light of Revelation, conſidered here in 
no other View, than as deſigned to enforce 
natural Religion. And in Proportion as Chtiſ- 
tianity is profeſſed and taught in the World, 
Religion, natural or eſſential Religion, is thus 
diſtinctly and advantageouſly laid before Man- 
kind; and brought again and again to their 
Thoughts, as a Matter of infinite Importance, 
A viſible Church has alſo a farther Tendency 
to promote natural Religion, as being an in- 
ſtituted Method of Education, originally in- 
tended to be of more peculiar Advantage to 
thoſe who would conform to it. For one 
End of the Inſtitution was, that by Admoni- 
tion and Reproof, as well as Inſtruction ; by a 
general regular Diſcipline, and publick Exer- 
ciſes of Religion; the body of Chriſt, as the 
Scripture ſpeaks, ſhould be edrfied; 7. e. train- 
ed up in Piety and Virtue, for a higher and 
better State. This Settlement then appearing 
thus beneficial ; tending in the Nature of the 
thing to anſwer, and in ſome Degree actually 
anſwering, thoſe Ends; it is to be remem- 
bred, that the very Notion of it implies 
fitive Inſtitutions : for the Viſibility of the 
| Church 
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Church conſiſts in them. Take away every C HAP. 
thing of this Kind, and you loſe the very I. 
Notion itſelf. So that if the things now men 
tioned are Advantages, the Reaſon and Im- 
portance of poſitive Inſtitutions in general, is 

moſt obvious; ſince without them, theſe 
Advantages could not be ſecured to the World. 

And it is mere idle Wantonneſs, to inſiſt up- 

on knowing the Reaſons, why ſuch particular 

ones were fixt upon, rather than others. 


The Benefit ariſing from this ſupernatural 
Aſſiſtance, which Chriſtianity affords to natu- 
ral Religion, is what ſome Perſons are very 
ſlow in apprehending. And yet it is a thing 
diſtinct in itſelf, and a very plain obvious one. 
For will any in good earneſt really ſay, that 
the Bulk of Mankind in the heathen World, 
were 1n as advantageous a Situation with re- 
gard to natural Religion, as they are now a- 
mongſt us: That it was laid before them, and 
enforced upon them, in a manner as diſ- 


tin, and as much tending to influence their 
Practice? 


The Objections againſt all this, from the 


perverſion of Chriſtianity, and from the Sup- 


poſition of its having had but little good In- 
fluence, however innocently they may be 
propoſed, yet cannot be inſiſted upon as con- 
cluſive, upon any Principles, but ſuch as 


1 lead 
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Pa R Tlead to downright Atheiſm : Becauſe the Ma- 


nifeſtation of the Law of Nature by Reaſon, 


WV which, upon all Principles of Theiſm, muſt 


have been from God, has been perverted and 
rendred ineffeCtual in the ſame Manner. It 
may indeed, I think, truly be faid, that the 
good Effects of Chriſtianity have not been 
{mall : nor its ſuppoſed ill Effects, any Ef- 
ſects at all of it, properly ſpeaking. Perhaps 
too the things themſelves done, have been ag- 
gravated : And if not, Chriſtianity hath been 
often only a Pretence : And the ſame Evils in 
the Main would have been done, upon ſome 
other Pretence. However, great and ſhock- 
ing as the Corruptions and Abuſes of it have 
really been, they cannot be inſiſted upon as 
Arguments againit it, upon Principles of 
Theiſm. For one cannot proceed one Step in 
reaſoning upon natural Religion, any more 
than upon Chriſtianity, without laying it 
down as a firſt Principle, that the Diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence are not to be judged of, 
by their Perverfions, but by their genuine 
Tendencies: not by what they do actually 
ſeem to effect, but by what they would effect 
if Mankind did their Part; That Part which 
is juſtly put and left upon them. It is altoge- 
ther as much the Language of one, as of the 
other; He that is unjuſt, let him be unjuſt 
ſlill: and he that is holy, let him be holy ſtill“. 


b Rev. xxii 11. Th 
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The Light of Reaſon does not, any more Cup. 
than That of Revelation, force Men to ſub- I. 
mit to its Authority: Both admoniſh them, ww 
| of what they ought to do and avoid, toge- 
| ther with the Conſequences of each; and af- 
ter this, leave them at full Liberty to act juſt 
as they pleaſe, till the appointed Time of 
Judgment. Every Moment's Experience 
ſhews, that this is God's general Rule of Go- 


vernment. | 


q To return then: Chriſtianity being a Pro- 
mulgation of the Law of Nature; being 
moreover an authoritative Promulgation of it ; 
with new Light, and other Circumſtances of 
peculiar Advantage, adapted to the Wants of 
Mankind; theſe things fully ſhew its Impor- 
tance. And it is to be obſerved farther, 
that, as the Nature of the Caſe requires, ſo 
all Chriſtians are commanded to contribute, 
by their Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, to preſerve 
* 1 in the World, and render it ſuch a Pro- 
mulgation and Enforcement of Religion. For 
it is the very Scheme of the Goſpel, that 
each Chriſtian ſhould, in his Degree, contri- 
bute towards continuing and carrying it on: 
all by uniting in the publick Profeſſion and 
external Practice of Chriſtianity ; ſome by 
inſtructing, by having the Overſight and ta- 
king Care of this religious Community, the 
Church of God. Now this farther ſhews the 
I Impor- 
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Pa R T Importance of Chriſtianity ; and, which is 


IT. 


what I chiefly intend, its Importance in a 


practical Senſe : or the high Obligations we 


are under, to take it into our moſt ſerious Con. 
ſideration ; and the Danger there muſt neceſ- 
farily be, not only in treating it deſpitefully, 
which I am not now ſpeaking of, but in diſ- 
regarding and neglecting it. For this is neg- 
lecting to do what is expreſſly injoyned us, 
for continuing thoſe Benefits to the World, 
and tranſmitting them down to future Times. 
And all this holds, even though the only 
thing to be conſidered in Chriſtianity, were 
its Subſerviency to natural Religion. But, 


II. Chriſtianity is to be conſidered in a 
turther View : as containing an Account of 
a Diſpenſation of things, not at all diſcovera- 
ble by Reaſon, in Conſequence of which ſe- 
veral diſtinct Precepts are 1njoined us. Chriſti- 
anity is not only an external Inſtitution of na- 
tural Religion, and a new Promulgation of 
God's general Providence, as righteous Go- 
vernor and Judge of the World ; but it con- 
tains alſo a Revelation of a particular Diſpen- 
ſation of Providence, carrying on by his Son 
and Spirit, for the Recovery and Salvation of 


Mankind, who are repreſented, in Scripture, 


to be in a State of Ruin. And in Conſe- 
quence of this Revelation being made, we 
are commanded % be baptized, not only in 

the 
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; the name of the Father, but alſo, of the Son, Cu Ap. 

and of the holy Ghoſt: and other Obligations I. 

of Duty, unknown before, to the Son and 

the Holy Ghoſt, are revealed. Now the Im- 

portance of theſe Duties may be judged of, 

by obſerving that they ariſe, not from poſitive 

Command merely ; but all from the Offices, 

which appear, from Scripture, to belong to 

thoſe divine Perſons in Goſpe | Diſpenſe- 

tion ; or from the Relations, 10 we are 

there informed, they ſtand in to us. By 

Reaſon is revealed the Relation, which God 

the Father ſtands in to us. Hence ariſes the 

Obligation of Duty, which we are under to 

Him. In Scripture are revealed the Rela- 

tions, which the Son and Holy Spirit ſtand 

in to us. Hence ariſe the Obligations of 

Duty, which we are under to them. The 

Truth of the Caſe, as one may ſpeak, in 

each of theſe three Reſpects being admitted: 

that God is the Governor of the World, up- 

on the Evidence of Reaſon; that Chriſt is 

the Mediator between God and Man, and the 

holy Ghoſt our Guide and Sanctifier, upon the 

Evidence of Revelation: the Truth of the 

Caſe, I ſay, in each of theſe Reſpects being 

admitted; it is no more a Queſtion, why it 

ſhould be commanded, that we be baptized 

in the name of the Son and of the holy 

Ghoſt, than that we be baptized in the name 
of 
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PAR Tof the Father. This Matter ſeems to require 


to be more fully ſtated <. 


Let it be remembred then, that Religion 
comes under the twotold Conſideration of in- 
ternal and external: for the latter is as real 
a Part of Religion, of true Religion, as the 
former. Now when Religion is conſidered 
under the firſt Notion, as an inward Princi- 
ple, to be exerted in ſuch and ſuch inward 
Acts of the Mind and Heart; the Eſſence of 
natural Religion may be faid to confiſt in re- 
ligious Regards to God the Father Almighty : 
and the Eſſence of revealed Religion, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from natural, to conſiſt in religious 
Regards to the Son, and to the Holy Ghs/t. 
And the Obligation we are under, of paying 
theſe religious Regards to each of theſe di- 
vine Perſons reſpectively, ariſes from the re- 
ſpective Relations, which they each ſtand in 
to us. How theſe Relations are made known, 
whether by Reaſon or Revelation, makes no 
Alteration in the Caſe : becauſe the Duties 
ariſe out of the Relations themſelves, not out 
of the Manner in which we are informed of 
them. The Son and Spirit have each his pro- 
per Office, in that great Diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence, the Redem prion of the World: the 


© See, The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the 
Chriſtian Sacraments, &c. and Colliber of revealed Religion, 
as there quoted. 
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one our Mediator, the other our Sanctifier. Cx a p. 


Does not then the Duty of religious Regards 


to both theſe divine Perſons, as immediately WW 


ariſe, to the View of Reaſon, out of the 
very Nature of theſe Offices and Relations; 
as the inward Good-will and kind Intention, 


which we owe to our Fellow-creatures, ariſes 


out of the common Relations between us and 
them? But it will be aſked, © What are the 
« inward religious Regards, appearing thus 
« obviouſly due to the Son and holy Spirit ; 
« as arifing, not merely from Command in 
* Scripture, but from the very Nature of 
the revealed Relations, which they ſtand in 
to us?“ I anſwer, the religious Regards of 
Reverence, Honour, Love, Truſt, Grati- 
tude, Fear, Hope. In what external Man- 
ner, this inward Worſhip is to be expreſſed, 
is a Matter of pure revealed Command ; as 
perhaps the external Manner, in which God 
the Father is to be worſhipped, may be more 


, fo, than we are ready to think: But the 
| Worſhip, the internal Worſhip itſelf, to the 


Son and Holy Ghoſt, is no farther Matter of 
pure revealed Command, than as the Rela- 
tions they ſtand in to us, are Matter of pure 
Revelation : for the Relations being known, 
the Obligations to ſuch internal Worſhip are 


Obligations of Reaſon, ariſing out of thoſe 


Relations themſelves. In ſhort, the Hiſtory 
of the Goſpel as immediately ſhews us the 
Reaſon 
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Pa R TReaſon of theſe Obligations, as it ſhews us 
II. the Meaning of the Words, Son and Holy 
UWYV Gholt, 


If this Account of the Chriſtian Religion 
be juſt ; thoſe Perſons who can ſpeak lightly 
of it, as of little Conſequence, provided na- 
tural Religion be kept to, plainly forget, that 
Chriſtianity, even what is peculiarly fo called, 
as diſtinguiſhed from natural Religion, has 
yet ſomewhat very important, even of a mo- 
ral Nature. For the Office of our Lord be- 
ing made known, and the Relation he ſtands 
in to us, the Obligation of religious Regards 
to Him, is plainly moral ; as much as Charit 


to Mankind is; fince this Obligation ariſes, 


before external Command, immediately out 


of That his Office and Relation itſelf. Thoſe 


Perſons appear to forget, that Revelation is to 
be conſidered, as informing us of ſome what 
New, in the State of Mankind, and in the 
Government of the World: as acquainting us 
with ſome Relations we ſtand in, which 


- Could not otherwiſe have been known. And 


theſe Relations being real, (though before 
Revelation we could be under no Obligations 
from them, yet upon their being revealed, ) 
there is no Reaſon to think, but that Neglect 
of behaving ſuitably to them, will be attend- 
ed with the ſame Kind of Conſequences un- 
der God's Government ; as neglecting * 
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have ſuitably to any other Relations made Cn ap. 
known to us by Reaſon. And Ignorance, I. 
whether unavoidable or voluntary; ſo far as | 
we can poſſibly ſee, will, juſt as much, and 1 
juſt as little, excuſe in one Caſe as in the 
other: the Ignorance being ſuppoſed equally 
unavoidable, or equally voluntary, in both 1 
Caſes. | 
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If therefore Chriſt be indeed the Mediator 
between God and Man, 7z. e. if Chriſtianity 
be true; if he be indeed our Lord, our Sa- 
viour, and our God; no one can fay, what 
may follow, not only the obitinate, but the 
careleſs Diſregard to him, in thoſe high Re- 
lations. Nay no one can ſay, what may fol- 
low ſuch Diſregard, even in the way of natu- 
ral Conſequence 4. For, as the natural Con- 
ſequences of Vice in this Life, are doubtleſs 
to be conſidered, as judicial Puniſhments in- 
flicted by God; ſo likewiſe, for ought we 
know, the judicial Puniſhments of the future 
Life may be, in a like Way or a like Senſe, 
the natural Conſequence of Vice*®*: of Men's 
violating or diſregarding the Relations, which 
God has placed them in. here, and made 
known to them. 


Again : If Mankind are corrupted and de- 
praved in their moral Character, and fo are 
bp. 43, 44. * Ch. v. 


Q_ 


unfit 
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Pa xr Tunfit for that State, which Chriſt is gone to 


prepare for his Diſciples ; and if the Aſſiſt- 


Vance of God's Spirit be neceſſary to renew 


their Nature, in the Degree requiſite to their 
being qualified for That State; all which is 
implied in the expreſs, though figurative De- 
claration, Except a Man be born of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God*: 
Suppoling this, is it poſſible any ſerious Per- 
ſon can think it a ſlight matter, whether or 
no he makes uſe of the Means, expreſcly 
commanded by God, for obtaining this divine 
Aſſiſtance ? Eſpecially fince the whole Ana- 
logy of Nature ſhews, that we are not to ex- 
pect any Benefits, without making uſe of the 
appointed Means for obtaining or injoying 
them. Now Reaſon ſhews us nothing, of 
the particular immediate Means of obtaining, 
either temporal or ſpiritual Penefits. This 
therefore we muſt learn, either from Experi- 
ence or Revelation. And Experience, the 
preſent Caſe does nut admit of. 


The Concluſion from all this evidently is; 
that, Chriſtianity being ſuppoſed either true 
or credible, it is unſpeakable Irreverence, and 
really the moſt preſumptuous Raſhneſs, to 
treat it as a light Matter. It can never juſtly 
be eſteemed of little Conſequence, till it be 
poſitively ſuppoſed falſe. Nor do I know a 

f John iii. 5. : | 
higher 
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higher and more important Obligation which CR ap, 


O 


we are under, than That, of examining moſt I. 
ſeriouſly into the Evidence of it, ſuppoſing its 


Credibility ; and of embracing it, upon Sup- 
poſition of its Truth, 


The two following Deductions may be 
proper to be added, in order to illuſtrate the 


foregoing Obſervations, and to prevent their 
being miſtaken. 


Firſt, Hence we may clearly ſee, where 
lies the Diſtinction between what is poſitive 
and what is moral in Religion. Moral Pre- 
cepts are Precepts, the Reaſons of which we 
ſee: Poſitive Precepts are Precepts, the Rea- 
ſons of which we do not ſees. Moral Duties 
ariſe out of the Nature of the Caſe itfelf, pri- 
or to external Command. Poſitive Duties do 
not ariſe out of the Nature of the Caſe ; but 
from external Command : Nor would they 
be Duties at all, were it not for ſuch Com- 
mand, received from Him whoſe Creatures 
and Subjects we are, But the Manner in 


This is the Diſtinction between moral and poſitive Pre- 
cepts, conſidered reſpectively as ſuch. But yet, ſince the latter 
have fomewhat of a moral Nature, we may fee the Reaſon of 
them, conſidered in this View. Moral and poſitive Precepts 
we, in ſome Reſpects alike, in other Reſpects different 80 
far as they ate alike, we diſcern the Reaſons of both: So far as 
they are different, we diſcern the Reaſons of the former, but 
not of rhe latter. See p 21 5, &c. and p. 229. 


Q 2 which 
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PART which the Nature of the Caſe, or the Fact 


of the Relation, is made known, this doth 


not denominate any Duty either poſitive or 


moral. That we be baptized in the Name 
of the Father, is as much a poſitive Duty, as 
that we be baptized in the Name of the Son; 
becauſe both ariſe equally from revealed Com- 
mand : though the Relation which we ſtand 
in to God the Father, is made known to us 
by Reaſon; the Relation we ſtand in to 
Chriſt, by Revelation only. On the other 
hand, the Diſpenſation of the Goſpel admit- 
ted, Gratitude as immediately becomes due to 
Chriſt, from his being the voluntary Miniſter 
of this Diſpenſation; as it is due to God the 
Father, from his being the Fountain of all 
Good : though the firſt is made known to us, 
by Revelation only; the ſecond, by Reaſon. 
Hence alſo we may ſee, and, for Diſtinctneſs 
lake, it may be worth mentioning, that po- 
ſitive Inſtitutions come under a two-fold Con- 
ſideration. They are either Inſtitutions found- 
ed on natural Religion, as Baptiſm in the 
Name of the Father ; though this has alſo a 
particular Reference to the Goſpel-diſpenſa- 
tion, for it is in the Name of God, as the 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : Or they 
are external Inſtitutions founded on revealed 


Religion ; as Baptiſm in the Name of the Son, 
and of the holy Ghoſt. 


A! 
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Secondly, From the Diſtinction between Cn ap, 


what is moral and what is poſitive in Reli- 


I. 


gion, appears the Ground of That peculiar WW 


Preference, which the Scripture teaches us to 
be due to the former. 


The Reaſon of poſitive Inſtitutions in ge- 
neral, is very obvious : though we ſhould not 
ſee the Reaſon, why ſuch particular ones are 
pitched upon, rather than others. Whoever 
therefore, inſtead of cavilling at words, will 
attend to the thing itſelf, may clearly ſee, 
that poſitive Inſtitutions in general, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from this or that particular one, have 
the Nature of moral Commands: ſince the 
Reaſons of them appear. Thus, for Inſtance, 
the external Worſhip of God is a moral Duty, 
though no particular Mode of it be ſo. Care 
then is to be taken, when a Compariſon is 
made between poſitive and moral Duties, that 
they be compared, no farther than as they are 
different : no farther than as the former are 

ſitive, or ariſe out of mere external Com- 
mand, the Reaſons of which we are not ac- 


quainted with ; and as the latter are moral, 


or ariſe out of the apparent Reaſon of the 
Caſe, without ſuch external Command, Un- 
leſs this Caution be obſerved, we ſhall run in- 
to endleſs Confuſion. 


Q 3 Now 
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Parr Now this being premiſed, ſuppoſe two 

II. ſtanding Precepts injoined by the fame Au- 

WYV thority; that, in certain Conjunctures, it is 

impoſſible to obey both; that the former is 

moral, 7. e. a Precept of which we ſee the 

Reaſons, and that they hold in the particular 

Caſe before us; but that the latter is poſitive, 

1. e. a Precept of which we do not fee the 

Reaſons : it is indiſputable that our Obliga- 

tions are to obey the former; becauſe there is 

an apparent Reaſon for this Preference, and 

none azainſt it. Farther, poſitive Inſtitutions, 

I ſuppoſe all thoſe which Chriſtianity injoins, 

are Means to a moral End: and the End 

muſt be acknowledged more excellent, than 

the Means. Nor is Obſervance of theſe In- 

ſtitutions any religious Obedience at all, or 

of any Value, otherwiſe than as it proceeds 

from a moral Principle. This ſeems to be 

the ſtrict, logical Way of ſtating and deter- 

mining this Matter : but will, perhaps, be 

found leſs applicable to Practice, than may be 
thought at firſt fight. h 


And therefore, in a more practical, though 
more lax way of conſideration, and taking 
the Words, moral Law and poſitive Inſtitu- 
tions, in the popular Senſe; I add, that the 
whole moral Law is as much Matter of re- 
vealed Command, as poſitive Inſtitutions are: 


for 
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for the Scripture injoins every moral Virtue. CH ap. 


In this Reſpect then they are both upon a 


Level. But the moral Law is, moreover, V 


written upon our Hearts; interwoven into 
our very Nature. And this is a plain Inti- 
mation of the Author of it, which is to be 
preferred, when they interfere. 


But there is not altogether ſo much Neceſ- 
fity for the Determination of this Queſtion, 
as ſome Perſons ſeem to think. Nor are we 
left to Reaſon alone to determine it. For, 
Fir/t, Though Mankind have, in all Ages, 
been greatly prone to place their Religion in 
peculiar poſitive Rites, by way of Equivalent 
for Obedience to moral Precepts ; yet, with- 
out making any Compariſon at all between 
tem, and conſequently without determining 
which is to have rhe Preference, the Nature 
of the thing abundantly ſhews all Notions of 
That Kind to be utterly ſubverſive of true 
Religion : as they are, moreover, contrary to 
the whole general Tenor of Scripture ; and 
likewiſe to the moſt expreſs particular De- 
clarations of it, that nothing can render us 
accepted of God, without moral Virtue. Se- 
condly, Upon the Occaſion of mentioning to- 
gether poſitive and moral Duties, the Scrip- 
ture always puts the Streſs of Religion upon 
the latter, and never upon the former: 
Which, though no Sort of Allowance to neg- 


Q4 lect 
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Pa R r lect the former, when they do not interfere 


with the latter, yet is a plain Intimation, 


that when they do, the latter are to be pre- 


ferred. And farther, as Mankind are for 
placing the Streſs of their Religion any where, 
rather than upon Virtue ; leſt both the Rea- 
ſon of the thing, and the general Spirit of 
Chriſtianity, appearing in the Intimation now 
mentioned, ſhould be ineffectual againſt this 
prevalent Folly: Our Lord himſelf, from 
whoſe Command alone the Obligation of po- 
fitive Inſtitutions ariſes, has taken Occaſion to 
make the Compariſon between Them and 
moral Precepts; when the Phariſees cenſured 
him, for eating with Publicans and Sinners; 
and alſo when they cenſured his Diſciples, 
for plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath- 
day. Upon this Compariſon, he has deter- 
mined expreſsly, and in Form, which ſhall 
have the Preference when they interfere. And 
by delivering his authoritative Determination 
in a proverbial Manner of Expreſſion, he has 
made it general: I ui have Mercy, and not 
Sacrifice ®, The Propriety of the Word, 
proverbial, is not the thing inſiſted upon: 
though I think the Manner of ſpeaking is to 
be called ſo. But that the Manner of ſpeak- 
ing very remarkably renders the Determina- 
tion general, is ſurely indiſputable. For, had 
it, in the latter Caſe, been ſaid only, that 
Matth. ix. 13. and xii. 7. | 
God 
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God preferred Mercy to the rigid Obſervance CH ap. 
of the Sabbath; even then, by Parity of I. 
Reaſon, moſt juſtly might we have argued, '5VWW 
that he preferred Mercy likewiſe, to the Ob- 
ſervance of other ritual Inſtitutions; and in 
general, moral Duties, to poſitive ones. And 
thus the Determination would have been ge- 
neral ; though its being ſo, were inferred and 
not expreſſed. But as the Paſſage really ſtands 
in the Goſpel, it is much ſtronger. For the 
Senſe and the very literal Words of our Lord's 
Anſwer, are as applicable to any other In- 
ſtance of a Compariſon, between poſitive and 
moral Duties, as to This upon which they 

were ſpoken, And if, in caſe of Competi- 
tion, Mercy 1s to be preferred to poſitive In- 
ſtitutions, it will ſcarce be thought, that Juſ- 
tice is to give place to them. It is remark- 
able too, that, as the Words are a Quotation 
from the Old Teſtament, they are introduced, 
on both the forementioned Occafions, with a 
Declaration, that the Phariſees did not under- 
ſtand the Meaning of them. This, I fay, is 
very remarkable. For, ſince it is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible, for the moſt ignorant Perſon, not to 
underſtand the literal Senſe of the Paſſage, in 
the Propheti; and fince underſtanding the 
literal Senſe would not have prevented Their 
condemning the guiltleſs * ; it can hardly be 
doubted, that the thing which our Lord really 

Hoſ. vi. * See Matth. xii. 7, | 


intended 
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Pa R Tintended in That Declaration, was, that the 
II. Phariſees had not learnt from it, as they might, 


UYV wherein the general Spirit of Religion con- 


fiſts : that it conſiſts in moral Piety and Vir- 
tue, as diſtinguiſhed from Forms, and ritual 
Obſervances. However, it is certain we may 
learn this from his divine Application of the 
Paſſage, in the Goſpel. 


But, as it is one of the peculiar Weakneſ- 
ſes of human Nature, when, upon a Com 
riſon of two things, one is found to be of 
greater Importance than the other, to conſider 
this other as of ſcarce any Importance at all: 
it is highly neceſſary that we remind ourſelves, 
how great Preſumption it is, to make light of 
any Inſtitutions of Divine Appointment ; that 
our Obligations to obey all God's Commands 
whatever, are abſolute and indiſpenſable; 
And that Commands merely poſitive, admit- 
ted to be from Him, lay us under a moral Ob- 
ligation to obey them : an Obligation moral 
in the ſtricteſt and moſt proper Senſe. 


To theſe things I cannot forbear adding, 
that the Account now given of Chriſtianity, 
moſt ſtrongly ſhews and enforces upon us 
the Obligation of ſearching the Scriptures, in 
order to ſee, what the Scheme of Revelation 
really is; inſtead of determining SE 

2  xrom 
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from Reaſon, what the Scheme of it muſtCuay. 
be l. Indeed if in Revelation there be found I. 
any Paſſages, the ſeeming Meaning of which, x 
is contrary to natural Religion ; we may moſt 
certainly conclude, ſuch ſeeming Meaning not 

to be the real one. But it is not any Degree 

of a Preſumption againſt an Interpretation of 
Scripture, that ſuch Interpretation contains a 
Doctrine, which the Light of Nature can- 

not diſcover m; or a Precept, which the Law 

of Nature does not oblige to. 


! See Ch. iii. " p. 238, 239. 


CHAP, 


C HAF. IL 
Of the ſuppoſed Preſumption againſt 


a Revelation, confidered as mira- 
culous. 


PART AVING ſhewn the Importance of the 
II. Chriſtian Revelation, and the Obliga- 
WWYV tions which we are under ſeriouſly to attend 
to it, upon Suppoſition of its Truth, or its 
Credibility : The next thing in Order, is to 
conſider, the ſuppoſed Preſumptions againſt 
Revelation in general; which ſhall be the Sub- 

ject of this Chapter: and the Objections a- 

gainſt the Chriſtian in particular; which ſhall 

be the Subject of ſome following ones. For 

it ſeems the moſt natural Method, to remove 

theſe Prejudices againſt Chriſtianity; before 

we proceed to the Conſideration of the poſi- 

tive Evidence for it, and the Objections a- 


gainſt that Evidence *. 
| | It is, I think, commonly ſuppoſed, that 
there is ſome peculiar Preſumption, from the 


Analogy of Nature, againſt the Chriſtian 
Scheme of things ; at leaſt againſt Miracles: 


3 Ch. Il, iv, V, vi. 6 Ch. vii. 


ſo 
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ſo as that ſtronger Evidence is neceſſary toCu ap. 
prove the Truth and Reality of them, than II. 
would be ſufficient to convince us of other LF W 
Events, or Matters of Fact. Indeed the Con- 
ſideration of this ſuppoſed Preſumption, can- 
not but be thought very inſignificant, by 
many Perſons. Vet, as it belongs to the 
Subject of this Treatiſe; ſo it may tend to 
open the Mind, and remove ſome Prejudices; 
however needleſs the Conſideration of it be, 
upon its own Account. 


I. I find no Appearance of a Preſumption, 
from the Analogy of Nature, againſt the ge- 
neral Scheme of Chriſtianity, that God crea- 
ted and inviſibly governs the World by Jeſus 
Chriſt; and by him alſo will hereafter judge 
it in Righteouſneſs, i. e. render to every one 
according to his Works: and that good Men 
are under the ſecret Influence of his Spirit. 
Whether theſe things are, or are not, to be 
called miraculous, is, perhaps, only a Queſ- 
tion about Words; or however, is of no Mo- 
ment in the Caſe. If the Analogy of Nature 
raiſes any Preſumption againſt this general 
Scheme of Chriſtianity, it muſt be, either be- 
cauſe it is not diſcoverable by Reaſon or Ex- 
perience; or elſe, becauſe it is unlike That 
Courſe of Nature, which is. But Analogy 


raiſes no Preſumption againſt the Truth of 
this Scheme, upon either of theſe Accounts. 


Firſt, 
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Pax T Firſt, There is no Preſumption, from Ana- 
II. logy, againſt the Truth of it, upon Account 
ot its not being diſcoverable by Reaſon or Ex- 


perience. For ſuppoſe one who never heard 
of Revelation, of the moſt improved Under. 
ſtanding, and acquainted with Our whole 
Syſtem of natural Philoſophy and natural Re- 
ligion : ſuch an one could not but be ſenſible, 
that it was but a very ſmall Part of the na- 
tural and moral Syſtem of the Univerſe, 
which he was acquainted with. He could 
not but be ſenſible, that there muſt be innu- 
merable things, in the Diſpenſations of Pro- 
viderce paſt, in the inviſible Government o- 
ver the World at preſent carrying on, and in 
what is to come; of which he was wholly 
ignorante, and which could not be diſcovered 
without Revelation, Whether the Scheme 
of Nature be, in the ſtricteſt Senſe, infinite 
or nor ; it 1s evidently vaſt, even beyond all 
poſſible Imagination. And doubtleſs That 
Part of it, which is opened to our View, is 
but as a Point, in Compariſon of the whole 
Plan of Providence, reaching throughout E- 
ternity paſt and future; in Compariſon of 
what is even now going on, in the remote 
Parts of the boundleſs Univerſe ; nay in Com- 
pariſon of the whole Scheme of this World. 
And therefore, that Things lie beyond the 


© 9 3. 
natural 


againſt Miracles. 


natural Reach of our Faculties, is no Sort of Cu Ap. 
Preſumption againſt the Truth and Reality of II. 
them : becauſe it is certain, there are innu- WWW 


merable things, in the Conſtitution and Go- 
vernment of the Univerſe, which are thus 
beyond the natural Reach of our Faculties. 
Secondly, Analogy raifes no Preſumption, a- 
gainſt any of the things contained in this 
general Doctrine of Scripture now mentioned, 
upon account of their being unlike the known 
Courſe of Nature, For there is no Preſum- 
ption at all from Analogy, that the whole 
Courſe of things, or divine Government, na- 
turally unknown to us, and every thing in it, 
is like to any thing in That which is known ; 
and therefore no peculiar Preſumption a- 
gainſt any thing. in the former, upon ac- 
count of its being unlike to any thing in the 
latter. And in the Conſticution and natural 
Government of the World, as well as in the 
moral Government of it, we fee things, in a 
great Degree, unlike one another: and there- 
fore ought not to wonder at ſuch Unlikeneſs 
between things viſible and inviſible. Howe- 
ver, the Scheme of Chriſtianity is by no 
means entirely unlike the Scheme of Nature; 
as will appear in the following Part of this 
Treatiſe, 


The Notion of a Miracle, conſidered as a 
Proof of a divine Miſſion, has been ſtated 
| | with 


** 
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Of the ſuppoſed Preſumption 


Pa R r with great Exactneſs by Divines; and is, I 


think, ſufficiently underſtood by every one, 


CWYV There are alſo inviſible Miracles, the Incarng- 


tion of Chriſt, for Inſtance, which, being 
ſecret, cannot be alledged as a Proof of ſuch 
a Miſſion; but require themſelves to be proved 
by viſible Miracles. Revelation itſelf too is 
miraculous; and Miracles are the Proof of 
it: and the ſuppoſed Preſumption againſt theſe, 
ſhall preſently be conſidered. All which 1 
have been obſerving here is, that, whether we 
chuſe to call every thing in the Diſpenſations 
of Providence, not diſcoverable without Re- 
velation, nor like the known courſe of things, 
miraculous ; and whether the general chriſti- 
an Diſpenſation now mentioned, is to be 
called fo, or not; the foregoing Obſervations 
ſeem certainly to ſhew, that there is no Pre- 


ſumption againſt it, from the Analogy of 
Nature. | 


II. There is no Preſumption, from Ana- 
logy, againſt ſome Operations, which, we 
ſhould now call miraculous; particularly none 
againſt a Revelation, at the Beginning of the 
World: nothing of ſuch Preſumption againſt 
it, as is ſuppoſed to be implied or expreſſed 
in the Word, miraculous. For a Miracle, in 
its very Notion, is relative to a Courſe of 
Nature; and implies ſomewhat different from 
it, conſidered as being ſo. Now, either there 

2 | Was 
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was no Courſe of Nature at the Time which CH , þ 
we are ſpeaking of: or if there were, we are II. 
not acquainted, what the Courſe of Nature (apy 
is, upon the firſt peopling of Worlds. And i 
therefore the Queſtion, whether Mankind 
had a Revelation made to them at That 
Time, is to be conſidered, not as a Queſtion 
concerning a Miracle, but as a common Que- 
ſtion of Fact. And we have the like Realon, 
be it more or leſs, to admit the Report of 
Tradition, concerning this Queſtion, and 
concerning common Matters of Fact of the 
fame Antiquity ; for Inſtance, what Part of 
the Earth was firſt peopled. 


Or thus: When Mankind was firſt placed 
in this State, there was a Power exerted, to- 
tally different from the preſent Courſe of Na- 
ture. Now, whether this Power, thus whol- 
ly different from the preſent Courſe of Na- 
ture, for we cannot properly apply to it the 
Word miraculous ; whether This Power ſtop- 
ped immediately afrer it had made Man, or 
went on, and exerted itſelf farther in giving 
him a Revelation, is a Queſtion of the fame 
Kind, as whether an ordinary Power exerted 


itſelf in ſuch a particular Degree and Manner, 
or not, 


Or ſuppoſe the Power exerted in the For- 
mation of the World, be conſidered as mira- 


R culous, 
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Pa R Tculous, or rather, be called by that Name; 


the Caſe will not be different : ſince it muſt be 


acknowledged, that ſuch a Power was exert- 


ed. For ſuppoſing it acknowledged, that our 
Saviour ſpent ſome Years in a Courſe of 
working Miracles: there is no more Preſum- 
ption, worth mentioning, againſt his having 
exerted this miraculous Power, in a certain 
Degree greater, than in a certain Degree leſs; 
in one or two more Inſtances, than in one 
or two fewer ; in this, than in another Man- 
ner, 


It is evident then, that there can be no 
peculiar Preſumption, from the Analogy of 
Nature, againſt ſuppoſing a Revelation, when 
Man was firſt placed upon the Earth, 


Add, that there does not appear the leaſt 
Intimation in Hiſtory or Tradition, that Re- 
ligion was firſt reaſoned out: but the whole of 
Hiſtory and Tradition makes for the other 
Side, that it came into the World by Revela- 
tion. Indeed the State of Religion in the 
firſt Ages, of which we have any Account, 
ſeems to ſuppoſe and imply, that this was the 
Original of it amongſt Mankind. And theſe 
Reflections together, without taking in the 
peculiar Authority of Scripture, amount to 
real and a very material Degree of Evidence, 
that there was a Revelation at the Wr 

1 


againſt Miracles. 


of the World. Now this, as it is a Confir-CH Ar. 
mation of natural Religion, and therefore II. 
mentioned in the former Part of this Trea- WWW 


tiſe*; ſo likewiſe it has a Tendency to re- 
move any Prejudices againſt a ſubſequent Re- 
velation. 


III. But ſtill it inay be objected, that there 
is ſome peculiar Preſumption, from Analogy, 
againſt Miracles; particularly againſt Revela- 
tion, after the Settlement and during the Con- 
tinuance of a Courſe of Nature. 


Now with regard to this ſuppoſed Preſum- 
ption, it is to be obſerved in genera]; that 
before we can have Ground for railing what 
can, with any Propriety, be called an Argu- 
ment from Analogy, for or againſt Revelation 
conſidered as ſomewhat miraculous, we muſt 
| be acquainted with a fimilar or parallel Caſe. 
But the Hiſtory of ſome other World, ſeem- 
ingly in like Circumſtances with our own, is 
no more than a parallel Cafe : and therefore 
Nothing ſhort of This, can be fo. Yet, 
could we. come at a preſumptive Proof, for or 
againſt a Revelation, from being informed, 
whether ſuch World had one, or not; ſuch 
a Proof, being drawn from one ſingle In- 
ſtance only, muſt be infinitely 1 
More particularly : Firſt of all; There is 

p. 170, &c. 
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PART very ſtrong Preſumption againſt common ſpe- 


culative Truths, and againſt the moſt ordina- 


ry Facts, before the Proof of them; which 
yet is overcome by almoſt any Proof, There 


is a Preſumption of Millions to one, againſt 
the Story of Cz/ar, or of any other Man. 
For tuppoſe a Number of common Facts fo 
and ſq circumſtanced, of which one had no 
kind of Proof, ſhould happen to come into 
one's Thoughts; every one would, without 
any poſſible Doubt, conclude them to be falſe. 
And the like may be faid of a fingle common 
Fact. And from hence it appears, that the 
Queſtion of Importance, as to the Matter 
before us, is, concerning the Degree of the 
peculiar Preſumption ſuppoſed againſt Mira- 
cles; not whether there be any peculiar Pre- 
ſumption at all againſt them. For, if there 
be the Preſumption of Millions to one, againſt 
the moſt common Facts; What can a ſmall 
Preſumption, additional to this, amount to, 
though it be peculiar? It cannot be eſtimated, 
and is as Nothing. The only material Que- 
ſtion is, whether there be any ſuch Preſum- 
ption againſt Miracles, as to render them in 
any fort incredible. Secondly, If we leave 
out the Conſideration of Religion, we are 
in ſuch total Darkneſs, upon what Cauſes, 
Occaſions, Reaſons, or Circumſtances, the 
preſent Courſe of Nature depends ; that there 
does not appear any Improbability for 8 
8 
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againſt Miracles. 


gainſt ſuppoſing, that five or fix thonſandCy ap. 


Years may have given Scope for Cauſes, Oc- 


caſions, Reaſons, or Circumſtances, from ww 


whence miraculous Interpoſitions may have 
ariſen. Aud from this, joined with the fore- 
going Obſervation, it will follow, that there 
muſt be a Preſumption, beyond all Compari- 
ſon, greater, againſt the particular common 
Facts juſt now inſtanced in, than againſt 
Miracles in general; before any Evidence of 
either. But, Thirdly, Take in the Conſide- 
ration of Religion, or the moral Syſtem of 
the World, and then we ſee diſtinct particu- 
lar Reaſons for Miracles: to afford Mankind 
Inſtruction adaitional to That of Nature, and 
to atteſt the Truth of it. And this gives a 
real Credibility to the Suppoſition, that it 
might be Part of the original Plan of things, 
that there ſhould be miraculous Interpoſitions. 
Then, Laſtly, Miracles muſt not be compa- 
red, to common natural Events; or to Events 
which, though uncommon, are fimilar to 
what we daily experience: but to the extra- 
ordinary Phenomena of Nature. And then 
the Compariſon will be between, the Preſum- 
ption againſt Miracles; and the Preſumption, 
againſt ſuch uncommon Appearances, ſuppoſe, 
as Comets, and againſt there being any ſuch 
Powers in Nature as Magnetiſm and Electri- 
city, ſo contrary to the Properties of other 
Bodies not endued with theſe Powers. And 
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Pa R r before any one can derermine, whether there 


be any peculiar Preſumption againſt Miracles, 


UV more than againſt other extraordinary things; 


he muſt conſider, what, upon firſt hearing, 
would be the Preſumption againſt the laſt 
mentioned Appearances and Powers, to a Per- 
fon acquainted only with the daily, monthly, 
and annual, Courſe of Nature reſpecting this 
Farth, and with thoſe common Powers of 
Matter which we every Day ſee. 


Upon all this I conclude ; That there cer- 
tainly is no ſuch Preſumption againſt Mira- 
cles, as to render them in any wile incredible: 
That on the contrary, our being able to dif- 
cern Reaſons for chem, gives a poſitive Cre- 
dibility to the Hiſtory of them, in Caſes 
where tlicke Reaſons hold: And That it is by 
no M-:ns certain, that there is any peculiar 
Preſumption at all, from Analogy, even in 
the loweſt Degree, againſt Miracles, as dif- 
tinguiſhed from other extraordinary Phenome- 
na: though it is not worth while to perplex 
the Reader, with Inquiries into the abſtract 
Nature of Evidence, in order to determine a 
Queſtion, which, without ſuch Inquiries, we 
ice © is of no Importance, 
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CHAP. III 
Of our Incapacity of judging, what 


were to be expected in a Revela- 
on; and the Credibility, from A 
nalog y, that it muſt contain things 
appearing liable to Objections. 


ESIDES the Objections againſt thep,, ,, 
Evidence for Chriſtianity, many are al- III. 
ſedged againſt the Scheme of it; againſt the, yy 
whole Manner in which it is put and left with 


the World ; as well as againſt ſeveral parti- 
cular Relations in Scripture : Objections drawn, 
from the Deficiencies of Revelation; from 
things in it appearing to Men Fooliſbnei ; 
from its containing matters of Offence, which 
have led, and it muſt have been foreſeen 
would lead, into ſtrange Enthuſiaſm and Su- 
perſtiticn, and be made to ſerve the Purpoſes 
of Tyranny and Wickedneſs; from its not 
being univerſal ; and, which is a thing of the 
{ame Kind, from itz Evidence not being ſa 
convincing and ſatisfactory as it might have 
been : for this laſt is ſometimes turned into 
a poſitive Argument againſt its Truth*. It 


1 Cor. i. 28. d See Ch. vi, 
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PA R T would be tedious, indeed impoſſible, to enu- 


merate the ſeveral Particulars comprehended 


under the Objections here referred to; 


being ſo various, according to the different 
Fancies of Men. There are Perſons, who 
think it a ſtrong Objection againit the Autho- 
rity of Scripture, that it is not compoſed by 
Rules of Art, agreed upon by Criticks, for 
polite and correct Writing. And the Scorn is 
inexpreſſible, with which ſome of the pro- 
phetick Parts of Scripture are treated : partly 
through the Raſhneſs of Interpreters; but 
very much alſo, on account of the hiero- 
glyphical and figurative Language, in which 
they are left us. Some of the principal things 
of this Sort ſhall be particularly conſidered, 
in following Chapters. But my Deſign at 

reſent, is to obſerve in general, with reſpect 
to this whole Way of arguing, that, upon 
Suppoſition of a Revelation, it is highly cre- 
dible beforehand, we ſhould be incompetent 
Judges of it, to a great Degree: and that it 
would contain many things appearing to us 
liable to great Objections; in caſe we judge 
of it otherwiſe, than by the Analogy of Na- 
ture. And therefore, though Objections a- 
gainſt the Evidence of Chriſtianity are moſt 
ſeriouſly to be conſidered; yet Objections a- 
gainſt Chriſtianity itſelf are, in a great mea- 
ſure, frivolous: almoſt all Objections againſt 
it, excepting thoſe which are alledged = 

2 t 


muſt appear liable to ObjeFions. 


the particular Proofs of its coming fromCnap, 
God. I expreſs myſelf with Caution, leſt I III. 
ſhould be miſtaken to vilify Reaſon ; which 


is indeed the only Faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning any thing, even Re- 
velation itſelf : or be miſunderſtood to aſſert, 
that a ſuppoſed Revelation cannot be proved 
falſe, from internal Characters. For, it may 
contain clear Immoralities or Contradictions : 
and either of theſe would prove it falſe. Nor 
will I take upon me to affirm, that Nothing 
elſe can poſſibly render any ſuppoſed Revela- 
tion incredible, Yet ſtill the Obſervation a- 
bove is, I think, true beyond Doubt; that 
Objections againſt Chriſtianity, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Objections againſt its Evidence, are 
frivolous. To make out This, is the general 
Deſign of the preſent Chapter. And with 
regard to the whole of it, I cannot but par- 
ticularly wiſh, that the Proofs might be at- 
tended to; rather than the Aſſertions cavilled 
at, upon account of any unacceptable Con- 
ſequences, whether real or ſuppoſed, which 
may be drawn from them. For, after all, 
That which is true, muſt be admitted, 
though it ſhould ſhew us the Shortneſs of our 
Faculties; and that we are in ne wiſe Judges 
of many things, of which we are apt to 
think ourſelves very competent ones. Nor 
will this be any Objection with reaſonable 
Men, at leaſt upon ſecond Thought it will 
not 
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Pa R r not be any Objection with ſuch, againſt the 
II. Juſtneſs of the following Obſervations. 
WW 

As God governs the World, and inſtructs 
his Creatures, according to certain Laws or 
Rules, in the known Courſe of Nature; 
known by Reaſon together with Experience: 
ſo the Scripture informs us of a Scheme of 
divine Providence, additional to this. It re- 
lates, that God has, by Revelation, inſtructed 
Men in things concerning his Government, 
which they could not otherwiſe have known; 
and reminded them of things, which they 
might otherwiſe know: and atteſted the 
Truth of the whole, by Miracles. Now if 
the natural and the revealed Diſpenſation of 
things are both from God, if they coincide 
with each other, and together make up one 
Scheme of Providence: our being incompe- 
tent Judges of one, muſt render it credible, 
that we may be incompetent Judges alſo of 
the other. Since, upon Experience, the ac- 
knowledged Conſtitution and Courſe of Na- 
ture is found to be greatly different from what, 
before Experience, would have been expected; 
and ſuch as, Men fancy, there lie great Ob- 
jections againſt: this renders it beforehand 
highly credible, that they may find the re- 
vealed Diſpenſation likewiſe, if they judge ot 
it as they do of the Conftitation of Nature, 
very different from Expectations formed be- 
forehand; 


umnſt appear liable to Objefions. 


forehand ; and liable, in Appearance, toCnay. 


great Objections: Objections againſt the 


Scheme itſelf, and againſt the Degrees and 


Manners of the miraculous Interpoſitions, by 
which it was atteſted and carried on. Thus 
ſuppoſe a Prince to govern his Dominions in 
the wiſeſt Manner poſſible, by common 
known Laws; and that upon ſome Exigen- 
cies he ſhould ſuſpend theſe Laws; and go- 
vern, in ſeveral Inſtances, in a different 
Manner: If one of his Subjects were not a 
competent Judge beforehand, by what com- 
mon Rules the Government ſhould or would 
be carried on; it could not be expected, that 
the ſame Perſon would be a competent Judge, 
in what Exigencies, or in what Manner, or 
to what Degree, thoſe Laws commonly ob- 
ſerved would be ſuſpended or deviated from. 
If he were not a Judge of the Wiſdom of 
the ordinary Adminiſtration; there is no Rea- 
ſon to think, he would be a Judge of the 
Wiſdom of the extraordinary. If he thought 
he had Objections againſt the former ; doubt- 
leſs, it is highly ſuppoſeable, he might think 
alſo, that he had Objections againſt the latter. 
And thus, as we fall into infinite Follies and 
Miſtakes, whenever we pretend, otherwiſe 
than from Experience and Analogy, to judge 
of the Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature; 
it is evidently ſuppoſeable beforehand, that 
we ſhould fall into as great, in pretending to 

judge, 
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Pa R Tjudge, in like Manner, concerning Revela- 

II. tion. Nor is there any more Ground to ex. 

spec, that this latter ſhould appear to us clear 
of Objections, than that the former ſhould. 


Theſe Obſervations, relating to the Whole 
of Chriſtianity, are applicable to Inſpiration 
in particular. As we are in no Sort Judges 
beforehand, by what Laws or Rules, in what 
Degree, or by what Means, it were to have 
been expected, that God would naturally in- 
ſtruct us: ſo upon Suppoſition of his afford- 
ing us Light and Inſtruction by Revelation, 
additional to what he has afforded us by Rea- 
ſon and Experience, we are in no Sort 
Judges, by what Methods and in what Pro- 
portion, it were to be expected, that this ſu- 
pernaturai Light and Inſtruction would be 
afforded us. We know not beforehand, what 
Degree or Kind of natural Information, it 
were to be expected God would afford Men, 
each by his own Reaſon and Exp-rience: 
nor how far He would enable, and effectually 
diſpoſe them to communicate it, whatever it 
ſhould be, to each other: nor whether the 
Evidence of it would be, certain, highly pro- 
bable, or doubtful : nor whether it would be 
given with equal Clearneſs and Conviction toall. 
Nor could we gueſs, upon any good Ground : 
I mean, whether natural Knowledge, or even 


the Faculty itſelf, by which we are _ 
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of attaining it, Reaſon, would be given us ChAp. 
at once, or gradually. In like Manner, we III. 
are wholly ignorant, what Degree of new vd 
Knowledge, it were to be expected, God 

would give Mankind by Revelation, upon | 
Suppoſition of his affording one: or how far, 

or in what Way, he would interpoſe miracu- 

louſly, to qualify them, to whom he ſhould 

originally make the Revelation, for commu- 

nicating the Knowledge given by it; and to 

ſecure their doing it to the Age in which they 

ſhould live; and to ſecure its being tranſmit- 

ted to Poſterity. We are equally ignorant, 

whether the Evidence of it would be, certain, 1 
or highly probable, or doubtful*: or whe- 
ther all who ſhould have any Degree of In- | 
ſtruction from it, and any Degree of Evidence | 
of its Truth, would have the ſame: or whe- 
ther the Scheme would be revealed at once, 
or unfolded gradually. Nay we are not in | 
any Sort able to judge, whether it were to 1 
have been expected, that the Revelation [ 
ſhould have been committed to Writing; or 
left to be handed down, and conſequently | 
corrupted by verbal Tradition, and at length | 


funk under it, if Mankind fo pleaſed, and | 
during ſuch Time as they are permitted, | 1 
in the Degree they evidently are, to act 1 
as they will. 1 

© See Ch. vi. ; 
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Pa RT But it may be ſaid, that a Revelation in 


©« ſome of the abovementioned Circumſtan- 


WAVE ces; one, for Inſtance, which was not 


© committed to Writing, and thus ſecured a- 
* gainſt Danger of Corruption, would not 
© have anſwered its Purpoſe.” I aſk, what 
Purpoſe? It would not have anſwered all the 
Purpoſes which it has now anſwered, and in 
the ſame Degree: but it would have anſwe- 
red others, or the ſame in different Degrees. 
And which of theſe were the Purpoſes of 
God, and beſt fell in with his general Govern- 
ment, we could not at all have determined 


beforehand. | 


Now fince it has been ſhewn, that we have 
no Principles of Reaſon, upon which to judge 
beforehand, how it were to be expected Reve- 
lation ſhould have been left, or what was moſt 
ſuitable to the divine Plan of Government, in 
any of the forementioned Reſpects; it muſt 
be quite frivolous to object afterwards as to 
any of them, againſt its being left in one 
Way, rather than another: For this would 
be to object againſt Things, upon account of 
their being different from Expectations, which 
have been ſhewn to be without Reaſon. And 
thus we ſee, that the only Queſtion concern- 
ing the Truth of Chriſtianity, is, whether it 
be a real Revelation; not whether it be at- 

tended 


muſt appear liable to Object ions. 


tended with every Circumſtance which we Cane. 
ſhould have looked for: and concerning the III. 
Authority of Scripture, whether it be what WW 


it claims to be; not whether it be a Book of 
ſuch Sort, and ſo promulged, as weak Men 
are apt to fancy, a Book containing a divine 
Revelation ſhould. And therefore, neither 
Obſcurity, nor ſeeming Inaccuracy of Stile, 
nor various Readings, nor early Diſputes a- 
bout the Authors of particular Parts; nor 
any other things of the like Kind, though 


they had been much more conſiderable in De- 


gree than they are, could overthrow the Au- 
thority of the Scripture: unleſs the Prophets, 
Apoſtles, or our Lord, had promiſed, that 
the Book contaning the divine Revelation, 
ſhould be ſecure from thoſe things. Nor in- 
deed can any Objections overthrow ſuch a 
Kind of Revelation as the Chriſtian claims to 
be, ſince there are no Objections againſt the 
Morality of it, but ſuch as can ſhew, that 
there is no Proof of Miracles wrought ori- 
ginally in Atteſtation of it; no Appearance 
of any thing miraculous in its obtaining in 
the World ; nor any of Prophecy, that is, of 
Events foretold, which human Sagacity could 
not foreſee. If it can be ſhewn, that the 
Proof alledged for all theſe, is abſolutely none 
at all, then is Revelation overturned. But 
were it allowed, that the Proof of any one 
4p. 266. 
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PAR Tor all of them, is lower than is allowed; 
III. 
V velation will ſtand upon much the fame Foot 


yet, whilſt any Proof of them remains, Re. 


it does at preſent, as to all the Purpoſes of Life 
and Practice, and ought to have the like Influ- 
ence upon our Behaviour. 


From the foregoing Obſervations too, it 
will follow, and thoſe who will thoroughl 
examine into Revelation, will find it —_ 
remarking ; that there are ſeveral Ways of 
arguing, which, though juſt with Regard to 
other Writings, are not applicable to Scrip- 
ture: at leaſt not to the prophetick Parts of it. 
We cannot argue, for Inſtance, that This 
cannot be the Senſe or Intent of ſuch a Paſ- 
ſage of Scripture ; for if it had, it would 
have been expreſſed more plainly, or have been 
repreſented under a more apt Figure or Hie- 
roglyphick: Yet we may juſtly argue thus, 
with reſpect to common Books. And the 
Reaſon of this Difference is very evident; 
that in Scripture, we are not competent 
Judges, as we are in common Books, how 
plaialy it were. to have been expected, what 
is the true Senſe ſhould have been expreſt, or 
under how apt an Image figured. The only 
Queſtion is, what Appearance there is, that 
This is the Senſe; and ſcarce at all, how 
much more determinately or accurately it 


might have been expreſt or figured. _ 
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CH Ap. 
& But is it not Self. evident, that internal III. 


« Improbabilities of all Kinds, weaken exter- 
« nal probable Proof? Doubtleſs. But to 
what practical Purpoſe can this be alledged 
here, when it has been proved before e, that 
real internal Improbabilities which riſe even 
to moral Certainty, are overcome by the moſt 
ordinary Teftimony ; and when it now has 
been made appear, that we ſcarce know what 
are Improbabilities, as to the Matter we are 
here conſidering: as it will farther appear 
from what follows. 


For though from the Obſervations above 
made, it is manifeſt, that we are not in any 
Sort competent Judges, what ſupernatural In- 
ſtruction were to have been expected; and 
though it is Self-evident, that the Objections 
of an incompetent Judgment mult be frivo- 
lous: Yet it may be proper to go one Step 
farther, and obſerve; that if Men will be re- 
gardleſs of theſe things, and pretend to judge 
of the Scripture by preconceived Expectati- 
ons; the Analogy of Nature ſhews before- 
hand not only that it is highly credible they 
may, but alſo probable that they will, ima- 
gine they have ſtrong Objections againſt it, 
however really unexceptionable: for ſo, prior 


to Experience, they would think they had, 
P. 244- 
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PAR x againſt, the Circumſtances and Degrees and 


the whole Manner of That Inſtruction, which 


s aftorded by the ordinary Courſe of Nature. 


Were the Inſtruction which God affords to 
brute Creatures by Inſtincts and mere Pro- 
penſions, and to Mankind by theſe together 
with Reaſon, Matter of probable Proof, and 
not of certain Obſervation; it would be re- 
jected as incredible, in many Inſtances of it, 
only upon account of the Means by which 
this Inſtruction is given, the ſeeming Diſpro- 
portions, the Limitations, neceſſary Condit: 
ons, and Circumſtances of it. For Inſtance: 
Would it not have been thought highly im- 
probable, that Men ſhould have been ſo much 
more capable of diſcovering, even to Certain- 
ty, the general Laws of Matter, and the 
Magnitudes, Paths and Revolutions of the 
heavenly Bodies; than the Occaſions and 
Cures of Diſtempers, and many other things, 
in which Human Life ſeems ſo much more 
nearly concerned, than in Aſtronomy ? How 
capricious and irregular a Way of Information, 
would it be faid, is That of Invention, by 
Means of which, Nature inſtructs us in Mat- 
ters of Science, and in many things, upon 
which the Affairs of the World greatly de- 
pend: That a Man thould, by this Faculty, 
be made acquainted with a Thing in an In- 
ſtant, when perhaps he is thinking of ſome- 
what elſe, which he has in vain been ſearch- 

| ing 
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muſt appear liable to Objefions. 


ing after, it may be, for Years. So likewiſe C ay, 
the ImperfeCtions attending the only Method, III. 
by which Nature enables and directs us to WWW 


communicate our Thoughts to each other, 
are innumerable. Language is, in its very 
Nature, inadequate, ambiguous liable to in- 
finite Abuſe, even from Negligence ; and fo 
liable to it from Deſign, that every Man can 
deceive and betray by it. And, to mention 
but one Inſtance more; that Brutes, without 
Reaſon, ſhould act, in many Reſpects, with 
a Sagacity and Foreſight vaſtly greater than 
what Men have in thoſe Reſpects, would be 
thought impoſſible. Yet it is certain they do 
act with ſuch ſuperior Foreſight : whether it 
be their own indeed, 1s another Queſtion, 
From theſe things it is highly credible be- 
forehand, that upon Suppoſition God ſhould 


| afford Men ſome additional Inſtruction by Re- 


velation, it would be with Circumſtances, in 


* Manners, Degrees and Reſpects, which we 
* ſhould be apt to fancy we had great Objec- 
tions againſt the Credibility of. Nor are the 
Objections againſt the Scripture, nor againſt 
E Chriſtianity in general, at all more or greater, 
than the Analogy of Nature would before- 
hand not perhaps give Ground to expect; 
* for this Analogy may not be ſufficient, in 
$ ſome Caſes, to ground an Expectation upon; 
but no more nor greater, than Analogy would 
$ ſhew it, beforehand, to be ſuppoſeable and 


8 2 credible, 
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PART credible, that there might ſeem to lie againſt 

II. Revelation. 
WWW 

By appying theſe general Obſervations to 

a particular Objection, it will be more diſ- 

tinctly ſeen, how they are applicable to others I? 

of the like Kind: and indeed to almoſt al 

Object ions againſt Chriſtianity, as diſtinguiſh- 

ed from Objections againſt its Evidence, It 

appears from Scripture, that, as it was not 

unuſual in the Apoſtolick Age, for Perſons, | 

upon their Converſion to Chriſtianity, to be | 

9 


endued with miraculous Gifts; ſo, ſome of 
thoſe Perſons exerciſed theſe Gifts in a ſtrangely 
irregular and diforderly Manner: And this is 
made an Objection againſt their being really 
miraculous. Now the foregoing Obſervati- 
ons quite remove this Objection, how confi- 
derable ſoever it may appear at firſt fight. For, 
conſider a Perſon endued with any of theſe 
Gifts; for Inſtance, That of Tongues: It is 
to be ſuppoſed, that he had the ſame Power 
over this miraculous Gift, as he would have 
had over it, had it been the Effect of Habit, 
of Study and Uſe, as it ordinarily is; or the 
ſame Power over it, as he had over any other 
natural Endowment. Conſequently, he would 
uſe it in the fame Manner he did any other; 
either regularly and upon proper Occaſions 
only, or irregularly and upon improper ones: 
according to his Senſe of Decency, and hs 
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Character of Prudence. Where then is the Cy AP. 
Objection * Why, if this miraculous Power III. 
| was indeed given to the World, to propagate (FW 
| Chriſtianity and atteſt the Truth of it, we 
|} might, it ſeems, have expected, that other 
=: fort of Perſons ſhould have been choſen to be 
| |: inveſted with it; or that theſe ſhould, at the 
fame Time have been endued with Pru- 
* dence; or that they ſhould have been, con- 
tinually, reſtrained and directed in the Exer- 
ciſe of it: 1. e. that God ſhould have mira- 
culouſly interpoſed, if at at all, in a different 

$ 


Manner or higher Degree. But from the 
Obſervations made above, it 1s undeniably e- 
vident, that we are not Judges, in what De- 

ces and Manners, it were to have been ex- 
peed, he ſhould miraculouſly interpoſe; 
upon Suppoſition of his doing it in ſome De- 
gree and Manner. Nor, in the natural Courſe 
of Providence, are ſuperior Gifts of Memo- 
ry, Eloquence, Knowledge, and other Ta- 
lents of great Influence, conferred only on 
Perſons of Prudence and Decency, or ſuch as 
are diſpoſed to make the propereſt Uſe of 
them. Nor is the Inſtruction and Admoni- 
tion naturally afforded us for the Conduct of 
Life, particularly in our Education, com- 
; monly given in a Manner the moſt ſuited to 
recommend it; but often with Circumſtances 


apt to prejudice us againſt ſuch Inſtruction. 
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| PART One might go on to add, that there is a 
j II. great Reſemblance between the Light of Na- 
WYV ture and of Revelation, in ſeveral other Re- 
ſpects. Practical Chriſtianity, or That Faith 
and Behaviour which renders a Man a 
Chriſtian, is a plain and obvious thing: like 
the common Rules of Conduct, with Re- 
ſpect to our ordinary temporal Affairs. The 
more diſtinct and particular Knowledge of 
thoſe things, the Study of which the Apoſtle 
calls going on unto Perfection i, and of the pro- 
phetic Parts of Revelation, like many Parts 
of natural and even civil Knowledge, may 
require very exact Thought, and careful Con- 
ſideration. The Hindrances too, of natural, 
and of ſupernatural Light and Knowledge, 
have been of the ſame Kind. And as, it is 
owned, the whole Scheme of Scripture is not 
yet underſtood ; ſo, if it ever comes to be 
underſtood, before the Reſtitution of all things, 


and without miraculous Interpoſitions ; it 


* a ater. +. 2 8 


muſt be in the ſame Way as natural Know- 
þ ledge is come at: by the Continuance and 
| Progreſs of Learning and of Liberty; and 
þ by particular Perſons attending to, comparing 

and purſuing, Intimations ſcattered up and 


down it, which are overlooked and diſregard- 
| ed by the Generality of the World. For this 
1 is the Way, in which all Improvements are 


| t Heb. vi. 1. 8 Acts iii. 21. 
' | made 


| 
| 
8 


| 


muſt appear liable to Objections. 


made; by thoughtful Mens tracing on ob- Cy ap. 
(cure Hints, as it were, dropped us by Na- III. 
ture accidentally, or which ſeem to come: 


into our Minds by Chance. Nor is it at all 
incredible, that a Book, which has been fo 
long in the Poſſeſſion of Mankind, ſhould 
contain many Truths as yet undiſcovered, 
For, all the ſame Phenomena, and the ſame 
Faculties of Inveſtigation, from which ſuch 
great Diſcoveries in natural Knowledge have 
been made in the preſent and laſt Age, were 
equally in the Poſſeſſion of Mankind, ſeveral 
thouſand Years before. And poſſibly it might 
be intended, that Events, as they come to 
paſs, ſhould open and aſcertain the Meaning 
of ſeveral Parts of Scripture. 


It may be objected, that this Analogy fails 
in a material Reſpect: for that natural Know- 
ledge is of little or no Conſequence. But I 
have been ſpeaking of the general Inſtruction, 
which Nature does or does not afford us. And 
beſides, ſome Parts of natural Knowledge, in 
the more common reſtrained Senſe of the 
Words, are of the greateſt Conſequence to 
the Eaſe and Convenience of Life. But ſup- 
pole the Analogy did, as it does not, fail in 
this Reſpect; yet it might be abundantly ſup- 
plied, from the whole Conſtitution and Courſe 
of Nature: which ſhews, that God does not 
dilpenſe his Gifts, according to our Notions 

S 4 of 
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Pa x Tof the Advantage and Conſequence they would 
II. be of to us. And this in general, with his 
Method of diſpenſing Knowledge in particu. 


lar, would together make out an Analogy full 
to the Point before us. 


©: 
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cc 
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But it may be objected ſtill farther and more 


generally; The Scripture repreſents the 


World as in a State of Ruin, and Chriſti- 
anity as an Expedient to recover it, to help 
in theſe Reſpects where Nature fails: in 
particular, to ſupply the Deficiencies of 
natural Light. Is it credible then, that fo 

many Ages thould have been let paſs, be- 
fore a Matter of ſuch a Sort, of ſo great and 
ſo general Importance, was made known to 
Mankind; and then that it ſhould be made 
known to ſo ſmall a Part of them? Is it 
conceiveable, that this Supply ſhould be ſo 
very deficient, thould have the like Obſcu- 
rity and Doubtfulneſs, be liable to the like 
Perverſions, in ſhort, lie open to all the 
like Objections, as the Light of Nature it- 
ſelf?” Without determining how far 


this in Fact is fo, I anſwer; It is by no means 
incredible, that it might be fo, if the Ligat 
of Nature and of Revelation be from the 
ſame hand. Men are naturally liable to Diſ- 
eaſes: for which God, in his good Provi- 
dence, has provided natural Remedies*. But 
Remedies exiſting in Nature, have ben un- 


„ Ch. vi. i See Ch. v. 


known 
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known to Mankind for many Ages: are CHAT. 
known but to few now: probably many va- III. 

luable ones are not known yet. Great has 
been and is the Obſcurity and Difficulty, in 
the Nature and Application of them. Cir- 
cumſtances ſeem often to make them ve 

improper, where they are abſolutely neceſſary. 
It 1s atter long Labour and Study, and many 
unſucceſsful Endeavours, that they are brought 
to be as uſeful, as they are; after high Con- 
tempt and abſolute Rejection of the moſt 
uſeful we have; and after Diſputes and 
Doubts, which have ſeemed to be endleſs. 
The beſt Remedies too, when unſkilfully, 
much more it diſhoneſtly, applied, may pro- 
duce new Diſeaſes : and with the righteſt 
Application, the Succeſs of them is often 
doubtful. In many Caſes, they are not at 
all effectual: where they are, it is often very 
ſlowly: and the Application of them, and 
the neceſſary Regimen accompanying it, is, 
not uncommonly, ſo diſagreeable, that ſome 
will not ſubmit to them; and ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with the Excuſe, that if they would, 
it is not certain, whether it would be ſucceſſ- 
ful. And many Perſons, who labour under 
Diſeaſes, for which there are known natural 
Remedies, are not ſo happy as to be always, 
if ever, in the Way of them. In a Word, 
the Remedies which Nature has provided for 
Diſeaſes, are neither certain, perfect, nor uni- 
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Pa R Tverſal. And indeed the fame Principles of 
II. arguing, which would lead us to conclude, 
at they muſt be ſo, would lead us likewiſe 


to conclude, that there could be no Occaſion 
for them; i. e. that there could be no Diſeaſes 
at all. And therefore, our Experience that 
there are Diſeaſes, ſhews, that it is credible 
beforehand, upon Suppoſition Nature has 
provided Remedies for them, that theſe Re- 
medies may be, as by Experience we find 
they are, not certain, nor perfect, nor uni- 
verſal; becauſe it ſhews, that the Principles 
upon which we ſhould expect the contrary, 
are fallacious. 


And now, what is the juſt Conſequence 
from all theſe things? Not that Reaſon is no 
Judge of what is offered to us as being of 
divine Revelation. For, this would be to in- 
fer, that we are unable to judge of any thing, 
becauſe we are unable to judge of all things. 
Reaſon can, and it ought to judge, not only 
of the Meaning, but alſo of the Morality and 
the Evidence, of Revelation. Firſt, It is 
the Province of Reaſon to judge of the Mo- 
rality of the Scripture; z, e. not whether it 
contains Things different from what we ſhould 
have expected, from a wile, juſt and good 
Being; for Objections from hence have been 
now obviated : but whether it contains things 
plainly contradictory to Wiſdom, Juſtice or 


Goodneſs 3 


5 e 
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Goodneſs; to what the Light of Nature CR Ar. 
teaches us of God. And I know nothing of III. 
this Sort objected againſt Scripture, excepting 
ſuch Objections as are formed upon Suppoſi- 
tions, which would equally conclude, that the 
Conſtitution of Nature is contradictory to 
Wiſdom, Juſtice or Goodneſs; which moſt 
certainly it 1s not. Indeed there are ſome 
particular Precepts in Scripture, given to par- 
ticular Perſons, requiring Actions, which 
would be immoral and vicious, were it not 
for ſuch Precepts. But it is eaſy to ſee, that 
all theſe are of ſuch a Kind, as that the Pre- 
cept changes the whole Nature of the Caſe 
and of the Action; and both conſtitutes, and 
ſhews That not to be unjuſt or immoral, 

which, prior to the Precept, muſt have ap- 
peared and really have been ſo; which may 
well be, ſince none of theſe Precepts are 
contrary to immutable Morality. If it were 
commanded, to cultivate the Principles, and 
act from the Spirit, of Treachery, Ingrati- 
tude, Cruelty; the Command would not al- 
ter the Nature of the Caſe or of the Action, 
in any of theſe Inſtances. But it is quite o- 
therwiſe in Precepts, which require only the 
doing an external Action: for Inſtance, taking 
away the Property or Life of any. For Men 
have no Right to either Life or Property, but 
what ariſes ſolely from the Grant of God: 
When this Grant is revoked, they ceaſe to 
I have 
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Pa R r have any Right at all, in either: And when 
II. i 
poſſible it may be, it muſt ceaſe to be unjuſt 


this Revocation is made known, as ſurely it is 


to deprive them of either. And though a 
Courſe of external Acts, which without Com- 
mand would be immoral, muſt make an im- 
moral Habit; yet a few detached Commands 
have no ſuch natural Tendency. I thought 
proper to ſay thus much of the few Scripture 
Precepts, which require, not vicious Actions, 
but Actions which would have been vicious 
had it not been for ſuch Precepts; becauſe 
they are ſometimes weakly urged as immo- 
ral, and great Weight is laid upon Objecti- 


ons drawn from them. But to me there 


ſeems no Difficulty at all in theſe Precepts, 
but what ariſes from their being Offences : i. e. 
from their being liable to be perverted, as in- 
deed they are, by wicked deſigning Men, to 
ſerve the moſt horrid Purpoſes; and perhaps, 
to miſlead the weak and enthuſiaſtick. And 
Objections from this Head, are not Objec- 
tions againſt Revelation; but againſt the 
whole Notion of Religion, as a Trial; and 
againſt the general Conſtitution of Nature, 
Secondly, Reaſon is able to judge, and muſt, 
of the Evidence of Revelation, and of the 
Objections urged againſt That Evidence: 


which ſhall be the Subject of a following 


Chapter k. 


* Ch, vii. : 
But 


muſt apjoy liable to ObjeFions. 


But the Conſequence of the foregoing Ob- Cu a p. 
ſervations is, that the Queſtion, upon which III. 
the Truth of Chriſtianity depends, is ſcarce WWW 


at all, what Objections there are againſt its 
Scheme, ſince there are none againſt the 
Morality of it; but what Objections there are 
againſt its Evidence: or, what Proof there 
remains of it after due Allowances made for 
the Objections againſt that Proof : Becauſe it 
has been ſhewn that the Objefions againſt 
Chriſtianity, as diſtinguiſhed from Objections 
againſt its Evidence, are frivolous. For ſurely 
very little Weight, if any at all, is to be laid 
upon a way of arguing and objecting, which, 
when applied to the general Conſtitution of 
Nature, Experience ſhows not to be conclu- 
ſive: and ſuch, I think, is the Whole way 
of objecting treated of throughout this Chap- 
ter. It is reſolveable into Principles, and goes 
upon Suppoſitions, which miſlead us to think, 
that the Author of Nature would not act, as 
we experience He does; or would act, in ſuch 
and ſuch Caſes, as we experience he does 
not in like Caſes. But the Unreaſonableneſs 
of this Way of objecting, will appear yet 
more evidently from hence, that the chief 
things thus objected againſt, are juſtified, as 
ſhall be farther ſhown i, by diſtin, particu- 

1 Ch. iv. latter part. And v, vi. 

r, 
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PAR Tlar, and full Analogies, in the Conſtitution 
II. and Courſe of Nature. 


But it is to be remembred, that, as frivo- 
lous as Objections of the foregoing Sort a- 
gainſt Revelation are, yet, when a ſuppoſed 
Revelation is more conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
has a more general and uniform Tendency to 

romote Virtue, than, all Circumſtances con- 
ſidered, could have been expected from En- 
thuſiaſm and political Views; this is a pre- 
ſumptive Proof of its not proceeding from 
Them, and ſo of its Truth: becauſe we are 
competent judges, what might have been 
expected from Enthuſiaſm and political Views. 
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CHAP, 


CH A P: IV. 


Of Chriftianity, conſidered as a 
Scheme or Conſtitution, imper fect4y 
comprehended. 


T hath been now ſhewn * that the Ana- 6, 1 
logy of Nature, renders it higly credi- iy. 
ble beforehand, that ſuppoſing a Revelation PX 


to be made, it muſt contain many things 
very different from what we ſhould have ex- 
pected, and ſuch as appear open to great Ob- 
jections: And that this Obſervation, in good 
meaſure, takes off the Force of thoſe Objec- 
tions, or rather precludes them. But it may 
be alledged, that this is a very partial Anſwer 
to ſuch Objections, or a very unſatisfactory 
Way of obviating them: becauſe it doth not 
ſhew at all, that the Things objected againſt 
can be wiſe juſt, and good; much leſs, that 
it is credible they are ſo. It will therefore be 
proper to ſhew this diſtinctly; by applying 
to theſe Objections againſt the Wiſdom, Juſ- 
tice and Goodneſs of Chriſtianity, the Anſwer 
above given to the like Objections againſt 
the Conſtitution of Nature: before we con- 


in the foregoing Chapter. 
Fart I. Ch. vii: To which This all along refers. 


ſider 


Chriſtianity a Scheme, 


Pa R T ſider the particular Analogies in the latter, to 
II. the particular things objected againſt in the 
former. Now that which affords a ſufficient 


Anſwer to Objections againſt the Wiſdom, 
Juſtice and Goodneſs of the Conſtitution of 
Nature, is its being a Conſtitution, a Syſtem 
or Scheme, imperfectly comprehended ; a 
Scheme, in which Means are made uſe of 
to accompliſh Ends; and which is carried on 
by general Laws. For from theſe things it 
has been proved, not only to be poſſible, but 
alſo to be credible, that thoſe things which 
are objected againſt, may be conſiſtent with 
Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs; nay, may 
be Inſtances of them: and even that the 
Conſtitution and Government of Nature may 
be perfect in the higheſt poſſible Degree. If 
Chriſtianity then be a Scheme, and of the 
like Kind; it is evident, the like Objections 
azainſt it, muſt admit of the like Anſwer. 
And 


I. Chriſtianity is a Scheme, quite beyond 
our Comprehenſion. The moral Government 
of God is exerciſed, by gradually conducting 
things ſo in the Courſe of his Providence, that 
every one, at length and upon the whole, 
ſhall receive according to his Deſerts; and 
neither Fraud nor Violence, but Truth and 
Right, ſhall finally prevail. Chriſtianity is a 
particular Scheme under this general Plan of 

2 Providence, 


imperfectly comprehended. 273 | 
Providence, and a Part of it, conducive to Cn ap, 
its Completion, with regard to Mankind: IV. 
conſiſting itſelf alſo of various Parts, and a WW 
myſterious Oeconomy, which has been car- 
rying on from the Time the World came in- 
to its preſent wretched State, and is ſtill car- 
rying on, for its Recovery, by a divine Per- 
ſon, the Meſſiah; who is to gather together 
in one, the children of God, that are ſcattered 
abroad ©, and eſtabliſh an everlaſting King- 
dom, wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs dl. And 
in order to it ; after various Manifeſtations of 
things, relating to this great and general 
Scheme of Providence, through a Succeſſion 
of many Ages: (For the Spirit of Chriſt 
which was in the Prophets, teſtified beforehand 
his ſufferings, and the glory that ſhoul:! follms : 
Unto whom it was revealed, that not unte 
themſelves, but unto us they did miniſter the 
things which are now reported unto us by them 
that have preached the Goſpel; which things 
the Angels deſire to look into * : after va- 
rious Diſpenſations, looking forward, and pre- 
paratory, to this final Salvation: in the full- 
neſs of time, when infinite Wiſdom thought 
fit; He, being in the form of God, made 
himſelf of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a Servant, and was made in the 


likeneſs of men: And being found in faſhion 
© Joh: xi. 52. 4 > Pet. iii. 13. 


* N. L 1h, 13: 
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ions 


Cybriſtianity a Scheme, 


PART as 4 man, he humbled himſelf, and became obe- 


dient to death, even the death of the croſs : 


WWW Wherefore God alſo hath highly exalted him, 


and given him a name which is above eve 
name: That at the name of TFeſus every knee 


ſhould bow, of things in heaven, and things in 


the earth, and things under the earth ; And 
that every tongue ſhould confeſs, that TFeſus 
Chriſt is Lord, to the glory of God the Fa- 
tber. Parts likewiſe of this Oeconomy, are 
the miraculous Miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and His ordinary Aſſiſtances given to good 
Men : the invifible Government, which 
Chriſt at preſent exerciſes over his Church : 
That which he himſelf refers to in theſe 
words, In my Father's houſe are many Man- 
Igo to prepare a place for you: and 
his future Return to judge the World in Righ- 
teouſneſs, and compleatly re-eſtabliſh the King- 
dom of God. For the Father judgeth no 
Man; but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son: That all Men ſhould honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father b. All power 
is given unto him in heaven and in earth.. 
And he muſt reign, till be hath put all enemies 
under his feet. Then cometh the end, when be 
ſhall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father ; when he ſhall have put down 
all rule, and all authority and power. And 


f Phil. ii. 8 Joh. xiv. 2. 
d Joh. v. 22, 23. Matth. xxviii. 18. 


when 
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imper fectly comprebendad. 


when all things ſhall be ſubdued unto him, tben CH ap, 
ſhall the Son alſo himſelf be ſubjeft unto him IV. 
that put all things under him, that God may WW 


be all in all k. Now little, ſurely, need be 
faid to ſhew, that this Syſtem, or Scheme of 
things, is but imperfectly comprehended by 
us. The Scripture expreſsly aſſerts it to be 
ſo. And indeed one cannot read a Paſſage re- 
lating to this great Myſtery of Godlineſs |, but 
what immediately runs up into ſomething 
which ſhews us our Ignorance in it ; as every 
thing in Nature ſhews us our Ignorance in the 
Conſtitution of Nature. And whoever will 
ſeriouſly conſider That Part of the Chriſtian 
Scheme, which 1s revealed in Scripture, will 
find ſo much more unrevealed, as will con- 
vince him, that, to all the Purpoſes of judg- 
ing and objecting, we know as little of it, as 
of the Conſtitution of Nature. Our Igno- 
rance, therefore, is as much an Anſwer to 
our Objections againſt the Perfection of one, 
as againſt the Perfection of the other . 


II. It is obvious too, that in the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation, as much as in the natural 
Scheme of things, Means are made uſe of 
to accompliſh Ends. And the Obſervation of 
this furniſhes us with the ſame Anſwer, to 
Objections againſt the Perfection of Chriſtia- 
* 1 Cor. xv. I 1 Tim. iii. 16. m p. 181, &e. 

SY nity, 
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PAR r nity, as to Odjections of the like Kind, a. 


gainſt the Conſtitution of Nature. It ſhewy 


tdbe Credibility, that the things objected a- 


gainſt, how fooliſh ® ſoever they appear to 
Men, may be the very beſt Means of accom- 
pliſhing the very beſt Ends. And their ap- 
pearing Fooli/hneſs is no Preſumption againſt 


this, in a Scheme ſo greatly beyond our Com- 
prehenſion o. 


III. The Credibility, that the chriſtian Dif. 
penſation may have been, all along, carried 
on by general Laws e, no leſs than the Courſe 
of Nature, may require to be more diſtincty 
made out. Conſider then, upon what Ground 
it is we ſay, that the whole common Courſe 
of Nature is carried on according to general 
foreordained Laws. We know indeed ſeve- 
ral of the general Laws of Matter: and a 
great Part of the natural Behaviour of living 
Agents, 1s reducible to general Laws. But we 
know in a manner nothing, by what Laws, 
Storms and Tempeſts, Earthquakes, Famine, 
Peſtilence, become the Inſtruments of De- 
ſtruction to Mankind. And the Laws, by 
which Perſons born into the World at ſuch a 
Time and Place, are of ſuch Capacities, Ge- 
nius's, Tempers; the Laws, by which 
Thoughts come into our Mind, in a multi- 

1 1 Cor. i. ® p. 187, 188. P p. 189, 190. 
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tude of Caſes; and by which innumerable Cy ap. 
things happen, of the greateſt Influence upon IV. 
the Affairs and State of the World; theſe ww 


Laws are ſo wholly unknown to us, that we 
call the Events which come to paſs by them, 
accidental: though all reaſonable Men know 
certainly, that there cannot, in Reality, be 
any ſuch thing as Chance; and conclude, that 
the things which have this Appearance are the 
Reſult of general Laws, and may be reduced 
into them. It is then but an exceeding little 
Way, and in but a very few Reſpects, that 
we can trace up the natural Courſe of things 
before us, to general Laws. And it is onl 
from Analogy, that we conclude the Whole 
of it to be capable of being reduced into 
them: only from our ſeeing, that Part is ſo. 
It is from our finding, that the Courſe of 
Nature, in ſome Reſpects and ſo far, goes on 
by general Laws, that we conclude this of the 
reſt. And if That be a juſt Ground for ſuch 
a Concluſion, it is a juſt Ground alſo, if not 
to conclude, yet to apprehend, to render it 
ſuppoſeable and credible, which 1s ſufficient 
for anſwering Objections, that God's miracu- 
lous Interpofitions may have been, all along 
in like manner, by general Laws of Wiſdom, 
Thus, that miraculous Powers ſhould be ex- 
erted, at ſuch Times, upon ſuch Occaſions, 
in ſuck Degrees and Manners, and with re- 
T 3 gard 
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gard to ſuch Perſons, rather than Others 
that the Affairs of the World, being permit- 


WWW ted to go on in their natural Courſe ſo far, 


ſhould, juſt at ſuch a Point, have a new Di- 
rection given them by miraculous Interpoſiti- 
ons; that theſe Interpoſitions ſhould be exact- 
ly in ſuch Degrees and Reſpects only; all this 
may have been by general Laws. Theſe 
Laws are unknown indeed to us: but no 
more unknown, than the Laws from whence 
it is, that Some die as ſoon as they are born, 
and Others live to extream Old- age; that One 
Man is ſo ſuperior to Another in Underſtand- 
ing; with innumerable more things, which, 
as was before obſerved, we cannot reduce to 
any Laws or Rules at all, though it is taken 
for granted, they are as much reducible to 
general ones, as Gravitation. Now, if the 
revealed Diſpenſations of Providence, and 
miraculous Interpoſitions, be by general Laws, 
as well as God's ordinary Government in the 
Courſe of Nature, made known by Reaſon 
and Experience ; there is no more Reaſon to 
expect, that every Exigence, as it ariſes, 
ſhould be provided for by theſe general Laws 
of miraculous Interpoſitions, than that every 
Exigence in Nature ſhould, by the general 


Laws of Nature. Yet there might be wiſe 


and good Reaſons, that miraculous Interpoſi- 
tions ſhould be by general Laws: and = 
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theſe Laws ſhould not be broken in upon, or Cy ap. 
deviated from, by other Miracles. 


Upon the whole then: The Appearance of 
Deficiencies and Irregularities in Nature, is 
owing to its being a Scheme but in part made 
known, and of ſuch a certain particular Kind 
in other Reſpects. Now we ſee no more 
Reaſon, why the Frame and Courſe of Na- 
ture ſhould be ſuch a Scheme, than why 
Chriſtianity ſhould, And that the former 
is ſuch a Scheme, renders it credible, that the 
latter, upon Suppoſition of its Truth, may be 
ſo too. And as it is manifeſt, that Chriſtia- 
nity is a Scheme revealed but in part, and a 
Scheme in which Means are made uſe of to 
accompliſh Ends; like to That of Nature: 
So the Credibility, that it may have been all 
along carried on by general Laws, no leſs 
than the Courſe of Nature, has been diſtinct- 
ly proved. And from all this it is beforehand 
credible that there might, I think probable 
that there would, be the like Appearance of 
Deficiencies and Irregularities in Chriſtianity, 
as in Nature: 1. e. that Chriſtianity would 
be liable to the like Objections, as the Frame 
of Nature. And theſe Objections are anſwer- 
ed by theſe Obtervations concerning Chriſtia- 
nity; as the like Objections againſt the 


. Frame of Nature, are anſwered by the 


T4 | like 
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Pa R Tlike Obſervations concerning the Frame of 
II. Nature. 


1 HE Obj ections againſt Chriſtianity, 
ie Fer, as a Matter of Facts, ha- 
ving, in general, been obviated in the prece- 
ding Chapter; and the ſame, confidered ag 
made againſt the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
it, having been obviated in this: the next 
thing, according to the Method propoſed, is 
to ſhew, that the principal Objections, in 
particular, againſt Chriſtianity, may be an- 
ſwered, by particular and full Analogies in 
Nature. And as one of them is made a- 
gainſt the whole Scheme of it together, as 
juſt now deſcribed, I chuſe to conſider it 
here, rather than in a diſtinct Chapter by it- 
ſelf. The thing objected againſt this Scheme 
of the Goſpel, is, „that it ſeems to ſu 
*© poſe, God was reduced to the Neceflity of 
* a long Series of intricate Means, in order + 
** to accomplith his Ends, the Recovery and 
Salvation of the World: In like Sort as 
„ Men, for Want of Underſtanding or Pow- 
er, not being able to come at their Ends 
directly, are forced to go round-about 
Ways, and make uſe of many perplext 
Contrivances to arrive at them. Now 
p. 179. 

every 


imperfectly comprebended. 


every thing which we ſee, ſhews the Folly CH Ar. 
of This, conſidered as an Objection againſt IV. 
the Truth of Chriſtianity, For, according 


to our Manner of Conception, God makes 
uſe of Variety of Means, what we often 
think tedious ones, in the natural Courſe of 
Providence, for the Accompliſhment of all 
his Ends. Indeed it is certain, there is ſome- 
what in this Matter quite beyond our Com- 
prehenſion: But the Myſtery is as great in 
Nature, as in Chriſtianity, We know what 
we ourſelves aim at, as final Ends: and 
what Courſes we take, merely as Means con- 
ducing to thoſe Ends. But we are greatly 
ignorant, how far things are conſidered by 


the Author of Nature, under the ſingle No- 


tion of Means and Ends; ſo as that it ma 

be ſaid, This is merely an End, and That 
merely Means, in His Regard. And whe- 
ther there be not ſome peculiar Abſurdity in 
our very Manner of Conception, concerning 
this Matter, ſomewhat contradictory arifing 
from our extreamly imperfect Views of things, 


it is impoſſible to ſay. However, thus much 


is maiifeſt, that the whole natural World 

and Government of it is a Scheme or Syſ- 

tem; not a fixt, but a progreſſive one: a 

Scheme, in which the Operation of various 

Means takes up a great Length of Time, be- 

fore the Ends they tend to can be — 
— 
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PA R T The Change of Seaſons, the Ripening of the 
| II. Fruits of the Earth, the very Hiſtory of a 
| UYVY Flower, is an Inſtance of this: And fo is 
| human Life. Thus vegetable Bodies, and 
thoſe of Animals, though poſſibly formed at 

| once, yet grow up by Degrees to a mature 
| State. And thus rational Agents, who ani- 
| mate theſe latter Bodies, are naturally direct- 
| ed to form, each his own Manners and Cha- 
racter, by the gradual gaining of Knowledge 

and Experience, and by a long Courſe of 

| Action. Our Exiſtence is not only ſucceſ- 
| five, as it muſt be of Neceffity ; but one 
| State of our Life and Being, is appointed by 
God, to be a Preparation for Another; and 

That, to be the Means of attaining to ano- 

| ther ſucceeding one: Infancy to Childhood, 
Childhood to Youth; Youth to mature 

| Age. Men are impatient, and for preci- 
' pitating things: but the Author of Nature 
appears deliberate throughout his Operations ; 
accompliſhing his natural Ends, by flow 
; ſucceſſive Steps. And there is a Plan of 
f things beforehand laid out, which, from the 
| Nature of it, requires various Syſtems of 
Means, as well as Length of Time, in or- 

der to the carrying on its ſeveral Parts into 
| Execution. Thus, in the daily Courſe of 
natural Providence, God operates in the very 


: fame Manner, as in the Diſpenſation of 
Chriſtia- 
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Chriſtianity : making one thing ſubſervient CH ae. 
to another; This, to ſomewhat farther; and IV. 
ſo on, through a progreſſive Series of Means, 
which extend, both backward and forward, 
beyond our utmoſt View. Of this Manner 
of Operation, every thing we ſee in the Courſe 
of Nature, is as much an Inſtance, as any 
Part of the chriſtian Diſpenſation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the particular Syſtem of Chriſtia- 
nity; the Appointment of a Me- 
diator, and the Redemption of the 


World by him. 
Pa RT HERE is not, I think, any thing 
II. relating to Chriſtianity, which has 


been more objected againſt, than the Media- 
tion of Chriſt, in ſome or other of its Parts. 

Let, upon thorough Conſideration, there ſeems 
nothing leſs juſtly liable to it. For, 


I. The whole Analogy of Nature removes 
all imagined Preſumption againſt the general 
Notion of @ Mediator between God and Man-. 
For we find all living Creatures are brought 
into the World, and their Life in Infancy is 
preſerved, by the Inſtrumentality of Others: 
And every Satisfaction of it, ſome way or 

other, is beſtowed by the like Means. 80 
that the viſible Government, which God ex- 
erciſes over the World, is by the Inſtrumen- 
tality and Mediation of Others. And how 
far his inviſible Government be or be not fo, 


* Tim. ii. 5. 


it 
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it is impoſſible to determine at all by Reaſon. Cu a R. 


And the Suppoſition, that Part of it is ſo, 


appears, to ſay the leaſt, altogether as credi-⸗ 


ble, as the contrary. There is then no Sort 
of Objection, from the Light of Nature, a- 
gainſt the general Notion of a Mediator be- 
tween God and Man, conſidered as a Doc- 
trine of Chriſtianity, or as an Appointment 
in this Diſpenſation : fince we find by Expe- 
rience, that God does appoint Mediators, to 
be the Inſtruments of Good and Evil to us; 
the Inſtruments of his Juſtice and his Mercy. 
And the Objection here referred to is urged, 
not againſt Mediation in That high, eminent 
and peculiar Senſe, in which Chriſt is our Me- 
Ciator ; but abſolutely againſt the whole No- 
tion itſelf of a Mediator at all. 


II. As we muſt ſuppoſe, that the World is 
under the proper moral Government of God, 
or in a State of Religion, before we can enter 
into Conſideration of the revealed Doctrine, 
concerning the Redemption of it by Chriſt ; 
ſo that Suppoſition is here to be diſtinctly 
taken Notice of, Now the divine moral Go- 
vernment which Religion teaches us, implies, 
that the Conſequence of Vice ſhall be Miſery, 
in ſome future State, by the righteous Judg- 
ment of God. That ſuch conſequent Pu- 
nithment ſhall take Effect by his Appoint- 
ment, is neceflarily implied. But, as it is not 

in 
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Pa R Tin any fort to be ſuppoſed, that we are made 


acquainted with all the Ends or Reaſons, for 


Wuhich it is fit future Puniſhments ſhould be 


inflicted, or why God has appointed, ſuch 
and ſuch conſequent Miſery ſhould follow 
Vice; and as we are altogether in the dark, 
how or in what Manner it ſhall follow, by 
what immediate Occaſions, or by the Inſtru- 
mentality of what Means; there is no Ab- 
ſurdity in ſuppoſing, it may follow in a Way 
anlaogous to That, in which many Miſeries 
follow ſuch and ſuch Courſes of Action at pre- 
ſent; Poverty, Sickneſs, Infamy, untimely 
Death by Diſeaſes, Death from the Hands of 
civil Juſtice, There is no Abſurdity in ſup- 

fing future Puniſhment may follow Wick- 
edneſs of Courſe, as we ſpeak, or in the Way 
of natural Conſequence from God's original 
Conſtitution of the World; from the Nature 
He has given us, and from the Condition ia 
which he places us: Or in a like Manner, as 


a Perſon raſhly trifling upon a Precipice, in 
the Way of natural Conſequence, falls down; 


in the way of natural Conſequence, breaks 
his Limbs, ſuppoſe; in the way of natural 
Conſequence of this, without Help, periſhes. 


Some good Men may perhaps be offended, 
with hearing it ſpoken of as a ſuppoſcable 
thing, that the future Puniſhments of Wick- 


edneſs may be in the way of natural Conle- 
quence ; 
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quence: as if this were taking the Execution Cu ap. 

of Juſtice out of the Hands of God, and V. 

giving it to Nature. But they ſhould re. 

member, that when things come to paſs ac- 

cording to the Courſe of Nature, this does 
not hinder them from being His Doing, who 

is the God of Nature: And that the Scrip- 

ture aſcribes thoſe Puniſhments to divine 

Juſtice, which are known to be natural; and 

which muſt be called ſo, when diſtinguiſhed 

from ſuch as are miraculous. But after all, 

this Suppoſition, or rather this Way of ſpeak- 

ing, is here made uſe of only by way of II- 

luſtration of the Subject before us. For fince 

it muſt be admitted, that the future Puniſh- 

ment of Wickedneſs is not a Matter of arbi- 

trary Appointment, but of Reaſon, Equity 

and Juſtice ; it comes, for ought I ſee, to the 

ſame thing, whether it is ſuppoſed to be in- 

flicted in a Way analogous to That, in which 

the temporal Puniſhments of Vice and Folly 

are inflicted, or in any other Way. And 

though there were a Difference, it is allowa- 

ble, in the prelent Caſe, to make this Sup- 

polition, plainly not an incredible one; that 

future Puniſhment may follow Wickednef in 

the way of natural Conſequence, or according 

ty ſome general Laws of Government already 


eſtabliſhed in the Univerſe, | 


III. Upon 
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Par T III. Upon this Suppoſition, or even with. 


out it, we may obſerve ſomewhat, much to 


I the preſent Purpoſe, in the Conſtitution of 


Nature or Appointments of Providence: the 
Proviſion which is made, that all the bad na- 
tural Conſequences of Mens Actions, ſhould 
not always actually follow; or that ſuch bad 
Conſequences, as, according to the ſettled 
Courſe of things, would inevitably have fol- 
lowed if not prevented, ſhould in certain 
Degrees, be prevented. We are apt preſum 
tuouſly to imagine, that the World might 
have been ſo conſtituted, as that there would 
not have been any ſuch Thing as Miſery or 
Evil. On the contrary we find the Author of 
Nature permits it: But then he has provided 
Reliefs, and, in many Caſes, perfect Reme- 
dies for it, after ſome Pains and Difficulties: 
Reliefs and Remedies even for That Evil, 
which is the Fruit of our on Miſconduct; 
and which, in the Courſe of Nature, would 
have continued, and ended in our Deſtruction, 
but for ſuch Remedies. And this is an In- 
ſtance both of Severity and Indulgence, in 
the Conſtitution of Nature. Thus all the bad 
Conſequences, now mentioned, of a Man's 
trifling upon a Precipice, might be prevented. 
And though all were not, yet ſome of them 
might, by proper Interpolition, if not re- 
jected: by Another's coming to the raſh 
2 Man's 
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Man's Relief, with his own laying hold ouCH ar, 
that Relief, in ſuch Sort as the Caſe required, V. 
Perſons may do a great deal themſelves to- WWW 


wards preventing the bad Conſequences of 
their Follies: and more may be done by 
themſelves, together with the Aſſiſtance of 
others their Fellow creatures; which Aſſiſtance 
Nature requires and prompts us to, This is 
the general Conſtitution of the World. Now 
ſuppoſe it had been fo conſtituted, that after 
ſuch Actions were done, as were foreſeen na- 
turally to draw after them Miſery to the Do- 
er, it ſhould have been no more in human 
Power to have prevented That naturally con, 
ſequent Miſery, in any Inſtance, than it is, 
in all; no one can ſay, whether ſuch a more 
ſeyere Conſtitution of things might not yet 
have been really good. But, that on the con- 
trary, Proviſion is made by Nature, that we 
may and do, to ſo great Degree, prevent the 
bad natural Effects of our Follies; this may 
be called Mercy or Compaſſion in the original 
Conſtitution of the World : Compaſſion, as 
diſtinguiſhed from Goodneſs in general. And, 
the whole known Conſtitution and Courſe of 
things affording us Inſtances of ſuch Compaſ- 


ſion, it would be according to the Analogy of 


Nature, to hope, that, however ruinous the 
natural Conſequences of Vice might be, from 


the general Laws of God's Government over _ 


the Univerſe ; yet Proviſion might be made, 


U pothbly 
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PART poſſibly might have been originally made, for 


preventing thoſe ruinous Conſequences from 


GY V inevitably following: at leaſt from following 


univerſally, and in all Caſes. 


Many, I am ſenſible, will wonder at find- 
ing this made a Queſtion, or ſpoken of as in 
any Degree doubtful, The Generality of 
Mankind are ſo far from having that awful 
Senſe of things, which the preſent State of 
Vice and Miſery and Darkneſs ſeems to make 
but reaſonable, that they have ſcarce any Ap- 

prehenſion or Thought at all about this Mat- 
ter, any way: and ſome ſerious Perſons may 
have ſpoken unadviſedly concerning it. But let 
us obſerve, what we experience to be, and 
what, from the very Conſtitution of Nature, 
cannot but be, the Conſequences of 1 
and diſorderly Behaviour; even of ſuch Raſh- 
neſs, Wilfulneſs, Neglects, as we ſcarce call 
vicious. Now it is natural to apprehend, that 


the bad Conſequences of Irregularity will be 


greater, in Proportion as the Irregularity is ſo. 
And there is no Compariſon between theſe Ir- 
regularities, and the greater Inftances of Vice, 
or a diſſolute profligate Diſregard to all Rel- 
gion; if there be any thing at all in Religion. 
For conſider what it is for Creatures, moral 


Agents, preſumptuouſly to introduce that 
Confuſion and Miſery into the Kingdom of 
God, which Mankind have in Fact intro- 


duced; 
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duced ; to blaſpheme the Sovereign Lord cf Cn ap. 
all; to contemn his Authority; to be injuri- V. 
ous, to the Degree they are, to their Fellow- V 
Creatures, the Creatures of God. Add that 

the Effects of Vice in the preſent World, 

are often extream Miſery, irretrievable Ruin, 

and even Death. And upon putting all this 
together, it will appear, that as no one can 

fay, in what Degree fatal, the unprevented 
Conſequences of Vice may be, according to 

the general Rule of divine Government ; fo 

it is by no means intuitively certain, how far 

theſe Conſequences could poſſibly, in the Na- 

ture of the thing, be prevented, conſiſtently 

with the eternal Rule of Right, or with 

what is, in Fact, the moral Conſtitution of 
Nature. However, there would be large 
Ground to hope, that the univerſal Govern- 

ment was not ſo ſeverely ſtrict, but that there 

was room for Pardon, or for having thofe pe- 

nal Conſequences prevented. Yet, 


[V. There ſeems no Probability, that any 
thing we could do, would alone and of itſolf 
prevent them : prevent their following, or be- 
ing inflicted. But one would think, at leaſt, 
it were impoſſible, that the contrary ſhould 
be thought certain. For we are not acquauut= 
ed with the whole of the Caſe. We are not 
informed of all the Reaſons, which render | 
it fit tha: future Puniſhments ſhould be in- 

2 flicted: | 
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Pa R x flicted: and therefore cannot know, whether 


any thing we could do, would make ſuch an 


WUYWV Alteration, as to render it fit that they ſhould 


be remitted, We do not know, what the 
whole natural or appointed Conſequences of 
Vice are; nor in what Way they would fol- 
low, if not prevented: and therefore can in 
no Sort ſay, whether we could do any thing, 
which would be ſufficient to prevent them, 
Our Ignorance being thus manifeſt, let us re- 
collect the Analogy of Nature or Providence, 
For, though this may be but a flight Ground 
to raiſe a poſitive Opinion upon, in this Mat- 
ter; yet it is ſufficient to anſwer a mere arbi- 
traty Aſſertion, without any kind of Evidence, 
urged by way of Objection againſt a Doc- 
trine, the Proof of which is not Reaſon, but 
Revelation. Conſider then: People ruin 
their Fortunes by Extravagance; they bring 
Diſeaſes upon themſelves by Exceſs; they in- 
cur the Penalties of civil Laws, and ſurely 


civil Government is natural: Will Sorrow for 


theſe Follies paſt, and behaving well for the 
future, alone and of itſelf, prevent the na- 
tural Conſequences of them? On the con- 
trary, Mens natural Abilities of helping them- 
ſelves are often impaired : Or if not, yet they 
are forc-d to be beholden to the Affiſtance of 
O ers, pon ſeveral Accounts, and in diffe- 
rent Ways: Aſfiſtance which they would 
have had no Occaſion for, had it not _ 

2 or 
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for their Miſconduct; but which, in the diſ- Cy at + 
advantageous Condition they have reduced V. 
themſelves to, is abſolutely neceſſary to their 


Recovery, and Retrieving their Affairs. Now 
ſince this is our Caſe, conſidering ourſelves 
merely as Inhabitants of this World, and as 
having a temporal Intereſt here, under the na- 
tural Government of God, which however 
has a great deal moral in it: Why is it not 
ſuppoſeable, that this may be our Caſe alfo, in 
our more important Capacity, as under His 
perfect moral Government, and having a more 
eneral and future Intereſt depending? It we 
have miſbehaved in this higher Capacity, and 
rendered ourſelves obnoxious to the future Pu- 
' niſkment, which God has annext to Vice: it 
is plainly credible, that behaving well for the 
Time to come, may be not uſeleſs, God 
forbid——but wholly inſufficient, alone and 
of itſelf, to prevent that Puniſhment ; or to 
put us in the Condition, which we ſhould 
have been in, had we preſerved our Inno- 
cence, 


And though we ought to reaſon with all 
Reverence, whenever we reaſon concerning 
the divine Conduct: yet it may be added, 
that it is clearly contrary to all our Notions of 
Government, as well as to what is, in Fact, 
the general Conſtitution of Nature, to ſuppoſe 
that Doing well for the future, ſhould, in all 

U 3 Caſes, 
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PA R T Caſes, prevent all the judicial bad Conſe. 
II. quences of having done Evil, or all the Pu- 
WY\% niſhment annext to Diſobedience. And we 


have manifeſtly nothing from whence to de- 
termine, in what Degree and in what Caſes, 
Reformation would prevent this Puniſhment, 
even ſuppoſing that it would in ſome. And 
though the Efficacy of Repentance itſelf a- 
lone, to prevent what Mankind had rendred 
themſelves obnoxious to, and recover what 
they had forfeited, is now infifted upon, in 
Oppoſition to Chriſtianity : yet, by the ge- 
neral Prevalence of propitiatory Sacrifices over 
the heathen World, this Notion, of Repen- 
tance alone being ſufficient to expiate Guilt, 


appears to be contrary to the general Senſe of 
Mankind. 


Upon the whole then : Had the Laws, the 
general Laws of God's Government been per- 
mitted to operate, without any Interpoſition 
in cur Behalf, the future Puniſhment, for 
ought we know to the contrary, or have any 
Reaſon to think, muſt inevitably have fol- 
lowed, notwithſtanding any thing we could 
have done to prevent it. Now, 


V. In this Darkneſs, or this Light of Na- 
ture, call it which you pleaſe, Revelation 
comes in; confirms every doubting Fear, 
which could enter into the Heart of Man, 


concern- 
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concerning the future unprevented Conſe- Cy ap. 
Y quence of Wickedneſs ; ſuppoſes the World V. 

e to be in a State of Ruin; (a Suppolition (YWW 
b which ſeems the very Ground of the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation, and which, if not proveable by 

) Reaſon, yet is in no wiſe contrary to it; ) 

] teaches us too, that the Rules of divine Go- 

. vernment are ſuch, as not to admit of Par- 

don immediately and directly upon Repen- 
t 

1 


- a * „—„ͤ ẽ ir 14% — 
* 


tance, or by the ſole Efficacy of it: But then 

teaches at the ſame Time, what Nature might 

5 juſtly have hoped, that the moral Govern- 
ment of the Univerſe was not fo rigid, but 
that there was Room for an Interpoſition, to 
avert the fatal Conſequences of Vice; which 
f therefore, by this Means, does admit of Par- 
don. Revelation teaches us, that the un- 

known Laws of God's more general Gec- 
vernment, no leſs than the particular Laws by 
| which we experience he governs us at preſent, 
| are compaſſionate *, as well as good in the 
more general Notion of Goodneſs : And that 
| he hath mercifully provided, that there ſhould ! 
be an Interpoſition to prevent the. Deſtruc- | 
tion of human Kind; whatever that Deſtruc- 

tion unprevented would have been. God þ6 

loved the World, that he gave his only begotten 

Son, that whoſoever believeth, not, to be ſure, 

in a ſpeculative, but in a practical Senſe, that 
whoſoever believeth in him, ſhould not periſh * : 


o p. 288, &c. © Toh. iii. 16. 
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ParT Gave his Son in the ſame Way of Goodneſs 


to the World, as he affords particular Perſons 


the friendly Aſſiſtance of their Fellow-Crea- 


tures; when, without it, their temporal Ruin 
would be the certain Conſequence of their Fol- 
lies: in the ſame Way of Goodneſs, I ſay; 
though in a tranſcendent and infinitely higher 
Degree. And the Son of God loved us and 
gave himſelf for us, with a Love, which he 
himſelf compares to That of human Friend- 
ſhip: though, in this Cafe, all Compariſons 
muſt fall infinitely ſhort of the thing intend- 
ed to be illuſtrated by them. He interpoſed 
in ſuch a Manner, as was neceſſary and effec- 
tual to prevent that Execution of Juſtice u 
on Sinners, which God had appointed ſhould 
otherwiſe have been executed upon them : 
Or in ſuch a Manner, as to prevent That 
Puniſhment from actually following, which, 
according to the general Laws of divine Go- 
vernment, muſt have followed the Sins of 
the World, had it not been for ſuch Interpo- 
lition . 


If 


It cannot, I ſuppoſe, be imagined, even by the moſt 
curſory Reader, that it is, in any Sort, affirmed or implied 
in any thing faid in this Chapter, that none can have the Be- 
nefit of the general Redemption, but ſuch as have the Ad- 
vantage of being made acquainted with it in the preſent Lite. 
But it may be needful to mention, that — Queſtions, 


which have been brought into the Subject before us, and de- 
termined, are not in the leaſt entered into here: Queſtions 


which have been, 1 fear, raſhly determined, and perhaps — 


—— — 
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If any thing here ſaid, ſhould appear, up- Crap. 
on firſt Thought, inconſiſtent with divine V, 
Goodneſs; a ſecond, I am perſuaded, willi 
intirely remove that Appearance. For were 
we to ſuppoſe the Conſtitution of things to 
be ſuch, as that the whole Creation muſt have 
periſhed, had it not been for ſomewhat, which 
God had appointed ſhould be, in order to 
prevent that Ruin: even this Suppoſition 
would not be inconſiſtent, in any Degree, 
with the moſt abſolutely perfect Goodneſs. 

But ſtill it may be thought, that this whole 
Manner of treating the Subject before us, ſup- 
poſes Mankind to be naturally in a very 
ſtrange State. And truly ſo it does. But it 
is not Chriſtianity, which has put us into 
this State. Whoever will conſider the ma- 
nifold Miſeries, and the extream Wickedneſs 


— +”, <4 a 
* 


equal Raſhneſs contrary Ways. For Inſtance, Whether God 
could have ſaved the World by other Means than the Death 
of Chriſt, conſiſtently with the general Laws of his Govern- 
ment. And had not Chriſt come into the World, What would 
have been the future Condition of the better Sort of Men ; 
thoſe juſt Perſons over the Face of the Earth, for whom, Ma- 
naſſes in his Prayer aſſerts, Repentance was not appointed. The 
Meaning of the firſt of theſe Queltions is greatly ambiguous. 
Andi neither of them can properly be anſwered, without going 
upon That infinitely abſurd Suppoi:tion, that we know the 
whole of the Caſe. And perhaps .he very Inquiry, What 
r have followed if God had not done as he hu, may have 
in it ſome very great Impropriety ; and ought not to be carried 
on any farther, than is neceſſary to help our partial and inade- 1 
quate Conceptions of things. 1 

c of 
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Pa R Tof the World: that the beſt have great 

II. Wrongneſſes within themſelves, which they 
| complain of, and endeavour to amend; but 
| that the Generality grow more profligate and 
corrupt with Age: that heathen Moraliſts 
thought the preſent State to be a State of Pu- 
niſhment: and, what might be added, that 
the Earth our Habitation has the Appearances 
of being a Ruin: whoever, I ſay, will con- 
fider all theſe, and ſome other obvious things, 
will think he has little Reaſon to object againſt 
the Scripture Account, that Mankind is in a 
State of Degradation ; againſt this being the 
Fact: how difficult ſoever he may think it 
to account for, or even to form a diſtin& 
Conception of the Occaſions and Circum- 
ſtances of it. But that the Crime of our 
firſt Parents was the Occaſion of our being 
placed in a more diſadvantageous Condition, 
is a thing throughout and particularly analo- 
gous to what we ſee, in the daily Courſe of 
natural Providence; as the Recovery of the 
World by the Interpoſition of Chriſt, has 
been ſhewn to be ſo in general. 


VI. The particular Manner in which 
Chriſt interpoſed in the Redemption of the 
World, or his Office as Mediator, in the 
largeſt Senſe, between God and Man, is thus 
repreſented to us in the Scripture, He * 

gt 
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light of the World*; the Revealer of the C HAP. 
Will of God in the moſt eminent Senſe. He V. 
is a propiatory Sacrifice ; the Lamb of God: 
and, as he voluntarily offered himſelf up, he 
is ſtiled our High-prieſt b. And, which ſeems 
of peculiar Weight, he is deſcribed before- 
hand in the Old Teſtament, under the ſame 
Characters of a Prieſt, and an expiatory 
Victim. And whereas it is objected, that 
all this is meerly by way of Allufion to the 
Sacrifices of the Moſaick Law, the Apoſtle 
on the contrary afhrms, that the Law was a 
ſhadow of good things to come, and not the 
very image of the things*: and that the 
Prieſis that offer gifts according to the lau 
ſerve unto the example and ſhadow of heavenl 
things, as Moſes was admoniſbed of God, when 
he was about to make the tabernacle. For ſee, 
faith he, that thou make all things according 
to the pattern ſhewed to thee in the mount l. 
i. e. the levitical Prieſthood was a ſhadow of 
the Prieſthood of Chriſt; in like manner as 
the Tabernacle made by Moſes, was according 
to That ſhewed him in the Mount. The 
Prieſthood of Chriſt, and the Tabernacle in 
the Mount, were the Originals: of the for- 


Joh. i. and vii. 12. Rom. iii 25. and v. 11. 
1 Cor. v. 7. Eph. v. 2. 1 Joh. ii. 2. Matth. xxvi. 28. 
* Joh. 1. 29, 36. and throughout the Book of Revelation. 
> Throughout the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. i Jai. liii. 
Dan. ix. 24. P. cx. 4. * Heb. x. 1. I viii. 4, 5. 


mer 
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Pa R x mer of which, the levitical Prieſthood was a 
II. Type; and of the latter, the Tabernacle 
WY VN made by Moſes was a Copy. The Doctrine 
of this Epiſtle then plainly is, that the legal 
Sacrifices were Alluſions to the great and fi- 

nal Atonement, to be made by the Blood of 
Chriſt; and not that This was an Alluſion to 
Thoſe. Nor can any thing be more expreſs 

and determinate, than the following Paſſage. 

It ts not poſſible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats ſhould take away Sin. Wherefore when 

he cometh into the world, he ſaith, Sacrifice 
and offering, i. e. of bulls and of goats, thou 
wouldſt not, but a body haſt thou prepared me 
o come to do thy will O God ——By 
which will we are ſanctiſied, through the of- 
fering of the body of Feſus Chriſt once for all". 
And to add one Paſſage more of the like 
Kind: Chriſt was once offered to bear the Sins 

of many; and unto them that look for him 
ſhall he appear the ſecond time, without Sin; 

i. e. without bearing Sin, as he did at his firſt 
coming, by being an offering for it; without 
having our Iniquities again laid upon him, 
without being any more a Sin-offering : 
unto them that look for him ſhall he appear the 
ſecond time, without fin, unto ſalvationn. Nor 

do the inſpired Writers at all confine them- 
ſelves to this Manner of ſpeaking concerning 

the Satisfaction of Chriſt ; but declare an Ef- 


* Feb . 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. six. 28. 
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ficacy in what he did and ſuffered for us, ad- CHAP. 


ditional to and beyond meer Inſtruction, Ex- 


ample and Government, in great Variety of S WW 


Expreſſion: That TFeſus ſhould die for that 
nation the Jews : And not for that nation only, 
but that alſo, plainly by the Efficacy of his 
Death, he ſhould gather together in one, the 
children of God that were ſcattered abroad® : 
That he ſuffered for fins, the juſt for the un- 
juſt? : That he gave his life, himſelf, a ran- 
om : That we are bought, bought with a 
price” : That he redeemed us with his blood ; 
redeemed us from the curſe of the law being 
made a curſe for ust: That he is our Advo- 
cate, Interceſſor and Propitiation* : That he 
was made perfect, or conſummate, through 
ſufferings : and being thus made perfect, he be- 
came the author of ſalvation : That God was 
in Chriſt reconciling the World to himſelf; by 
the death of bis Son, by the croſs ; not imputing 
their treſpaſſes unto them *: And laſtly, that 
through death he deſtroyed him that had the 
power of death x. Chriſt then having thus 
humbled himſelf, and become obedient to death, 
even the death of the cruſs; God aljo hath 


* Joh. zi. 6 1. 52. P 1 Pet. iti. 18. Matth. 
Ax. 28, Mark. x 45. 3 Tim. . 6. "3 Pet-:M. 2. 
Rev. xiv. 4. 1 Cor. vi. 20 C3 Pet i. 19. Rev. v. 

Gal. iii 13. t- Heb. vii. 25. 1 Joh. ii. 1, 2. 

« Heb. ii. 10. & v. g. 2 Cor. v. 19. Rom. v. 

10. Eph. ii. 16. * Heb ii 14. See alſo a remar- 


Table Paſſage in the Book of Job, yxxii. 24. 
high!y 
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Pa R Thighly exalted him, and given him a name 
Il. which is above every name: hath given all 
WWYV things into his hands: hath tu all judg- 


ment unto him ; that all Men ſhould honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father v. For, 
worthy is the Lamb that was ſlain, to receive 
power, and riches, and wiſdom, aud ſtrength, 
and honour, and glory, and bleſſing. And 
every creature which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, heard J, ſaying, Bleſſing, and honour, 
and glory, and power be unto him that fitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 


and ever *. 


Theſe Paſſages of Scripture ſeem to com- 
prehend and expreſs the chief Parts of Chriſt's 
Office, as Mediator between God and Man, 
ſo far, I mean, as the Nature of this his Of- 
fice is revealed; and it is uſually treated of by 
Divines under three Heads. 


Firſt, He was, by way of Eminence, The 
Prophet: That Prophet that ſbould come into 
the world *, to declare the divine Will. He 
publiſhed anew the Law of Nature, which 
Men had corrupted; and the very Knowledge 
of which to ſome Degree, was loſt among 
them. He taught Mankind, taught us autho- ' 
ritatively to live ſoberly, righteoufly and godly 


Y Phil. ii. 8, 9. John iii. 25. and v. 22, 23. 
. 2 Joh. vi. 14. F 
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in this preſent World, in expectation of the Cy a p. 
future Judgment of God. He confirmed the V. 
Truth of this moral Syſtem of Nature, and 


gave us additional Evidence of it; the Evi- 
dence of Teſtimony *. He diſtinctly revealed, 
the Manner in which God would be wor- 
ſhipped, the Efficacy of Repentance, and the 
Rewards and Puniſhments of a future Life. 
Thus he was a Prophet in a Senſe, in which 
no other ever was. To which is to be ad- 
ded, that he ſet us a perfect Example that 
we ſhould follow his Steps. 


Secondly, He has a Kingdom which is not 
of this World. He founded a Church, to be 
to Mankind a ſtanding Memorial of Religion, 
and Invitation 'to it; which he promiſed to 
be with always even to the End. He exer- 
ciſes an inviſible Government over it, himſelf, 
and by his Spirit: Over that Part of it, which 
is militant here on Earth, a Government of 
Diſcipline, for the perfecting of the ſaints, 
for the edifying his body : till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect Man, unto 
the meaſure of the ſtature of the fullneſs of 
Chriſtæõ. Of this Church, all Perſons ſcat- 
tered over the World, who live in Obedience 
to his Laws, are Members. For theſe he is 
gone to prepare a Place, and will come again 

p. 212, &c. © Eph. iv. 12, 13. 
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Pa R T f receive them unto himſelf, that where he is, 


there they may be alſo: and reign with him 


WYWV for ever and ever“: and likewiſe to take ven- 


geance on them that know not God, and obey 
not his goſpel ©, 


Againſt theſe Parts of Chriſt's Office, I 
find no Objections, but what are fully obvia- 
ted in the beginning of this Chapter. 


Laſtiy, Chriſt offered himſelf a propitia- | 


tory Sacrifice, and made Atonement for the 
Sins of the World : Which is mentioned laſt, 
in regard to what is objected againſt it. Sa- 
crifices of Expiation were commanded the 
Jews, and obtained amongſt moſt other Na- 
tions, from Tradition, whoſe Original pro- 
bably was Revelation. And they were con- 
tinually repeated, both occaſionally, and at 
the Returns of ſtated Times; and made up 
great Part of the externa! Religion of Man- 
kind. But now once in the end of the world 
Chriſt appeared to put away Sin by the Sacri- 
fice of himſelff, And this Sacrifice was, in 
the higheſt Degree and with the moſt exten- 
five Influence, of That Efficacy for obtaining 
Pardon of Sin, which the heathens may be 
ſuppoſed to have thought their Sacrifices to 
have been, and which the Jewiſh Sacrifices 


4 Joh. xiv. 2, 3. Rev. iii. 21. and xi. 15. 
*2 Theſſ. i. 8. Heb. ix. 2(. 
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really were in ſome Degree, and with regard CAP. 


to ſome Perſons. 


How and in what particular Way it had 
this Efficacy, there are not wanting Perſons 
who have endeavoured to explain: but I do 
not find that the Scripture has explained it. 
We ſeem to be very much in the dark, con- 
cerning the Manner in which the Ancients 
underſtood Atonement to be made, 1. e. 
Pardon to be obtained, by Sacrifices. And if 
the Scripture has, ſurely as it has, left this 
Matter of the Satisfaction of Chriſt myſteri- 
ous, left ſomewhat in it unrevealed, all Con- 
jectures about it muſt be, if not evidently 
abſurd, yet at leaſt uncertain, Nor has any 
one Reaſon to complain for Want of farther 
Informativn, unleſs he can ſhew his Claim 
to it. 


Some have endeavoured to explain the 
Efficacy of what Chriſt has done and ſuffe- 
ted for us, beyond what the Scripture has au- 
thorized: Others, probably becauſe they 
could not explain it, have been for taking it 
away, and confining His Office as Redeemer 
of the World, to his Inſtruction, Example 
and Government of the Church. Whereas 
the Doctrine of the Goſpel appears to be; 
not only that He taught the Efficacy of Re- 
pentance, but rendred it of the Efficacy 
X which 


V. 
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PAR T which it is, by what he did and ſuffered for 


us: That he obtained for us the Benefit of 


having our Repentance accepted unto eternal 


Life: Not only that he revealed to Sinners, 
that they were in a Capacity of Salvation, 
and how they might obtain it; but moreover 
that he put them into this Capacity of Salva- 
tion, by what he did and ſuffered for them; 
put us into a Capacity of eſcaping future Pu- 
niſhment, and obtaining future Happi 

And it is our Wiſdom thankfully to accept 
the Benefit, by performing the Conditions, 
upon which it is offered, on our Part, with- 


out diſputing how it was procured, on His. 
For 


VIE. Since we neither know, by what 
Means Puniſhment in a future State would 
have followed Wickedneſs in this; nor in 
what Manner it would have been inflicted, 
had it not been prevented; nor all the Reaſons 
why its Infliction would have been needful; 
nor the particular Nature of that State of 
Happineſs, which Chriſt is gone to prepare 
for his Diſciples: And fince we are ignorant 
how far any thing which we could do, would, 
alone and of itfelf, have been effectual to pre- 
vent that Puniſhment, to which we were ob- 
noxious, and recover that Happineſs, which 
we had forfeited; it is moſt evident we are 
not Judzes, antecedently to Revelation, "= 

et 
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ther a Mediator, was or was not necetlary, to Cy ap, 
obtain thoſe Ends: to prevent That future V. 
Puniſhment, and bring Mankind to the final ww 
Happineſs of their Nature, And for the 

very ſame Reaſons, upon Suppoſition of the 
Neceſſity of a Mediator, we are no more 
Judges antecedently to Revelation, of the 
whole Nature of his Office, or the ſeveral 
Parts of which it confiſts; of what was fit 

and requiſite to be affigned him, in order to 
accompliſh the Ends of Divine Providence in 

the Appointment. And from hence it fol- 
lows, that to object againſt the Expediency 

or Uſefulneſs of particular things, revealed to 

have been done or ſuffered by him, becauſe 

we do not ſce how they were conducive to 
thoſe Ends; is highly abſurd. Yet nothing is 

more common to be met with, than this 
Abſurdity. But if it be acknowledged before- 
hand, that we are not Judges in the Caſe, it 

is evident that no Objection con, with any 
Shadow of Reaſon, be urged again:it any par- 
ticular Part of Chriſt's mediatorial Office re- 
vealed in Scripture, till it can be ſhewr, poli- 
tively, not to be requiſite or conducive to ihe 

Ends propoſed to be accompliſhed ; or that it 

is in itſelf unreaſonable. 


And there is one Objection made againſt 1 
the Satisfaction of Chriſt, which looks to be 
of this politive Kind: that the DoRine of 
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PAR His being appointed to ſuffer for the Sins of 


the World, repreſents God as being indifferent 


UYV whether he puniſhed the innocent or the 


guilty. Now from the foregoing Obſervati- 
ons we may ſee the extream Slightneſs of all 
ſuch Objections; and ( though it is moſt 
certain all who make them do not fee the 
Conſequence) that they conclude altogether 
as much, againſt God's whole original Con- 
ſtitution of Nature, and the whole daily 
Courſe of divine Providence in the Govern- 
ment of the World, i. e. againſt the whole 
Scheme of Theiſm and the whole Notion of 
Religion; as againſt Chriſtianity, For the 
World is a Conſtitution or Syſtem, whoſe 
Parts have a mutual Reference to each other: 
and there is a Scheme of things gradually car- 
rying on, called the Courſe of Nature, to 
the carrying on of which, God has appointed 
us, in various ways, to contribute. And when, 
in the daily Courſe of natural Providence, it 
is appointed that innocent People ſhould ſuffer 
for the Faults of the guilty, this is liable to 
the very ſame Objection, as the Inſtance we 
are now conſidering. The infinitely greater 
Importance of that Appointment of Chriſtia- 
nity which is objected againſt, does not hin- 
der but it may be, as it plainly is, an Appoint- 
ment of the very ſame Kind, with what the 
World affords us daily Examples of. Nay if 
there were any Force at all in the ObjeCtion, 
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it would be ſtronger, in one Reſpect, againſt Cn ay. 


natural Providence, than againſt Cariſtianity : 


becauſe under the former, we are in many WWW 


Caſes commanded, and even neceſſitated whe- 
ther we will or no, to ſuffer for the Faults of 
others; whereas the Sufferings of Chriſt were 
voluntary. The World's being under the 
righteous Government of God, does indeed 
imply, that finally and upon the whole every 
one ſhall receive according to his perſonal De- 
ſerts: And the general Doctrine of the whole 
Scripture is, that this ſhall be the Completion 
of the divine Government. But during the 
Progreſs, and, for ought we know, even in 
Order to the Completion of this moral Scheme, 
vicarious Puniſhments may be fit, and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Men by their Follies run 
themſclves into extream Diiteaſs; into Die 
culties which would be abioviteiy fatal to 
them, were it not for the Iiiterpoſition and 
Aſſiſtance of Others. God con:mands by the 
Law of Nature, that we afford them this 
Aſſiſtance, in many Caſes where we cannot 
do it witzout very great Pains, and Labour, 
and Sufferings to Ourſelves. And we lee in 
what Variety of Ways, one Perſon's Suffe- 
rings contribute to the Relief of another: ai; 1 
how, or by what particular Means, this comes 
to paſs or follows, from the Conſtitutiou und 
Laws of Nature, which come under our No- 
tice; and, being familiarized to it, Men are 
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II. 


The Appointment of ; Mediator, 


their inſiſting upon ObjeRions of the forego- 


ing Kind ag. * the Satisfaction of Chriſt, is, 


either that they do not conſider God's ſettled 
and uniform Appointments as His Appoint- 
ments at all; Or elſe, they forget that vicari- 
cus Puniſhment i is a pro dential Appointment 
of every Day's Experience: And then, from 
their being unacquainted with the more gene- 
ral Laws of Nature or divine Government 
over the World, and not ſeeing how the Suf- 
ferings of Chriſt could contribute to the Re- 
demption of it, unleſs by arbitrary and ty- 
rannical Will; they conclude his Sufferings 
could not contribute to it any other Way, 
And vet, what has been often alledged in 
Juſtific cation of this Doctrine, even from the 
apparent natural Tendency of this Method 
of gur Redemption; its Tendency to vin- 
dicate the Authority of God's Laws, and 
dcter His Creatures from Sin; this has ne- 
vcr yet been ariwered, and is I think plainly 
unanſwerable: though I am far from think- 
ing it an Account of the whole of the Caſe. 
But without taking this into Conſideration, it 
abundantly appears, from the Obſervations a- 
bove m ade, that this Objection 18, not an Ob- 
jection againſt Chriſtianity, but againſt the 
whole general Conſtitution of Nature. And 
if it wer? to be conſidered as an Objection a- 
gainſt Chriſtianity, or conſidering it as it is, 
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an ObjeQion againſt the Conſtitution of Na-Cy ap. 
ture; it amounts to no more in Concluſion V. 
than this, that a divine Appointment cannot WW 
be neceſſary or expedient, becauſe the Objec- 

tor does not diſcern it to be fo: though he 

mult own that the Nature of the Caſe is ſuch, 

as renders him uncapable of judging, whether 

it be ſo or not; or of ſeeing it to be neceſſary, 

though it were ſo. 


It is indeed a Matter of great Patience to 
reaſonable Men, to find People arguing in 
this Manner: objecting againſt the Credibi- 
lity of ſuch particular things revealed in Scrip- 
ture, that they do not fee the Neceflity or 
Expediency of them. For though it is 
highly right, and the moſt pious Exerciſe of 
our Underſtanding, to enquire with due Re- 
verence into the Ends and Reaſons of God's 
Diſpenſations: Yet when thoſe Reaſons are 
concealed, to argue from our Ignorance, that 
ſuch Diſpenſations cannot be from God, is 
infinitely abſurd. The Preſumption of this 
Kind of Objections, ſeems almoſt loſt in the 
Folly of them. And the Folly of them is 
yet greater, when they are urged, as uſually 
they are, againſt things in Chriſtianity analo- 
gous or like to thoſe natural Diſpenſations of 
Providence, which are Matter of Experience. 
Let Reaſon be kept to: and if any Part of 
the Scripture-account of the Redemption of 

X 4 the 
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ParT the World by Chriſt, can be ſhewn to be 


really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the 


UV name of God, be given up: But let not ſuch 


poor Creatures as we, go on objecting againſt 
an infinite Scheme, that we do not ſee 
the Neceſſity or Uſefulneſs of all its Parts, 
and call this Reaſoning ; And, which Rill 
farther heightens the Abſurdity in the preſent 
Caſe, Parts which we are not actively con- 
cerned in. For it may be worth mentioning, 


Laſtly, That not only the Reaſon of the 
thing, but the whole Analogy of Nature, 
ſhould teach us, not to expect to have the 
like Information concerning the divine Con- 
duct, as concerning our own Duty. God 
inſtructs us by Experience, (for it is not Rea- 
ſon, but Experience which inſtructs us) what 
good or bad Conſequences will follow from 
our acting in ſuch and ſuch Manners: and by 
this he directs us, how we are to behave 
ourſelves, But, though we are ſufficiently 
inſtructed for the common Purpoſes of Life: 
yet it is but an almoſt infinitely ſmall Part of 
natural Providence, which we are at all let 
into. The Caſe is the ſame with regard to 
Revelation. The Doctrine of a Mediator be- 
tween God and Man, againſt which it is 
objected, that the Expediency of ſome things 
in it is not underſtood, relates only to what 
was done on God's Part in the n 
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and on the Mediator's in the Execution of it. CH ap. 
For what is required of us, in Conſequence V. 
of this gracious Diſpenſation, is another Sub: 
ject, in which none can complain for Want 

of Information. The Conſtitution of the 
World and God's natural Government over 

it, is all Myſtery, as much as the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation. Yet under the firſt, He has 
given Men all things pertaining to Life ; and 

ui der the other, all things pertaining unto 
Galineiss And it may be added, that there 

is noching hard to be accounted for in any of 

the common Precepts of Chriſtianity : though 

if there were, ſurely a Divine Command is 
abundantly ſufficient ro lay us under the 
ſtrongeſt Obligations to Obedience, But the 

Fact is, that the Reaſons of all the Chriſtian 
Precepts are evident. Poſitive [nſtitutions are 
manifeſtly neceſſary to keep up and propagate 
Religion amongſt Mankind. And our Duty 

to Chriſt, the internal and external Worſhip 

of him; this Part of the Religion of the 
Goſpel, manifeſtly ariſes out of what he has 
done and ſuffered, his Authority and Domi- 
nion, and the Relation, which He is revealed 

to ſtand in to us. f. 


bp. 220, &c. 
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Of the Want of Univerſality in Re- 
velation : and of the ſuppoſed De- 
ficiency in the Proof of it. | 


T has been thought by ſome Perſons, that 
if the Evidence of Revelation appears 


© VY'V goubtful, this itſelf turns into a poſitive Ar- 


gament againſt it : becauſe it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that if it were true, it would be left 
to ſubſiſt upon doubtful Evidence. And the 
Objection againſt Revelation from its not be- 
ing univerſal, is often inſiſted upon as of great 
Weight. 


Now the Weakneſs of theſe Opinions may 
be ſhewn, by obferving the Suppoſitions on 
which they are founded: Which are really 
fach as theſe; that it cannot be thought God 
would have beſtowed any Favour at all upon 
us, unleſs in the Degree, which, we think, 
he might, and which, we imagine, would be 
moſt to our particular Advantage; and allo 
that it cannot be thought he would beſtow a 
Favour upon any, unleſs he beſtowed the ſame 
upon all: Suppoſitions which we find 2 

icted, 


Revelation not univerſal, &c. 


dicted, not by a few Inſtances in God's natu- C H ae. 
ral Government of the World, but by the VI. 


genera! Analogy of Nature together. WWW 


Perſons who ſpeak of the Evidence of Re- 
ligion as doubtful, and of this ſuppoſed 
Doubttuineſs as a poſitive Argument againſt 
it, ſhould be put upon conſidering, what 
Tha Evidence indeed is, which they act up- 
on with regard to their temporal Intereſts. 
For, it is not only extreamly difficult, but, in 
many Caſes, abſolutely impoffible, to balance 
Pleaſure and Pain, Satisfaction and Uneaſi- 
neſs, ſo as to be able to ſay, on which Side 
the Overplus is. There are the like Difficul- 
ties and Impoſſibilities in making the due Al- 
lowanccs, tor a Change of Temper and Taft, 
for Saticty, Diſguſts, IIl-health: any of which 
reader Men incapable of injoying, after they 
have obtained, what they moſt eagerly de- 
fired. Numberleſs too are the Accidents, be- 
tides that one of untimely Death, which may 
cven probably diſappoint the beft concerted 
Schemes: And ſtrong Objections are otten 
ſcen to lie againſt them, not to be removed or 
anſwered, but which ſeem overbalanced by 
Reaſons on the other Side; ſo as that the 
certain Difficulties and Dangers of the Purſuit 
are, by every one, thought juſtly diſregarded, 
upon account of the appearing greater Ad- 
vantages in Caſe of Succeſs, though there be 


but 
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Pa R Tbut little Probability of it. Laſtly, every one 


obſerves our Liableneſs, if we be not upon 


our Guard, to be deceived by the Falſhood of 


Men, and the falſe Appearances of things: 
And this Danger muſt be greatly increaſed, 
if there be a ſtrong Bias within, ſuppoſe 
from indulged Paſſion, to favour the Deceit. 
Hence ariſes that great Uncertainty and Doubt- 
fulneſs of Proof, wherein our temporal Inte- 
reſt really conſiſts; what are the moſt proba- 
ble Means of attaining it; and whether thoſe 
Means will eventually be ſucceſsful. And 
numberleſs Inſtances there are, in the daily 
Courſe of Life, in which all Men think it 
reaſonable to engage in Purſuits, though the 
Probability is greatly againſt ſucceeding ; and 
to make ſuch Proviſion for themſelves, as it is 
ſuppoſeable they may have Occaſion for, 
though the plain acknowledged Probability is, 
that they never ſhall, Then thoſe who think 
the Objection againſt Revelation, from its 
Light not being univerſal, to be of Weight, 
ſhould obſerve, that the Author of Nature, 
in numberleſs Inſtances, beſtows That upon 
ſome, which he does not upon others, who 
ſecm equally to ſtand in need of it. Indeed 
he appears to beſtow all his Gifts, with the 
moſt promiſcuous Variety, among Creatures 
of the ſame Species: Health and Strength, 
Capacities of Prudence and of Knowledge, 
Means of Improvement, Riches, and all ex- 


ternal 
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ternal Advantages. And as there are not any Cn ap. 
two Men found, of exactly like Shape and VI. 
Features: fo it is probable there are ndt any 


two, of an exactly like Conſtitution, Tem- 

and Situation, with regard to the Goods 
and Evils of Life. Yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe Uncertainties and Varietics, God does 
exerciſe a natural Government over the World : 
and there is ſuch a thing as a prudent and im 
prudent Inſtitution of Life, with regard to 
our Health and our Affairs, under that his 
natural Government. 


As neither the jewiſh nor chriſtian Revela- 
tion have been univerſal; and as they have 
been afforded to a greater or leſs Part of the 
World, at different Times: fo likewiſe at 
different Times, both Revelations have had 
different Degrees of Evidence, The Jews 
who lived during the Succeſſion of Prophets, 
that is, from Moſes till after the Captivity, 
had higher Evidence of the Truth of their 
Religion, than thoſe had, who lived in the 
Interval between the laſt mentioned Pcriod, 
and the Coming of Chriſt. And the firſt 
Chriſtians had higher Evidence of the Mira- 
cles wrought in Atteſtation of Chriſtianity, 
than whac we have now. They had alſo a 
ſtrong preſumptive Proof of the Truth of ir, 
perhaps of much greater F once, in way ot 
Argument, than many think, of which we 

2 have 
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Pa R F have very little remaining; I mean the pre- 
II. ſumptive Proof of its Truth, from the In- 
UW fluence which it had upon the Lives of the 


Generality of its Profeſſors. And we, or fu- 
ture Ages, may poſſibly have a Proof of it, 
which they could not have, from the Confor- 
mity between the prophetick Hiſtory, and the 
State of the World and of Chriſtianity. And 
farther: If we were to ſuppoſe the Evidence, 
which Some have of Religion, to amount to 
little more, than ſeeing that it may be true; 


but that they remain in great Doubts and Un- 


certainties about both its Evidence and its 
Nature, and great Perplea nes concerning the 
Rule of Life: Others to have a full Convic- 
tion of the Truth of Religion, .vith a diſtin 
Knowledge of their Duty: and Others ſeverally 
to have all the intermediate Degrees of reli- 
gious Light and Evidence, which lie between 
theſe two If we put the Cate, that for 
the preſent, it was intended, Revelation ſhould 
be no more than a ſmall Light, in the midſt 
of a World greatly overſpread, notwithſtand- 
ing it, with Ignorance and Darkneſs : that cer- 
tain Glimmerings of this Light ſhould extend, 
and be directed, to remote Diſtances, in ſuch 
a Manner as that thoſe who really partook of 
it, ſhould not diſcern from whence it origi- 
nally came : that Some in a nearer Situation 
to it, ſhould have its Light obſcured, and, in 
different Ways and Degrees, intercepted: and 
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that Others ſhould be placed within its clearer Cu a p. 
Influence, and be much more enlivened, VI. 
cheared and directed by it; but yet that even (WW 


to theſe, it ſhould be no more than @ Light 
ſhining in à dark Place: All this would be 
perfectly uniform and of a piece with the 
Conduct of Providence, in the Diſtribution 
of its other Bleſſings. If the Fact of the 
Caſe really were, that Some have received no 
Light at all from the Scripture ; as many Ages 
and Countries in the heathen World : that 
Others, though they have, by Means of it, 
had effential or natural Religion enforced up- 
on their Conſciences, yet have never had the 
genuine Scripture-revelation, with its real E- 
vidence, propoſed to their Confideration ; and 
the antient Perfians, and modern Mahometans, 
may poſſibly be Inſtances of People in a Si- 
tuation ſomewhat like to this : that Others, 
though they have had the Scripture laid be- 
fore them as of divine Revelation, yet have 
had it with the Syſtem and Evidence of Chri- 
ſtianity ſo interpolated, the Syſtem ſo corrupt- 
ed, the Evidence fo blended with falſe Mi- 
racles, as to leave the Mind in the utmoſt 
Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty about the 
whole; which may be the State of ſome 
thoughtful Men, in moſt of thoſe Nations 
who call themſelves Chriſtian : And laſtly, 
that Others have had Chriſtianity offered to 
them in its genuine Simplicity, and with its 
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Pa R Tproper Evidence, as Perſons in Countries and 


Churches of civil and of chriſtian Liberty; 


WV but however that even theſe Perſons are left 


in great Ignorance in many Reſpects, and have 
by no means Light afforded them enough to 
ſatisfy their Curioſity, but only to regulate 
their Life, to teach them their Duty and en- 
courage them in the careful Diſcharge of it: 
I fay, if we were to ſuppoſe This ſomewhat 
of a general true Account of the Degrees of 
moral and religious Light and Evidence, 
which were intended to be afforded Man- 
kind, and of what has actually been and is 
their Situation, in their moral and religious 
Capacity ; there would be nothing in all this 
Ignorance, Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty, in 
all theſe Varieties, and ſuppoſed Diſadvanta- 
ges of ſome in Compariſon of others, re- 
ſpecting Religion, but may be parallelled by 
manifeſt Analogies in the natural Diſpenſati- 
ons of Providence at preſent, and conſidering 
ourſelves merely in our temporal Capacity. 


Nor is there any thing ſhocking in all This, 
or which would ſeem to bear hard upon the 
moral Adminiſtration in Nature, if we would 
really keep in Mind, that every one ſhall be 
deal: equitably with: inſtead of forgetting 
this, cr explaining it away, after it 1s ac- 
knowledged in Words. All Shadow of In- 
juſtice, and indecd ail harſh Appearances, x. 
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this various Oeconomy of Providence, would Cr ap, 
be loſt; if we would keep in Mind, that VI. 
every merciful Allowance ſhall be made, and (WW 
no more be required of any one, than what 
might have been equitably expected of him, 

from the Circumſtances in which he was pla- 

ced; and not what might have been expected, 

had he been placed in other Circumſtances : 

i. e. in Scripture Language, that every Man 

ſhall be accepted according to what he had, not 
according to what be had not. This howe- 

ver doth not by any means imply, that all 
Perſons Condition here, is equally advanta- 
geous with reſpect to Futurity. And Provi- 
dence's deſigning to place Some in greater 
Darkneſs with reſpe& to religious Know- 
ledge, is no more a Reaſon why they ſhould 

not endeavour to get out of that Darkneſs, 

and Others to bring them out of it; than 

why ignorant and flow People, in Matters of 
other Knowledge, ſhould not endeavour to 
learn, or ſhould not be inſtructed. 


It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
ſame wiſe and good Principle, whatever it 
was, Which diſpoſed the Author of Nature to 
make different Kinds and Orders of Creatures, 

& diſpoſed him alſo to place Creatures of like 
Kinds, in different Situations : And that the 
| fame Principle which diſpoſed him to make 

* 2 Cor. viii. 12. 

* Creatures 
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PART Creatures of different moral Capacities, dif. 

II. poſed him allo to place Creatures of like mo- 
nl Capacities, in different religious Situations; || 
and even the ſame Creatures, in different Pe- 
riods of their Being. And the Account or 
Reaſon of This, is alſo moſt probably the 

Account, why the Conſtitution of things is 

ſuch, as that Creatures of moral Natures or 

Capacities, for a conſiderable Part of that Du- 

ration in which they are living Agents, are not 

at all Subjects of Morality and Religion; but 
grow up to be ſo, and grow up to be fo more 


and more, gradually from Childhood to ma- 
ture Age. £ 


What, in particular, is the Account or 
Reaſon of theſe things, we muſt be greatly 
in the Dark, were it only that we know fo 
very little even. of our own Caſe. Our pre- 

ſent State may poſſibly be the Conſequence of 
ſomewhat paſt, which we are wholly ignorant 
of: as it has a Reference to ſomewhat to 
come, of which we know ſcarce any more 
than is neceffiry for Practice. A Syſtem or 
Conſtitution, in its Notion, implies Variety; 
and ſo complicated an one as this World, ve- 
ty great Variety. So that were Revelation u- 
niverſal, yet from Men's different Capacities 
of Underſtanding, from the different Lengths 
of their Lives, their different Educations and 
other external Circumſtances, and from os 
Diffe- 
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Difference of Temper and bodily Conſtituti- Cn ap. 
on; their religious Situations would be widely; VI. l 
different, and the Diſadvantage of Some in WW 
Compariſon of Others, perhaps, altogether as 
much as at preſent, And the true Account, 

whatever it be, why Mankind or ſuch a Part 

of Mankind are placed in this Condition of 

Ignorance, muſt be ſuppoſed alſo the true 

Account of our farther Ignorance, in not 

knowing the Reaſons, why, or whence it is, 

that they are placed in this Condition. But 

the following practical Reflections may deſerve 

the ſerious Conſideration of thoſe Perſons, 

who think the Circumſtances of Mankind or 

their own, in the forementioned Reſpects, a 

Ground of Complaint. 


Firſt, The Evidence of Religion not ap- 
pearing obvious, may conſtitute one particu- 
lar Part of Some Mens Trial in the religious 
Senſe : as it gives Scope, for a virtuous Exer- 
ciſe, or vitious Neglect of their Underſtand- 
ing, in examining or not examining into That 
Evidence. There ſeems no poſſible Reaſon to 
be given, why we may not be in a State of 
moral Probation, with regard to the Exerciſe 
of our Underſtanding upon the Subject of Re- 
ligion, as we are with regard to our Deha- 
viour in common Affairs. The former is us 
much a thing within our Power and Choice, 
as the latter. And I ſappoſe it is to be laid 

Y. 2 down 
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II. the fame inward Principle, which, 


after a 


Man is convinced of the Truth of Religion, 


renders him obedient to the Precepts of it, 
would, were he not thus convinced, ſet him 
about an Examination of it, upon its Syſtem 
and Evidence being offered to his Thoughts : 
And that in the latter State, his Examination 
would be with an Impartiality, Seriouſneſs and 
Sollicitude, proportionable to what his Obedi- 
ence is in the former. And as Inattention, 
Negligence, Want of all ferious Concern, 
about a Matter of ſuch a Nature and ſuch 
Importance, when offered to Mens Conſide- 
ration, is, before a diſtinct Conviction of its 
Truth, as real immoral Depravity and Diſſo- 
luteneſs; as Neglect of religious Practice af. 
ter ſuch Conviction: ſo active Sollicitude a- 
bout it, and fair impartial Conſideration of its 
Evidence 7 ſuch Conviction, is as really 
an Exerciſe of a morally right Temper ; as is 
teligious Practice after. Thus, that Religion 

is not intuitively true, but a Matter of De- 
duction and Inference; that a Conviction of 
its Truth is not forced upon every one, but 
left to be, by ſome, collected with heedful 
Attention to Premiſes; this as much conſti- 
tutes religious Probation, as much affords 
Sphere, Scope, Opportunity, for right and 
wrong Behaviour, as any thing whatever 
does. And their Manner of treating this 


Subject 
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subject when laid before them, ſhews what is Cy ap. 
in their Heart, and is an Exertion of it. Th -- 
WWW 
Secondly, It appears to be a thing as evi- 
dent, though it is not ſo much attended to, 
that if upon Conſideration of Religion, the 
Evidence of it ſhould ſeem to any Perſons 
doubtful, in the higheſt ſuppoſeable Degree; 
even this doubtful Evidence will, however, 
put them into a general State of Probation in 
the moral and religious Senſe. For, ſuppoſe 
a Man to be really in Doubt, Whether ſuch 
a Perſon had not done him the greateſt Fa- 
your ; or, Whether his whole temporal Inte- 
reſt did not depend upon that Perſon : No 
one, who had any Senſe of Gratitude and of 
Prudence, could poſſibly confider himſelf in 
the ſame Situation with regard to ſuch Per- 
ſon, as if he had no ſuch Donbt. In truth, 
it is as juſt to ſay, that Certainty and Doubt 
are the fame ; as to ſay, the Situations now 
mentioned, would leave a Man as entirely at 
Liberty in point of Gratitude or Prudence, as 
he would be, were he certain he had received 
no Favour from ſuch Perſon, or that he no 
way depended upon him. And thus, though 
the Evidence of Religion which is afforded to 
ſome Men, ſhould be little more than that 
they are given to ſee, the Syſtem of Chriſtia- 
nity, or Religion in general, to be ſuppoſe- 
able and credible ; this ought in all Reaſon to 
24 beget 
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Pa R r beget a ſerious practical Apprehenſion, that it 


may be true. And even this will afford 


Matter of Exerciſe, for religious Suſpenſe and 


Deliberation, for moral Reſolution and Self. 
government; becauſe the Apprehenſion that 
Religion may be true, does as really lay Men 
under Obligations, as a full Conviction chat it 
is true. It gives Occaſion and Motives to 
conſider farther the important Subject; to 
reſetve attentively upon their Minds, a gene- 

ral implicit Senſe that they may be under di- 
vine moral Government, an awful Sollicitude 
about Religion whether natural or revealed. 
Such Apprehenſion ought to turn Mens Eyes 
to every Degree of new Light which may be 
had, from whatever Side it comes; and in- 
duce them to refrain, in the mean Time, 
from all Immoralities, and live in the conſci- 
entious Practice of every common Virtue. 
Efpecially are they bound to keep at the 
greateſt Diſtance from all diſſolute Profane- 
neſs; for this the very Nature of the Caſe 
forbids; and to treat with higheſt Reverence 
a Matter, upon which their own whole In- 
tcreſt and Being, and the Fate of Nature de- 
pends. This Behaviour, and an active En- 
deavour to maintain within themſelves this 
Temper, is the Buſineſs, the Duty and the 
Wiſdom of thoſe Perſons, who complain of 
the Doubtfulneſs of Religion: is what they 
are under the moſt proper 2 
n 
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And ſuch Behaviour is an Exertion of, and Cy ap. 
has a Tendency to improve in Them, That VI. 
Character, which the Practice of all the ſe-L ww 
veral Duties of Religion, from a full Convic- 

tion of its Truth, is an Exertion of, and has 

a Tendency to improve in Others: Others, I 

ſay, to whom God has afforded ſuch Convic- 

tion. Nay, conſidering the infinite Impor 
tance of Religion, revealed as well as natural, 

I think it may be faid in general, that whoe- 

ver will weigh the Matter thoroughly may ee, 

there is not near ſo much Difference, as is 
commonly imagined, between what ought in 
Reaſon to be the Rule of Life, to thoic Per- 

ſons who are fully convinced of its Truth, 

and to thoſe who have only a ſerious doubting 
Apprehenſion, that it may be true. Their 
Hopes and Fears and Obligations will be in 
various Degrees: But, as the Subject-matter 

of their Hopes and Fears is the ſame; ſo the 
Subject- matter of their Obligations, what 

they are bound to do and to refrain from, is 

not ſo very unlike. 


It is to be obſerved farther, that, from a 
Character of Underftanding, or a Situation of 
Influence in the World, ſome Perſons have 
it in their Power to do infinitely more Harm 
or Good, by ſetting an Example of Profane- 
neſs and avowed Diſregard to all Religion, or, 
on the contrary, of a ſerious, though per- 


Y 4 haps 
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CW V Doubtfulneſs; than they can do, by acting 


and of a reverend Regard to it under this 


well or ill in all the common Intercourſes a- 
mongſt Mankind. And conſequently they 
are moſt highly accountable for a Behaviour, 
which, they may eaſily foreſee, is of ſuch Im- 

rtance, and in which there is moſt plainly 
a Right and a Wrong ; even admitting the 


Evidence of Religion to be as doubtful, as is 
pretended. 


The Ground of theſe Obſervations, and 
That which renders them juſt and true, is, 
that Doubting neceſſarily implies ſome De- 
gree of Evidence for That, of which we 
doubt. For no Perſon would be in Doubt, 
concerning the Truth of a Number of Facts 
ſo and fo circumſtanced, which ſhnuld acci- 
dentally come into his Thoughts, and of 
which he had no Evidence at all. And 
though in the Caſe of an even Chance, and 
where conſequently we were in Doubt, we 
ſhould in common Language ſay, that we 
had no Evidence at all for either Side; yet 
That Situation of things, which renders it an 

even Chance and no more, that ſuch an E- 
vent will happen, renders this Caſe equiva- 
lent to all others, where there is ſuch Evi- 
dence on both Sides of a Queſtion ®, as leaves 

> Introdudtian. | * 
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the Mind in Doubt concerning the Truth. Cu ap. 
Indeed in all theſe Caſes, there is no more VI. 
Evidence on one Side, than on the other 
but there is (what is equiralent to) to) much more 
for cither, than for Truth of a Number 
of Facts which come into one's Thoughts at 
random. And thus in all theſe Caſes, Doubt 
as much preſuppoſes Evidence, lower De- 
grees of Evidence; as Belief preſuppoſes 
higher, and Certainty higher ſtill, Any one, 
who will a little attend to the Nature of Evi- 
dence, will eafily carry this Obſervation on, 
and ſee, that between no Evidence at all, 
and That Degree of it which affords Ground 
of Doubt, there are as many intermediate 
Degrees ; as there are, between That 
which is the Ground of Doubt, and Demon- 
ſtration. And though we have not Faculties 
to diſtinguiſh theſe Degrees of Evidence, with 
any Sort of ExaCtneſs; yet, in as 
they are diſcerned, they ought to influence our 
Practice. For it is as — an Imperfection in 
the moral Character, not to be influenced in 
Practice by a lower Degree of Evidence when 
diſcerned, as it is, in the Underſtanding, not 
to diſcern it. And as, in all Subjects which 
Men conſider, they diſcern the lower as well 
as higher Degrees of Evidence, proportiona- 
bly to their Capacity of Underſtanding: ſo, 
in practical Subjects, they are influenced in 
Practice, by the lower as well as higher De- 
„ grees 
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II, and Honeſty. And as, in Proportion to De. 
eas in the Underſtanding, Men are unapt to 
ſee lower Degrees of Evidence, are in Dan- 
ger of overlooking Evidence when it is not 
glaring, and are eaſily impoſed upon in ſuch 
Caſes: fo, in Proportion to the Corruption of 
the Heart, they ſeem capable of fatisfying 
themſelves with having no Regard in Prac- 
tice to Evidence acknowledged real, if it be 
not overbearing. From theſe things it muſt 
follow, that Doubting concerning Religion 
implies ſuch a Degree of Evidence for it, as 
joined with the Conſideration of its Impor- 
rance, unqueſtionably lays Men under the 
Obligations before mentioned, to haye a duti- 
ful Regard to it in all their Behaviour. 


Thirdly, The Difficulties in which the E- 
vidence of Religion is involved, which Some 
complain of, is no more a juſt Ground of 
Complaint, than the external Circumſtances 
of Temptation, which others are placed in; 
or than Difficulties in the Practice of it, after 
a full Conviction of its Truth. Temptati- 
ons render our State a more improving State 
of Diſcipline ©, than it would be otherwiſe : 
as they give Occaſion for a more attentive Ex- 
| erciſe of the virtuous Principle, which con- 

| firms and ſtrengthens it more, than an eaſier 
| © Part I, Ch. v. 


or 
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or leſs attentive Exerciſe of it could. Now CRHAr. 
ſpeculative Dithculties are, in this Reſpect, VI. 
of the very ſame Nature with theſe external 


Temptations. For the Evidence of Religion 
not appearing obvious, is, to ſome Perſons, a 
Temptation to reject it, without any Conſi- 
deration at all; and therefore requires ſuch an 
attentive Exerciſe of the virtuous Principle, 
ſeriouſly to conſider That Evidence, as there 
would be no Occaſion for, but for ſuch Temp- 
tation. And the ſuppoſed Doubtfulneſs of 
its Evidence, after it bas been in ſome Sort 
conſidered, affords Opportunity to an unfair 
Mind of explaining away, and deceitfully 
hiding from itſelf, That Evidence which it 
might ſee; and alſo for Men's encouraging 
themſelves in Vice from Hopes of Impunity, 
though they do clearly ſee thus much at leaſt, 
that theſe Hopes are uncertain : In like Man- 
ner as the common Temptation to many In- 
ſtances of Folly which end in temporal In- 
famy and Ruin, is, the Ground for Hope of 
not being detected, and of eſcaping with Im- 
nity; z.e. the Doubtfulneſs of the Proof 
forehand, that ſuch fooliſh Behaviour will 
thus end in Infamy and Ruin. On the con- 
trary, ſuppoſed doubtfulneſs in the Evidence 
of Religion calls for a more careful and atten- 
tive Exerciſe of the virtuous Principle, in 
fairly yielding themſelves up to the proper In- 
fluence of any real Evidence, though _ 
I 
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Pa x r ful; and in 
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practicing conſcientiouſly all Vir- 
tue, though under ſome Uncertainty, whe- 
the Government in the Univerſe may not 


ſſibly be ſuch, as that Vice may eſcape with 
| Anno oy And in general, Temptation, 
meaning by this Word, the leſſer Allurements 
the W:ong and Difficulties in the Diſcharge of 
our Duty, as well as the greater ones, Temp- 
tation, I ſay, as ſuch and of every Kind and 
Degree, as it calls forth ſome virtuous Efforts, 
additional to what would otherwiſe have been 
wanting, cannot but be an additional Diſci- 
ine and Improvement of Virtue, as well as 
tion of it in the other Senſes of that 
Word i. So that the very ſame Account is to 
be given, why the Evidence of Religion 
ſhould be left in ſuch a Manner, as to require, 
in Some, an attentive, ſollicitous, perhaps 

inful Exerciſe of their Underſtanding about 
it; as why Others ſhould be placed in fach 
Circumſtances, as that the Praftice of its 
common Duties, after a full, Conviction of 
the Truth of it, ſhould require Attention, 
Sollicitude and Pains: Or, why appearing 
Doubtfulneſs ſhould be permitted to afford 


Matter of Temptation to Some ; as why ex- 


ternal Difficulties and Allurements ſhould be 
permitted to afford Matter of Temptation to 
Others. The fame Account alſo is to be gi- 
ven, why Some ſhould be exerciſed with 


* Parr I. Ch. iv, ad p. 152 1 
empta- 
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Temptations of both theſe Kinds; as why O- Cu a e* 
thers ſhould be exerciſed with the latter in VI. 
ſuch very high Degrees, as ſome have been, 
particularly as the primitive Chriſtians were. 


| Nor does there appear any Abſurdity in 
- ſuppoſing, that the ſpeculative Difficulties in 
which the Evidence of Religion is involved, 
may make even the principal . Part of ſome 
Perſons Trial. For, as the chief Temptati- 

ons of the Generality of the World, are, the 
ordinary Motives to Injuſtice or unreſtrained 
Pleaſure; or to live in the Neglect of Reli- 
gion from That Frame-of” Mind, which ren- 

ders many Perſons almoſt without Feeling as 

to any thing diſtant, or which is not the Ob- 

je of their Senſes: So there are other Per- 
ſons without this Shallowneſs of Temper, 
Perſons of a deeper Senſe as to what is invi- 
fible and future; who not only ſee, but have 
a general practical Feeling, that what is to 
come will be preſent, and that things are not 
leſs real for their not being the Objects of 
Senſe; and who, from their natural Conſtitu- 
tion of Body and of Temper, and from their 
external Condition, may have ſmall Temta- 
tions to behave ill, ſmall Difficulty in be- 
having well, in the common Courſe of Life. 
Now when theſe latter Perſons have a diſtin 
full Conviction of the Truth of Religion, 
without any poſſible Doubts or — 
the 
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Pa R T the Practice of it is to them unavoidable, un- 
II. leſs they will do a conſtant Violence to their 
oon Minds; and Religion is ſcarce any more 
a Diſcipline to Them, than it is to Creatures 

in a State of Perfection. Yet theſe Perſons 
may poſſibly ſtand in Need of moral Diſci- 
pline andExe rciſe in a higher Degree, than 
they would have by ſuch an eaſy Practice of 
Religion. Or it may be requiſite, for Rea- 
ſons unknown to us, that they ſhould give 
fome farther Manifeſtarion © what is their mo- 

ral Character, to the Creation of God, than 
ſuch a Practice of it would be. Thus in the 
great Variety of religious Situations in which 
Men are placed, what conſtitutes, what 
chiefly and peculiarly conſtitutes, the Proba- 
tion, 1n all Senfes, of ſome Perſons, may be 

the Difficulties in which the Evidence of Re- 
ligion is involved: and their principal and diſ- 
tinguiſhed Trial, may be, how they will be- 
have under and with Reſpect to theſe Difficul- 

ties. Circamſtances in Mens Situation in 
their temporal Capacity, analogous in good 
Meaſure to This reſpecting Religion, are to 

be obſerved. We find ſome Perſons are placed 

in ſuch a Situation in the World, as that their 
chief Difficulty with regard to Conduct, is 

not the Doing what is prudent when it is 
known; for this, in numberleſs Caſes, is as 
ealy as the contrary : but to ſome the princi- 


® Þ. 153. 
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pal Exerciſe is, Recollection and being upon Cn a e, 
their Guard againſt Deceits, the Deceits ſup- VI. 
poſe of thoſe about them; againſt falſe Ap 


ces of Reaſon and Prudence. To Per- 
ſons in ſome Situations, the principal Exerciſe 
with reſpect to Conduct, is, Attention in or- 
der to inform themſelves what is proper, 
what is really the reaſonable and prudent Part 
to act. 


But as I have hitherto gone upon Suppoſi- 
tion, that Mens Diſſatisfaction with the Evi- 
dence of Religion is not owing to their Neg- 
lects or Prejudices; it muſt be added, on the 
other hand, in all common Reaſon, and as 
what the Truth of the Caſe plainly requires 
ſhould be added, that ſuch Diſſatisfaction poſ- 
fibly may be owing to thoſe, poſſibly may be 
Mens own Fault. For, | 


If there are any Perſons, who never ſet 
themſelves heartily and in earneſt to be in- 
formed in Religion: if there are any, who 
ſecretly with it may not prove true; and are 
leſs attentive to Evidence than to Difficulties, 
and more to Objections than to what is ſaid 
in anſwer to them : theſe Perſons will ſcarce 
be thought in a likely Way of ſeeing the E- 
vidence of Religion, though it were moſt 
certainly true, and capable of being ever fo 
fully proved. If any accuſtom then ſelves to 

2 co n ſider 
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PAR T conſider this Subject uſually in the Way of 
II. Mirth and Sport: if they 
aud Repreſentations and ina 


attend to Forms 
dequate Manners 
of Expreſſion, inſtead of the real Things in- 
tended by them: (for Signs often can be no 
more then inadequately expreſſive of the 
things ſignified:) or if ſubſtitute hu- 
man Errors, in the Room of divine Truth: 
Why may not all, or any of theſe things, 
hinder ſome Men from ſeeing that Evidence, 
which really is ſeen by Others; as a like Turn 
of Mind, with reſpect to Matters of com- 
mon Speculation and Practice, does, we find 
by Experience, hinder them from attaining 
That Knowledge and right Underſtanding, in 
Matters of common Speculation and Practice, 
which more fair and attentive Minds attain 
to? And the Effect will be the ſame, whe- 
ther their Neglect of ſeriouſly conſidering the 
Evidence of Religion, and their indirect Be- 
haviour with regard to it, proceed from meer 
Careleſſneſs, or from the groſſer Vices; or 
whether it be owing to this, that Forms and 
figurative Manners of Expteſſion, as well as 
Errors, adminiſter Occaſions of Ridicule, 
when the Things intended, and the Truth it- 
ſelf, would not. Men may indulge a ludi- 
crous Turn fo far as to loſe all Senſe of Con- 
duct and Prudence in worldly Affairs, and 
even, as it ſeems, to impair their Faculty of 
Reaſon. And in general, Levity, Careleſſ- 


neſs, 


— == 
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neſs, Paſſion, and Prejudice, do hinder us Cy ap. 
from being rightly informed, with reſpect to VI. 
common things: And they may, in like Man- 
ner, and perhaps in ſome farther providential 
Manner, with reſpect to moral and religious 
Subjects: may hinder Evidence from being 

laid before us, and from being ſeen when it is. 

The Scripture * does declare, that every one 

ſhall not underſtand. And it makes no Dif- {I 
ference, by what providential Conduct, this 1 
comes to paſs: Whether the Evidence of ll 
Chriſtianity was, originally and with Deſign, 4 
put and left ſo, as that thoſe who are deſi- 
rous of evading moral Obligations, ſhould 
not ſee it; and that honeſt-minded Perſons 

ſhould : Or, Whether it comes to paſs by 

any other Means. 1 


Farther: The general Proof of natural Re- 
ligion and of Chriſtianity, does, I think, lie 
Level to common Men; even thoſe, the 


f Dan. xii. 10. See alſo If. xxix. 13, 14. Matt. vi. 
23. and xi. 25. and xiii. 11, 12. Joh. iii. 19. Joh. v. 
44. 1 Cor. i. 14. and 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13. and 
That affectionate, as well as authoritative Admonit:on, ſo 
very many Times inculcated, He that hath Ears to hear, let 
bim hear. Gratius ſaw ſo ſtrongly the thing intended in theſe 
and other Paſſages of Scripture of the like Senſe, as to ſay, 
that the Proof given us of Chriſtianity was leſs than it might 
have been, for this very Purpoſe : Ut ita Sermo Evangeiii tan- 
quam lapis efſet Lydius ad quem ingenia ſanabilia explorarent ur. 
Ve Ver. R. C L. 2. towards the Edd. 
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PAR Tconfider this Subject uſually in the Way of 

II. Mirth and Sport: if they attend to Forms 
and Repreſentations and inadequate Mannen 
of Expreſſion, inſtead of the real Things in- 
tended by them: ( for Signs often can be no 
more then inadequately expreſſive of the 
things ſignified: ) or if they ſubſtitute hu. 
man Errors, in the Room of divine Truth: 
Why may not all, or any of theſe things, 
hinder ſome Men from ſeeing that Evidence, 
which really is ſeen by Others; as a like Turn 
of Mind, with reſpe& to Matters of com- 
mon Speculation and Practice, does, we find 
by Experience, hinder them from attaining 
That Knowledge and right Underſtanding, in 
Matters of common Speculation and Practice, 
which more fair and attentive Minds attain 
to? And the Effect will be the ſame, whe- 
ther their Neglect of ſeriouſly confidering the 
Evidence of Religion, and their indirect Be- 
haviour with regard to it, proceed from meer 
Careleſſneſs, or from the groſſer Vices; or 
whether it be owing to this, that Forms and 
figurative Manners of Expteſſion, as well as 
Errors, adminiſter Occaſions of Ridicule, 
when the Things intended, and the Truth it- 
ſelf, would not. Men may indulge a ludi- 
crous Turn ſo far as to loſe all Senſe of Con- 
duct and Prudence in worldly Affairs, and 
even, as it ſeems, to impair their Faculty of 
Reaſon. And in general, Levity, 2 
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5 
neſs, Paſſion, and Prejudice, do hinder us Cx ap. ll 
from being rightly informed, with reſpect to VI. 4 
common things: And they may, in like Man- ; 
ner, and perhaps in ſome farther providential | 

1 


Manner, with reſpect to moral and religious | 
Subjects: may hinder Evidence from being Vi 
laid before us, and from being ſeen when it is. | 
The Scripture * does declare, that every one | | 
ſhall not underſtand. And it makes no Dif- I! 
ference, by what providential Conduct, this ji 
comes to paſs: Whether the Evidence of {| 
Chriſtianity was, originally and with Deſign, 4 
put and left fo, as that thoſe who are deſi- 
rous of evading moral Obligations, ſhould 
not ſee it; and that honeſt-minded Perſons 
ſhould : Or, Whether it comes to paſs by 
any other Means. | =_ 


Farther : The general Proof of natural Re- 
ligion and of Chriſtianity, does, I think, lie 
Level to common Men; even thoſe, the 


f Dan. xii. 10. See alſo If. xxix. 13, 14. Matt. vi. 
23. and xi. 25. and xiii. 11, 12. Joh. iii. 19. Joh. v. 
44. 1 Cor. 11. 14. and 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13. and 
That affectionate, as well as authoritative Admonition, ſo 
very many Times inculcated, He that hath Ears to hear, let 
bim hear. Gratius ſaw ſo ſtrongly the thing intended in theſe 
and other Paſſages of Scripture of the like Senſe, as to ay, 
that the Proof given us of Chriſtianity was leſs than it might 
have been, for this very Purpoſe : Ut ita Sermo E vangelii tan- 
quam lapis eſſet Lydius ad quem ingenia ſanabilia explorarentur., 
Ve Ver. R. C L. 2. towards the End. 
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greateſt Part of whoſe Time, from Chile. 
hood to Old-age, is taken up with proyi. 
ding, for themſelves and their Families, the 
common Conveniencies perhaps Neceflaries 
of Life: thoſe, I mean, of this Rank, who 
ever think at all of aſking after Proof or at. 
tending to it. Common Men, were they 2 
much in Earneſt about Religion, as about 
their temporal Affairs, are capable of being 
convinced upon real Evidence, that there is 
God who governs the World: and they feel 
themſelves to be of a moral Nature, and ac- 
countable Creatures. And as Chriſtianity 
intirely falls in with this their natural Senſe 
of Things; ſo they are capable, not only of 
being perſuaded, but of being made to fee, 
that there is Evidence of Miracles wrought 
in Atteſtation of it, and many appearing 
Completions of Prophecy. But though this 
Proof is real and concluſive, yet it is liable to 
Objections, and may be run up into Difficul- 
ties; which, however, Perſons who are ca- 
pable, not only of talking of, but of really 
ſeeing, are capable alſo of ſeeing through: 
7. e. not of clearing up and anſwering them, 
ſo as to fatisfie their Curioſity, for of ſuch 
Knowledge we are not capable with reſpedt 
to any one Thing in Nature; but capable of 
ſeeing that the Proof is not loſt in theſe Dif- 
ficulties, or deſtroyed by theſe W 


3 


1 


It 
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and its Proof ſuppoſed deficient. 339 


But then a thorough Examination into Reli- CH ap, | 
gion, with regard to theſe Objections, which VI. | 

cannot be the Buſineſs of every Man, is a, WW 

Matter of pretty large Compaſs, and, from 

the Nature of it, requires ſome Knowledge, 
as well as Time and Attention; to lee, 
how the Evidence comes out, upon balan- 
cing one thing with another, and what, up- 1 
on the whole, is the Amount of it. Now 1 
if Perſons who have picked up theſe Objec- bp 
tions from Others, and take for granted they {| 
are of Weight, upon the Word of thoſe | 
from whom they received them, or, by of- 
ten retailing of them, come to ſee or fancy 
they ſee them to be of Weight; will not 
prepare themſelves for ſuch an Examination, 
with a competent Degree of Knowledge ; or 
will not give that Time and Attention to the 
Subject, which, from the Nature of it, is 
neceſſary for attaining ſuch Information: in 
this Cale, they muſt remain in Doubtfulnels, 
Ignorance or Error; in the ſame Way :s 
they muſt, with regard to common Sciences 
and Matters of common Life, if they neg- 
ie the neceſſary Mcans of being informed in 
them. | 


But ſtill perhaps it will be objected, that 
if a Prince or common Maſter were to ſend 
Directions to a Servant, he would takc Care, 

Z 2 that 


Revelation not univerſal, 


Pa R r that they ſhould always bear the certain 


Marks, who they came from, and that their 


denſe ſhould be always plain: ſo as that 


there ſhould be no poſſible Doubt, if he 
could help it, concerning the Authority or 
Meaning of them. Now the proper An- 
ſwer to all this Kind of Objections is, that, 
wherever the Fallacy lies, it is even certain 
we cannot argue thus with reſpect to 
Him, who is the Governor of the World: 
and particularly that he does not afford us 
ſuch Information, with reſpect to our tem- 
poral Affairs and Intereſt, as Experience a- 
bundantly ſhews. However, there 1s a full 
Anſwer to this Objection, from the very 
Nature of Religion. For the Reaſon why 
a Prince would give his Directions in this 
plain Manner, is, that he abſolutely defires 
tuch an external Action ſhould be done, 
without concerning himſelf with the Mo- 
tive or Principle upon which it is done: i. e. 
he regards only the external Event, or the 
thing's being done; and not at all, properly 


ſpeaking, the Doing of it, or the Action, 


Whereas the whole of Morality and Reli- 
gion conſiſting merely in Action itſelf, there 
is no Sort of Parallel between the Caſes. 
But if the Prince be ſuppoſed to regard only 
the Action; 1. e. only to defire to exerciſe, 
or in any Senſe prove, the Underſtanding or 

Loyalty 


| _ 
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and its Proof ſuppiſed deficient. 341 q 
Loyalty of a Servant; he would not always Char. g 
give his Orders in ſuch a plain Manner. VI. , 
It may be proper to add, that the Will of 4 
God, reſpecting Morality and Religion, may 1 
be conſidered, either as abſolute, or as only 1 
conditional. If it be abſolute, it can only i 
be thus, that we ſhould act virtuouſly in ; 4 
ſuch given Circumſtances; not that we (| 
ſhould be brought to act fo, by his chan- 
ging of our Circumſtances. And it God's 
Will be thus abſolute, then it is in our 
Power, in the higheft and ſtricteſt Senſe, 
to Do or to contradict his Will; which is 
a moſt weighty Conſideration. Or His Will 
may be conſidered only as conditional, that 
if we act ſo and fo, we ſhall be rewarded; 
if otherwiſe, puniſhed: of which conditio- 
nal Will of the Author of Nature, the 
whole Conſtitution of it affords moſt certain 
Inſtances. 


Upon the whole : that We are in a State 
of Religion neceſſarily implies, that we are 
ia a State of Probation : and the Credibility 
of our being at all in ſuch a State being ad- 
mitted, there ſeems no peculizr Difficulty in 
ſuppoſing Our Probation to be, juſt as it 
is, in thoſe Reſpects which are above objec- 
ted againſt. There ſeems no Pretence, from 
the Reaſen of the thing, to lay, that the 
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PART Trial cannot equitably be any thing, but 


whether Perſons will act ſuitably to certain 


pfomation, or ſuch as admits no Room 


for Doubt; ſo as that there can be no Dan. 
ger of Miſcarriage, but either from their 
not attending to what they certainly know, 
or from overbearing Paſſion hurrying them 
on to act contrary to it. For, ſince Igno- 
rance and Doubt afford Scope for Probation 
in all Senſes, as really as intuitive Conviction 
or Certainty ; and ſince the two former are 
to be put to the fame Account, as Difficulties 
in Practice; Men's moral Probation may alſo 
be, whether they will take due Care to in- 
form themſclves by impartial Conſideration, 
and afterwards whether they will act as the 
Caſe requires, upon the Evidence which they 
have, however doubtful. And this we find 
by Experience, is frequently our Probation 8, 
in our temporal Capacity, For, the In- 
formation which we want with Regard to 
our worldly Intereſts, is by no means al- 


ways given us of Courſe, without any Care 


of our own. And we are greatly liable to 
Self-deceit from inward fecret Prejudices, and 
alſo to the Deceits of others. So that to be 
able to judge what is the prudent Part, of- 
ten requires much and difficult Conſideration. 


© p. 59. 331, 334, 335 
Then 


and its Proof ſuppoſed deficient. 343 I 
Then after we have judged the very beſt weCn ay. W 
can, the Evidence upon which we muſt VI. a 
act, if we will live and act at all, is perpetu- V 4 


ally dont ful to a very high Degree. And the 
Conſtitution and Courſe of the World in Fact 1 
is ſuch, as that Want of impartial Conſidera- 1 
tion what we have to do, and venturing upon 
extravagant Courſes becauſe it is doubtful what | 
will be the Conſequence, are often naturally, | 
i e. providentially, altogether as fatal, as 1 
Miſconduct occaſioned by heedleſs Inattention ip 
to what we certainly know, or diſregarding it 1 
from overbearing Paſſion. 4 


Several of the Obſervations here made, may 
well ſeem ſtrange, perhaps unintelligible, ro 
many good Men, but if the Perſons for 
whoſe Sake they are made, think fo; Per- 
ſons who object as above, and throw off all 
Regard to Religion under Pretence of Want 
of Evidence; I deſire Them to conſider a- 
gain, whether their thinking ſo, be owing to 
any thing unintelligible in theſe Obſervations, 
or to their own not having ſuch a Senſe of 
Religion and ſerious Sollicitude about it, as 
even their State of Scepticiſm does in all Rea- 
ſon require? It ought to be forced upon 
the Reflection of theſe Perſons, that our Na- 
ture and Condition neceſſarily require us, 


in the daily Courſe of Life, to act upon Evi- 
2 4 dence 


344 Revelation not univerſal, &c. 


Pa Rr dence much lower than what is commonly cal. 

II. led probable; to guard, not only againſt what 

e fully believe will, but alſo aganſt what 

we think it ſuppoſeable may, happen ; and to 

engage in Purſuits when the Probability is 

greatly againſt Succeſs, if it be credible, that 
poſſibly we may ſucceed in them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the particular Evidence for 
Chriſtianity. 


HE Preſumptions againſt Revelation, Cy ay. 

and Objections againſt the general VII. 
eme of Chriſtianity, and particular things x 
relating to it, being removed; there remains 
to be conſidered, What poſitive Evidence we 
have for the Truth of it: chiefly in Order to 
ſee, What the Analogy of Nature ſuggeſts 
with regard to That Evidence, and the Objec- 
tions againſt it: Or to ſee what is, and is al- 
lowed to be, the plain natural Rule of Judg- 
ment and of Action, in our temporal Con- 
cerns, in Caſes where we have the ſame Kind 
of Evidence, and the fame Kind of Objec- 


tions againſt it, that we have in we Caſe be- 


fore us. 


Now in the Evidence of Chriſtianity, there 
ſeem to be ſeveral things of great Weight, 
not reducible to the Head, either of Miracles, 
or the Completion of Prophecy, in the com- 
mon Acceptation of the Words. But theſe 
two are its direct and fundamental Proofs : 
And thoſe other things, however — 

cy 


PAR x they are, yet ought never to be urged apart 
II. from its direct Proofs, but always to be joined 


Of the particular Evidence 


“With them. Thus the Evidence of Chriſtia- 


nity will be a long Series of things, reaching, 
as it ſeems, from the Beginning of the World 
to the preſent Time, of t Variety and 
Compaſs, taking in both the direct, and alſo 
the collateral, Proofs; and making up, all of 
them together, one Argument: the Convic- 
tion ariſing from which Kind of Proof may 
be compared to what they call the Effect in 
Architecture or other Works of Art; a Re. 
ſuſt from a great Number of things ſo and 
ſo diſpoſed, and taken into one View. 1 
ſhall therefore, FIRST, make ſome Obſfer. 
vations relating to Miracles, and the appear- 
ing Completions of Prophecy ; and canfider 
what Analogy ſuggeſts, in Anſwer to the 
Objections brought againſt this Evidence. 
And, SECONDLY, I ſhall endeavour to 
give ſome Account of the general Argument 
now mentioned, conſiſting both of the di- 
rect and collateral Evidence, conſidered as 
making up one Argument: this being the 
Kind of Proof upon which we determine 
moſt Queſtions of Difficulty, concerning 
common Facts, alledged to have happened 
or ſeeming likely to happen; eſpecially Quel- 
tions relating to Conduct. 


FIRST 


for Chriftianity. 7 if 


FIRST I ſhall make ſome Obſervations Cx Ay. 
upon the direct Proof of Chriſtianity from VII. 

Miracles and Prophecy, and upon the Objec- WWW 
tions alledged againſt it. 


I. Now the following Obſervations, rela- 
ting to the hiſtorical Evidence of Miracles 
wrought in Atteſtation of Chriſtianity, ap- 
pear to be of great Weight. 


1. The Old Teſtament affords us the ſame 
hiſtorical Evidence of the Miracles of Moſes 
and of the Prophets, as of the common ci- 
vil Hiſtory of _ and the Kings of Tfrael; 
or, as of the Affairs of the Jewiſh Nation. 
And the Goſpels and the As afford us the 
ſame hiſtorical Evidence of the Miracles of 
Chriſt and the Apoſtles, as of the common 
Matters related in them. This indeed could 
not have been affirmed by any reaſonable 
Man, if the Authors of theſe Books, like 
many other Hiſtorians, had appeared to make 
an entertaining Manner of Writing their 
Aim ; though they had interſperſed Miracles 
in their Works, at proper Diſtances and upon 
proper Occaſions. Theſe might have anima- 
ted a dull Relation, amuſed the Reader and 
engaged his Attention, And the ſame Ac- 
count would naturally have been given of 
them, as, of the Speeches and ä 

| 0 
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ParTof ſuch Authors: the ſame Account, in 2 
II. Manner, as is to be given, why the Poets 
make Uſe of Wonders and Prodigies. But 
the Facts, both miraculous and natural, in 
Scripture, are related in plain unadorned Nar- 
ratives: and both of them appear, in all Re. 
ſpects, to ſtand upon the ſame Foot of hiſto. 
rical Evidence. Farther : Some Parts of Scrip- 
ture, containing an Account of Miracles ful. 
ly ſufficient to prove the Truth of Chriſtia- 
nity, are quoted as genuine, from the Age in 
which they are ſaid to be written, down to 
the preſent: And no other Parts of them, 
material in the preient Queſtion, are omitted 
to be quoted in ſuch Manner, as to afford any 
Sort of Proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as common Hiſtory, when called in 
Queſtion in any Inſtance, may often be greatly 
confirmed by cotemporary or ſubſequent E- 
vents more known and acknowledged ; and as 
the common Scripture-hiſtory, like many 0- 
thers, is thus confirmed: ſo likewiſe is the 
miraculous Hiſtory of it, not only in parti- 
cular Inſtances, but in general. For, the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
Religions, which were Events cotemporary 
with the Miracles related to be wrought in 
Atteſtation of both, or ſubſequent to them, 
theſe Events are juſt what we ſhould have ex- 
pected, upon ſuppoſition ſuch Miracles were 
really wrought to atteſt the Truth of * 
Reli- 


for Chriſtianity. 


Religions. Theſe Miracles are a ſatisfactory C x ap. 
Account of thoſe Events: of which, no VII. 
other ſatisfactory Account can be given; nor (FW 


any Account at all, but what is imagin 
merely and invented. It is to be added, that 
the moſt obvious, the moſt eaſy and direct 
Account of this Hiſtory, how it came to be 
written and to be reczived in the World, as a 
true Hiſtory ; is, that it really is ſo: nor can 
any other Account of it be eaſy and direct. 
Now, though an Account, not at all obvious, 
but very far-fetched and indirect, may in- 
deed be, and often is, the true Account of a 
Matter; yet it cannot be admitted on the 
Authority of its being aſſerted. Mere Gueſs, 
Suppoſition, and Poſſibility, when oppoſed to 
hiſtorical Evidence, prove nothing, but that 
hiſtorical Evidence is not demonſtrative. 


Now the juſt Conſequence from all this, I 
think, is, that the Scripture-hiſtory in general 
is to be admitted as an authentick genuine 
Hiſtory, till ſomewhat poſitive be alledged 
ſutficient to invalidate it. But no Man will 
deny the Conſequence to be, that it cannot be 
rejected, or thrown by as of no Authority, 
till it can be proved to be of none; even 
though the Evidence now mentioned for its 
Authority, were doubtful. This Evidence 
may be confronted, by hiſtorical Evidence 
on the other Side, if there be any: or general 
Incre- 
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Pa R T Incredibility in the things related, or Incon- 

II. fiſtence in the general Turn of the Hiſtory, 

WYV would prove it to be of no Authority. But 

fince, upon the Face of the Matter, upon a 

firſt and general View, the Appearance is, that 

it is an authentick Hiſtory ; it cannot be de. 

termined to be fiftitious without ſome Proof, 

that it is ſo. And the following Obſervations, 

N in Support of theſe and coincident with them, 

| will greatly confirm the hiſtorical Evidence 
j for the Truth of Chriſtianity. 


| 2. The Epiſtles of St. Paul, from the 
| Nature of epiſtolary Writing, and morever 
from ſeveral of them being written, not to 

1 | particular Perſons, but to Churches; carry in 
1 them Evidences of their being genuine, be- 
. yond what can be in a mere hiſtorical Narra- 
; tive, left to the World at large. This Evi- 
ö dence, joined with That which they have in 
| common with the reſt of the New Teſta- 
| ment, ſeems not to leave ſo much as any 
ticular Pretence for denying their Genu- 
ineneſs, conſidered as an ordinary Matter of 
Fact, or of Criticiſm: I fay particular Pre- 
tence, for denying it; becauſe any fingle 
Fact, of ſuch a Kind and ſuch Antiquity, 
may have general Doubts raiſed concerning it, 
from the very Nature of human Affairs and 
human Teſtimony. There is alſo to be men- 
tioned, a diſtin& and particular Evidence 2 
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for Chriſtianity. 


the Genuineneſs of the Epiſtle chiefly refer. CHAP» 
red to here, the firſt to the Corinthians; from VII. 
the Manner in which it is quoted by Clemens 1 


Romanus, in an Epiſtle of his own to That 
Church*. Now theſe Epiſtles afford a Proof 
of Chriſtianity, detached from all others, 
which is, I think, a thing of Weight ; and 
alſo a Proof of a Nature and Kind peculiar 
to itſelf, For, 


In them the Author declares, that he recei- 
ved the Goſpel in general, and the Inſtitution 
of the Communion in particular, not from 
the reſt of the Apoſtles, or jointly together 
with them, but alone, from Chriſt himſelf, 
whom he declares likewiſe, conformably to 
the Hiſtory in the Ads, that he faw after 
his Aſcenfion®, So that the Teſtimony of 
St. Paul is to be confidered, as detached from 
That of the reſt of the Apoſtles. 


And he declares farther, that he was endu- 
ed with a Power of working Miracles, as 
what was publickly known to thoſe very 
People, ſpeaks of frequent and great Variety 
of miraculous Gifts as then ſubſiſting in thoſe 
very Churches, to which he was writing ; 
which he was reproving for fevera! Irregulari- 
ties; and where he had perſonal Oppoſers: 


Clem Rom. Ep. I. c 47 
Gal. i. 1 Cor. xi. 23, Ke. 1 Car. xv. g. 


He 
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PAR THe mentions theſe Gifts incidentally, in the 
II. moſt eaſy Manner and without Effort; by 
way of Reproof to thoſe who had them, for 
| their indecent Uſe of them; and by way of 
depreciating them, in Compariſon of moral 
Virtues; In ſhort he ſpeaks to theſe Churches, 

of theſe miraculous Powers, in the Man- 

ner, any one would ſpeak to another of a 

thing, which was as familiar and as much 

| known in common to them both, as any thing 
| in the World. And this, as hath been ob- 
. ſerved by ſeveral Perſons, is ſurely a very con- 
ſiderable thing. | 


2. It is an acknowleged hiſtorical Fact, 
that Chriſtianity offered itſelf to the World, 
and demanded to be received, upon the Alle- 
gation, 2. e. as Unbelievers would ſpeak, up- 
on the Pretence, of Miracles, publickly 
wrought to atteſt the Truth of it, in ſuch an 
Age; and that it was actually received by 
great Numbers in that very Age, and upon 
the profeſſed Belief of the Reality of theſe 
Miracles. And Chriſtianity, including the 
Diſpenſation of the Old Teſtament, ſeems 
diſtinguiſhed by This from all other Religions, 
I mean, that this does not appear to be the 
Caſe with regard to any other: for ſurely it 


© Rom. xv. 19. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10--28, &c. and 
c xiii. 1, 2, 8, and the whole xivb ch. 2 Cor. xii. 12, 13. 


Gal. iii. 2, 5. | 
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will not be ſuppoſed to lie upon any Perſon, Cy ay, 
to prove by politive hiſtorical Evidence, that VII. 
it was not, It does in no Sort appear, that ww 


Mahometaniſm was firſt received in the World 
upon the Foot of ſuppoſed Miracles “, z. e. 
publick ones: for, as Revelation is itſelf mi- 
raculous, all Pretence to it muſt neceſſarily 
imply ſome Pretence of Miracles. And it is 
a known Fact, that it was immediately, at 
the very firſt, propagated by other Means. 
And as particular Inſtitutions, whether in Pa- 
ganiſm or Popery, ſaid to be confirmed by 
Miracles after thoſe Inſtitutions had obtained, 
are not to the Purpole : So, were there what 
might be called Hiſtorical Proof, that any of 
them were introduced by a ſuppoſed divine 
Command, believed to be atteſted by Mira- 
cles; theſe would not be in any wiſe parallel, 
For ſingle things of this Sort are eaſy to be 
accounted for, after Parties are formed, and 


have Power in their Hands; and the Leaders 


of them are in Veneration with the Multi- 
'tude ; and political Intereſts are blended with 
religious Claims, and religious Diſtinctions. 
But before any thing of this Kind, for a few 
Perſons, and thoſe of the loweſt Rank, all 
at once, to bring over ſuch great Numbers to 
a new Religion, and get it to be received u 

on the particular Evidence of Miracles ; this 
is quite another thing. And I think it will be 


* See the Koran c. xiii. and c. xvii. 


Aa allowed 
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PAR x allowed by any fair Adverſary, that the 


Fact now mentioned, taking in all the Cir- 


cunſtances of it, is peculiar to the chriſtian 


Religion. However, the Fact itſelf is allow- 
ed, that Chriſtianity obtained, z. e. was pro- 
feſſed to be received in the World, upon the 
Belief of Miracles, immediately in the Age 
in which it is faid thoſe Miracles were 
wrought : Or that This is what its firſt Con- 
verts would have alledged, as the Reaſon for 
their embracing it. Now certainly it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch Numbers of Men, 
in the moſt diſtant Parts of the World, 
ſhould forſake the Religion of their Country, 
in which they had been educated ; ſeparate 
themſelves from their Friends, particularly in 
their feſtival Shows and Solemnities, to which 
the common People are ſo greatly addicted, 
and which were of a Nature to engage them 
much more, than any thing of That Sort a- 
mongſt us; and embrace a Religion, which 
could not but expoſe them to many Inconve- 
niences, and indeed muſt have heen a giving 
up the World in a great Degree, even from 
the very firſt, and before the Empire engaged 
in Form againſt them: it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that ſuch Numbers ſhould make fo great, and, 
to ſay the leaſt, ſo inconvenient a Change in 
their whole Inſtitution of Life, unleſs they 
were really convinced of the Truth of thoſe 
Miracles, upon the Knowledge or Belief of 

2 which, 
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which, they profeſſed to make it. And itCnae, 
will, I ſuppoſe, readily be acknowledged, VII. 

that the Generality of the hrſt Converts to of 
Chriſtianity, muſt have believed them : that ul 
as by becoming Chriſtians, they declared to {| 
the World, they were ſalisfied of the Truth 1 
of thoſe Miracles; ſo this Declaration was to 
be credited. And this their Teſtimony is the | 
fame Kind of Evidence for thoſe Miracles, { 
as if they had put it in Writing, and theſe 4 
Writings had come down to us. And it is 1 
real Evidence, becauſe it is of Facts, which ; 
they had Capacity and full Opportunity to | 
inform themſelves of. It is alſo diſtin& from 
the direct or expreſs hiſtorical Evidence, 
though it is of the ſame Kind: and it would 
be allowed to be diſtin& in all Caſes. For 
were a Fact expreſſly related by one or more 
antient Hiſtorians, and diſputed in after Ages; 
that this Fact is acknowledged to have been 
believed, by great Numbers of the Age in 
which the Hiſtorian ſays it was done, would 4 
be allowed an additional Proof of ſuch Fact, | 
quite diſtin from the expreſs Teſtimony of 
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5 
the Hiſtorian. The Credulity of Mankind [ 
is acknowledged: and the Suſpicions of Man- | 
kind ought to be acknowledged too; and | i 
their Backwardneſs even to believe, and great- 
er ſtill to practice, what makes againſt their if 

i 


Intereſt, And it muſt particularly be re- 
membred, that Education, and Prejudice, 1 
Aa 2 -- 5.000 0 
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PAR r and Authority, were againſt Chriſtianity, in 
II. 
[ mediate Convertion of ſuch Numbers, is a 


the Age I am ſpeaking of. So that the im- 


real Preſumption of ſomewhat more than hu- 


man in this Matter: I ſay Preſumption, for 


it is not alledged as a Proof alone and by it- 
ſelf. Nor need any one of the things men- 
tioned in this Chapter, be conſidered as a 
Proof by itſelf: and yet all of them together 
may be one of the ſtrongeſt © 


Upon the whole: As there is large hiſtori- 
cal Evidence, both dire& and circumſtantial, 
of Miracles wrought in Atteſtation of Chriſ- 
tianity, collected by thoſe who have writ up- 
on the Subject; it lies upon Unbelievers to 
ſhew, why this Evidence 1s not to be credi- 
ted. This Way of ſpeaking is, I think, juſt; 
and what Perſons who write in Defence of 
Religion, naturally fall into. Yet, in a Mat- 
ter of ſuch unſpeakable Importance, the pro- 
per Queſtion is, not whom it lies upon, ac- 
carding to the Rules of Argument, to. main- 
tain or confute Objections: but, whether 
there really are any, againſt this Evidence, 
ſufficient, in Reaſon, to deſtroy the Credit 
of it. However, Unbelievers ſeem to take 


upon them the part of ſhewing that there are. 
Tk 399, &C. 


They 
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They alledge, that numberleſs enthuſia- Cn aP.. ! 
tick People, in different Ages and Countries, VII. i 
expoſe themſelves to the fame Difficulties / WW ö 


which the primitive Chriſtians did; and are 
ready to give up their Lives, for the moſt idle 
Follies imaginable. But it is not ver 
clear, to what Purpoſe this Objection is 
brought. For every one, ſurely, in every 
Caſe, muſt diſtinguiſh between Opinions and 
Facts. And though Teſtimony is no Proof 
of enthufiaſtick Opinions, or of any Opi- 
nions at all; yet it is allowed, in all other 
Cafes, to be a Proof of Facts. And a Per- 
ſon's laying down his Life in Atteſtation of 
Facts or of Opinions, is the ſtrongeſt Proof of 
his believing — And if the Apoſtles and 
their Cotemporaries did believe the Facts, in 
Atteſtation of which they expoſed themſelves 
to Sufferings and Death; this their Belief, or 
rather Knowledge, muſt be a Proof of thoſe 
Facts: for they were ſuch as came under 
the Obſervation of their Senſes. And though 
it is not of equal Weight, yet it is of Weight, 
that the Martyrs of the next Age, notwith- 
ſtanding they were not Eye- witneſſes of thoſe 
Facts, as were the Apoſtles and their Cotem- 
poraries, had, however, fall Opportunity to 
inform themſelves, whether they were true 
or not, and gave equal Proof of their belie- 
ving them to be true. 
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Parr But Enthuſiaſm, it is ſaid, greatly weakens 


the Evidence of Teſtimony even for Facts, in 


Ly Maiters relating to Religion: Some ſeem to 


think, it totally and abſolutely deſtroys the 
Evidence of Teſti:nony upon this Subject. 
And indeed the Powers of Enthuſiaſm, and 
of Diſeaſes too which operate in a like Man- 
ner, are very wonderful, in particular Inſtan- 
ces. But if great Numbers of Men, not ap- 
pear..1g in any peculiar Degree weak, nor un- 
der any peculiar Suſpicion of Negligence, af- 
firm that they ſaw and heard ſuch things 
plainly with their Eyes and their Ears, and 
are admitted to be in earneſt; ſuch Teſti- 
mony is Evidence of the ſtrongeſt Kind we 
can have, for any Matter of Fact. Yet 
2 it may be overcome, ſtrong as it is, 
y Incredibility in the things thus atteſted, or 

by contrary Teſtimony. . And in an Inſtance 
where one thought it was ſo overcome, it 
might be juſt to conſider, how far ſuch Evi- 
dence could be accounted for, by Enthuſiaſm: 
for it ſeems as if no other imaginable Ac- 
count were to be given of it. But till ſuch 
Incredibility be ſhewn, or contrary Teſtimony 
produced, it cannot ſurely be expected, that 
ſo far-fetched, ſo indirect and wonderful an 
Account of ſuch Teſtimony, as that of En- 
thuſiaſm muſt be; an Account ſo ſtrange, 
that the Generality of Mankind can ſcarce K 
ma de 
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made to underſtand what is meant by it: it CH ap, 
cannot, I ſay, be expected; that ſuch Ac- VII. 
count will be admitted of ſuch Evidence ; V 


when there is this direct, eaſy and obvious 
Account of it, that People really ſaw and 
heard a thing not incredible, which they 
affirm fincerely and with full Aſſurance, 
they did ſee and hear, Granting then thar 
Enthuſiaſm is not (ſtrictly ſpeaking) an ab- 
ſurd, but a poſſible Account of ſuch Teſti- 
mony; it is manifeſt that the very Mention 
of it, goes upon the previous Suppoſition, that 
the things ſo atteſted are incredible; and there- 
fore need not be conſidered, till they are ſhewn 
to be ſo. Much leſs need it be conſidered, 
after the contrary has been proved. And I 
think it has been proved, to full Satisfaction, 
that there is no Incredibility in a Revelation, 
in general; or in ſuch an one as the Chriſtian, 
in particular. However; as Religion is 
ſuppoſed peculiarly liable to Enthuſiaſm, it 
may juſt be obſerved, that Prejudices almoſt 
without Number and without Name, Ro- 
mance, Affectation, Humour, a Deſire to 
engage Attention or to ſurprize, the Party- 
ſpicit, Cuſtom, little Competitions, unac- 
countable Likings and Diſlikings, thete in- 
fluence Men ſtrongly in common Madcrs. 
And as theſe Prejudices are often ſcarce known 
or reflected upon by the Perſons themſelves 
who are influenced by them, they are to be 

424 conſi- 
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PA R r conſidered as Influences of a like Kind to 


Enthuſiaſm. Vet human Teſtimony in com- 


mon Matters is naturally and juſtly believed 


notwithſtanding. 


It is intimated farther, in a more refined 
Way of Obſervation, that though it ſhould 
be proved, that the Apoſtles and firſt Chriſ- 
tians could not, in ſome Reſpects, be de- 
ceived themſelves, and, in other Reſpects, 
cannot be thought to have intended to impoſe 
upon the World; yet it will not follow, that 
their general Teſtimony is to be believed, 
though truly handed down to us: becauſe 
they might ſtill in Part, z. e. in other Re- 
ſpects, be deceived Themſelves, and in Part 
alto deſignedly impoſe upon Others; which, 
it is added, is a Thing very credible, from 
that Mixture of real Enthuſiaſm, and real 

Knavery, to be met with in the ſame Cha- 
racters. And, I muſt confeſs, I think the 
Matter of Fact contained in this Obſervation 
vpon Mankind, is not to be denied; and that 
ſomewhat very much a-kin to it, is often 
ſuppoſed in Scripture as a very common Caſe, 
and moſt ſeverely reproved. But it were to 
have been expected, that Perſons capable of 
applying this Obſervation as applied in the 
Objection, might alſo frequently have met 
with the like mixt Character, in Inſtances 
where Religion was quite out of the Caſe, 

2 The 
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The Thing plainly is, that Mankind are na- Crnae. 
turally endued with Reaſon, or a Capacity VII. 


of diſtinguiſhing between Truth and Falſ- ,Lyw 


hood ; and as naturally they are endued with 
Veracity, or a Regard to Truth in what they 
ſay : But from many Occaſions, they are lia- 
ble to be prejudiced and biaſſed and deceived 
Themſelves, and capable of intending to de- 
ceive Others, in every different Degree: In- 
ſomuch that, as we are all liable to be de- 
ceived by Prejudice, ſo likewiſe it ſeems to 
be not an uncommon thing, for Perſons, who, 
from their Regard to Truth, would not in- 
vent a Lie entirely without any Foundation 
at all, to propagate it with heightning Circum- 
ſtances, after it is once invented and ſet a- 
going. And Others, though they would 
not propagate a Lie, yet, which is a lower 
Degree of Falſhood, will let it paſs without 
Contradiction. But notwithſtanding all this, 
human Teſtimony remains ſtill a natural 
Ground of Aſſent; and this Aſſent, a natu- 
ral Principle of Action. 


It is objected farther, that however it has 
happened, the Fact is, that Mankind have, in 
different Ages, been ſtrangely deluded with 
Pretences to Miracles and Wonders. But it 
is by no means to be admitted, that they have 
been oftener, or are at all more liable to be 
deceived by theſe Pretences, than by others. 


It 
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PART It is added, that there is a very conſiderable 
II. Degree of hiſtorical Evidence for Miracles, 
VV which are, on all hands, acknowledged to be 
fabulous. But ſuppoſe there were even rhe 
lite hiftorical Evidence for Theſe, to what 
there is for Thoſe alledged in Proof of Chri- 
ſtianity, which yet is in no wiſe allowed, but 
ſuppoſe this; the Conſequence would not 
be, that the Evidence of the latter is not to 
be admitted. Nor is there a Man in the 
World who, in common Caſes, would con- 
clude thus. For, what would ſuch a Con- 
cluſion really amount to but this, that Evi- 
dence confuted by contrary Evidence, or any 
way over-balanced, deſtroys the Credibility of 
other Evidence, neither confuted, nor over- 
balanced ? To argue, that becauſe there is, 
if there were, like Evidence from Teſtimony, 
for Miracles acknowledged falſe, as for thoſe 
in Atteſtation of Chriſtianity, therefore the 
Evidence in the latter Caſe is not to be credi- 
ted ; this is the fame as to argue, that if two 
Men of equally good Reputation, had given 
Evidence in different Caſes no way connect- 
ed, and One of them had been convicted of 
Perjury, this confuted the Teſtimony of the 
Other. 


Upon the whole then, the general Obſer- 


vation that human Creatures are ſo liable to 
| be 
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be deceived, from Enthuſiaſm in Religion, C HAr. 
and Principles equivalent to Enthuſiaſm in VII. 
common Matters, and in both from Negli- v 


gence ; and that they are ſo capable of dif- 
honeſtly endeavouring to deceive others ; this 
does indeed weaken the Evidence of Teſti- 
mony in all Cafes, but does not deſtroy it in 
any. And theſe things will appear, to diffe- 
rent Men, to weaken the Evidence of Teſti- 
mony, in different Degrees: in Degrees pro- 
portionable to the Obſervations they have 
made, or the Notions they have any Way 
taken up, concerning the Weakneis and Neg- 
ligence and Diſhoneſty of Mankind; or con- 
cerning the Powers of Enthufiaſm, and Pre- 
judices equivalent to it. But it ſeems to me, 
that People do not know what they ſay, who 
afirm theſe things to deſtroy the Evidence 
from Teſtimony, which we have of the 
Truth of Chriſtianity. Nothing can deſtroy 
the Evidence of Teſtimony in any Caſe, but 
a Proof or Probability, that Perſons are not 
competent Judges of the Facts to which they 
give Teſtimony ; or that they are actually 
under ſome indirect Influence in giving it, in 
ſuch particular Caſe, Till this be made out, 
the natural Laws of human Actions require, 
that Teſtimony be admitted. It can never be 
ſufficient to overthrow direct hiſtorical Evi- 
dence, indolently to ſay, that there are fo 
many Principles, from whence Men are * 
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PAR x ble to be deceived themſelves and diſpoſed to 


deceive others, eſpecially in Matters of Reli- 


ion, that one knows not what to believe. 


And it is ſurprizing Perſons can help reflect- 
ing, that this very Manner of ſpeaking, ſup. 
poſes they are not ſatisfied that there is no- 
thing in the Evidence, of which they ſpeak 
thus; or that they can avoid obſerving, if 
they do make this Reflection, that it is, on 
ſuch a Subject, a very material one f, 


And over-againſt all theſe Objections, is 
to be ſet, the Importance of Chriſtianity, as 
what muſt have engaged the Attention of its 
firſt Converts, ſo as to have rendered them leſs 
liable to be deceived from Careleſſneſs, than 
they would in common Matters ; and like- 
wiſe the ſtrong Obligations to Veracity, which 
their Religion laid them under: So that the 
firſt and moſt obvious Preſumption is, that 
they could not be deceived themſelves, nor 
would deceive others. And this Preſumption 
in this Degree, is peculiar to the Teſtimony 
we have been conſidering, 


In Argument, Aſſertions are nothing in 
themſelves, and have an Air of Poſitiveneſs, 
which ſometimes is not very eaſy : Yet they 
are neceſſary, and neceſſary to be repeated; 
in order to connect a Diſcourſe, and diſtinctly 


dee the foregoing Chapter. 
to 
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to lay before the View of the Reader, what Cu Ap. 
is propoſed to be proved, and what is left as VII. 
proved. Now the Concluſion from the fore- N 
going Obſervations is, I think, beyond all 
Doubt, this: That Unbelievers muſt be 
forced to admit the external Evidence for 
Chriſtianity, 1. e. the Proof of Miracles 
wrought to atteſt it, to be of real Weight 
and very conſiderable ; though they cannot 
allow it to be ſufficient, to convince them of 
the Reality of thoſe Miracles. And as they 
muſt, in all Reaſon, admit this; ſo it ſeems 
to me, that upon Conſideration they would, 
in Fact, admit it; thoſe of them, I mean, 
who know any thing at all of the Matter : 

In ike Manner as Perſons, in many Caſes, 
own, they ſee ſtrong Evidence from Teſti- 
mony, for the Truth of things, which yet 
they cannot be convinced are true : Caſes, 
ſuppoſe, where there is contrary Teſtimony ; | 
or things which they think, whether with or | 


proved, that there is no Incredibility, in 
Chriſtianity in general, or in any Part of it. 


without Reaſon, to be incredible. But there | { 

is no Teſtimony contrary to That which we — 

have been conſidering: and it has been fully [1 
| 
g 


II. As to the Evidence for Chriſtianity 
from Prophecy, I ſhall only make ſome few 
general Obſervations, which are ſuggeſted by | 
the Analogy of Nature; 7. e. by the ac- '1 

2 knowledged +1 
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ParT knowledged natural Rules of judging in com- 
II. mon Matters, concerning Evidence of a like 
Kind to this from Prophecy. 


r. The Obſcurity or Unintelligibleneſs of 
one Part of a Prophecy, does not, in any De- 
gree, invalidate the Proof of Foreſight, a 
riſing from the appearing Completion of thoſe 
other Parts which are underſtood. For the 
Caſe is evidently the ſame, as if thoſe Parts, 
which are not underſtood, were loſt, or not 
written at all, or written in an unknown 
Tongue. Whether this Obſervation be com- 
monly attended to or not, it is ſo evident, 
that one can ſcarce bring oneſelf to ſet down 
an Inſtance in common Matters, to exempli- 
fy it. However, Suppoſe a Writing, partly 
in Cypher, and partly in plain Words at 
Length ; and that in the Part one underſtood, 
there appeared Mention of feveral known 
Facts : It would never come into any Man's 
Thoughts to imagine, that if he underſtood 
the Whole, perhaps he might find, that thoſe 
Facts were not in Reality known by the 
Writer. Indeed, both ia this Example and 
the thing intended to be exemplified by it, 
our not underſtanding the Whole (the whole 
ſuppoſe of a Sentence or a Paragraph) might 
ſometimes occaſion a Doubt, whether one 
underſtood the literal Meaning of ſach a Part: 
But this comes under another REY, 

or 
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For the ſame Reaſon, though a Man ſhould Cn ap. 
be incapable, for Want of Learning, or Op- VII. 
portunities of Inquiry, or from not having WWW 


turned his Studies this Way, even ſo much as 
to judge, whether particular Prophecies have 
been throughout compleatly fulfilled ; yet he 
may ſee, in general, "la they have 22 ful- 
filled to ſuch a Degree, as, upon very good 
Ground, to be convinced of Foreſight more 
than human in ſuch Prophecies, and of ſuch 
Events being intended by them. For the 
ſame Reaſon alſo, though, by Means of the 
Deficiencies in civil Hiſtory, and the different 
Accounts of Hiſtorians, the moſt learned 
ſhould not be able to make out to Satisfaction, 
that ſuch Parts of the prophetick Hiſtory 
have been minutely and throughout fulfilled; 
yet a very ſtrong Proof of Foreſight may a- 
riſe, from That general Completion of them, 


which is made out: As much Proof of Fore- 
fight, perhaps, as the Giver of Prophecy in 


tended ſhould ever be afforded by tuch Parts | 


of Prophecy. 


2. A long Series of Prophecy being appli- 
cable to ſuch and ſuch Events, is itſelf a Proof, 
that it was intended of them : as the Rules, 
by which we naturally judge and determine, 
in common Caſes parallel to this, will ſhew. 
This Obſervation I make in Anſwer to the 

common 
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Pa R r common Objection againſt the Application of 


the Prophecies, that conſidering each of 


them diſtinctly by itſelf, it does not at all 


appear, that they were intended of thoſe 
particular Events, to which they are applied 
by Chriſtians ; and therefore it is to be ſup. 
poſed, that, if they meant any thing, they 
were intended of other Events unknown to 
us, and not of theſe at all. | 


Now there are two Kinds of writing, 
which bear a great Reſemblance to Prophecy, 
with Reſpe& to the Matter before us: the 
Mythological, and the Satirical where the Sa- 
tire is, to a certain Degree, concealed, And 
a Man might be aſſured, that he underſtood 
what an Author intended by a Fable or Para- 
ble, related without any Application or Mo- 
ral, merely from ſeeing it to be eafily capa- 
ble of ſuch Application, and that ſuch a Mo- 
ral might naturally be deduced from it. And 
he might be fully aſſured, that ſuch Perſons 
and Events were intended in a Satirical Wri- 
ting, merely from its being applicable to them, 
And, :zreeably to the laſt Obſervation, he 
might be in a good Meaſure ſatisfied of it, 
though he were not enough informed in Af- 
fairs, or in the Story of ſuch Perſons, to un- 
derſtand half the Satire. For, his Satisfac- 
tion, that he underſtood the Meaning, the 
intended Meaning, of theſe Writings, my 
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general Turn of them to be capable of ſuch VII. 4 


Application: and in Proportion to the Num- Ig 


ber of particular things capable of it. And 
thus, if a long Series of Prophecy is applica- 
ble to the preſent State of the Church, and 
to the political Situations of the Kingdoms of 
the World, ſome thouſand Years after theſe 
Prophecies were delivered, and a Jong Series 
of Prophecy delivered before the Coming of 
Chriſt is applicable to him; theſe things are 
in themſelves a Proof, that the prophetick 
Hiſtory was intended of Him, and of thoſe 
Events: in proportion as the general Turn of 
it is capable of ſuch Application, and to the 
Number and Variety of particular Prophe- 
cies capable of it. And, though in all juſt 
way of Conſideration, the appearing Com- 
pletion of Prophecies, is to be allowed to be 
thus explanatory of, and to determine their 
Meaning ; yet it is to be remembred farther, 
that the ancient Jews applied the Prophecies 
to a Meſſiah before his Coming, in much 
the ſame Manner as Chriſtians do now: And 
that the primitive Chriſtians interpreted the 
Prophecies reſpecting the State of the Church 
and of the World in the laſt Ages, in the 
Senſe, which the Event ſeems to confirm and 
verify. And from theſe things, it may be 


made appear : 
Bb 3. That 


. 
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3. That the ſhewing even to a high Pro- 
bability, if that could be, that the Prophets 


thought of ſome other Events, in ſuch and 


ſuch Predictions, and not thoſe at all, which 
Chriſtians alledge to be Completions of thoſe 
Predictions; or that ſuch and ſuch Prophe- 
cies are capable of being applied to other E- 
vents than thoſe, to which Chriſtians apply 
them that this would not confute or de- 
ſtroy the Force of the Argument from Pro- 
phecy, even with regard to thoſe very In- 
ſtances. For, obſerve how this Matter really 
is. If one knew ſuch a Perſon to be the ſole 
Author of ſuch a Book, and was certainly aſ- 
lared, or ſatisficed to any Degree, that one 
knew the Whole of what he intended in it; 
one {hould be aſſured or ſatisfied to ſuch De- 
gree, that one knew the whole Meaning of 
that Book: for the Meaning of a Book, is 
nothing but the Meaning of the Author. But 
if one knew a Perſon to have compiled a 
Beck out of Memoirs, which he received 
from Another, of vaſtly ſfupericr Knowledge 
in the Subject of it, eſpecially if it were a 
Book full of great Intricacies and Difficulties; 
it would in no wiſe follow, that one knew 
the whole Meaning of the Book, from know- 
ing the whole Meaning of the Compiler: for 
the original Memoirs, i. e. the Author of 
them, might have, and there would be 
| no 
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no Degree of Preſumption, in many Ca- Cy ap, 1 
ſes, againſt ſuppoſing him to have, ſome VII. ] 
farther Meaning, than the Compiler ſaw. ,/WW A 
To ſay then, that the Scriptures and the | 
things contained in them can have no 
other or farther Meaning, than thoſe Per- 
ſons thought or had, who firſt recited or 
wrote them; is evidently ſaying, that thoſe 
Perſons were the original, proper, and ſole 
Authors of thoſe Books, 1. e. that chey are 
not inſpired: which is abſard, whilſt the 
Authority of thefe Books is under Examina- 
tion; 1. e. till you have determined they are 
of no divine Authority at all. Till this be 
determined, it mutt in all Reaſon be ſuppoſed, 
not indeed that they have, for this is taking 
for granted that they are inſpired, but thut 
they may have, fome farther Meaning than | 
what the Compilers ſaw or underſtood. And 


upon this Suppoſition, it is ſuppoſeable allo, 4 

. . y 4 : 
that this farther Meaning may be fulfilled. il 
Now Events correiponding to Prophecies, in- 1 


terpreted in a different Meaning from That, | 
in which the Prophets are ſuppoſed to have | 
underſtood them ; this affords, in a Manner, | 
the ſame Proof, that this different Senſe was 
originally intended, as it would have afforded, 
if the Prophets had not underſtood their Pre- 
ditions in the Senſe it is ſuppoſed they did: 
becauſe there is no Preſumption of Their 
Senſe of them, being the whole Senſe of 
B b 2 them. 
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Pa R r them. And it has been already ſhewn, that 
II. the apparent Completions of Prophecy, muſt 
be allowed to be explanatory of its Meaning. 
So that the Queſtion is, whether a Series of 
Prophecy has been fulfilled, in a natural or 
proper, 2. e. in any real, Senſe of the Words 
of it. For ſuch Completion is equally a 
Proof of Forefight more than human, whe- 
ther the Prophets are, or are not, ſuppoſed, 
to have underſtood it in a different Senſe. I 
ſay, ſuppoſed : for, though I think it clear, 
that the Prophets did not underſtand the full 
Meaning of their Predictions; it is another 
Queſtion, how far they thought they did, 

and in what Senſe they underſtood them. 


Hence may be ſcen, to how little Purpoſe 
thoſe Perſons buſy themſelves, who endeavour 
to prove, that the prophetick Hiſtory i is appli- 
cable to Events, of the Age in which it was 
written, or of Ages before it. Indeed to 
have proved this before there was any Ap- 
age of a farther Completion of it, might 
ave anſwerd ſome Purpoſe; for it might 
have prevented the Expectation of any ſuch 
farther Completion. Thus could Porpybry 
have ſhewn, that ſome principal Parts of the 
Book of Daniel, for Inſtance, the ſeventh 
Verſe of the ſeventh Chapter, which the 
Chriſtians interpreted of the latter Ages, 
was applicable to Events, which happened 
betore 
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before or about the Age of Antiochus Epi-CRHAP. 
phanes ; this might have prevented them from VII. 
expecting any farther Completion of it. And. 


unleſs there was then, as { ak there muſt 
have been, external Evidence concerning that 
Book, more than is come down to us; ſuch 
a Diſcovery might have been a Stumbling- 
block in the Way of Chriſtianity itſelf: con- 
ſidering the Authority which our Saviour has 
given to the Book of Danzel, and how much 
the general Scheme of Chriſtianity preſup- 
poſes the Truth of it. But even This Dit- 
covery, had there been any fuchs, would be 
of very little Weight with reaſonable Men 
Now; if this Paſſage, thus applicable to E- 
vents before the Age of Porphyry, appears to 
be applicable alſo to Events, which ſucceeded 
the Diſſolution of the Roman Empire. I 
mention this, not at all as intending to inſinu- 
ate, that the Diviſion of this Empire into ten 
Parts, for it plainly was divided into about 
that Number, were, alone and by itſelf, of 
any Moment in verifying the prophetick Hiſ- 
tory : but only as an Example of the thing I 


t It appears, that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning 
in this Way. For Jerom on the Place ſays: Duas pofteriores 
beſtias ——in una Macedonum regno ponit. And as to the ten 
Kings; Decem reges enumerat, gui fucrunt ſeeviſſimi: iphſque 
reges non unius ponit regni, verbi gratia. Macedonice, Syriæ, 
fer, et Fevpti ; fed de diverſis regnis unum efficit regum ordinem. 
And in this way of Interpretation, any thing may be made 
of any thing. 
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PAR r am ſpeaking of. And thus upon the whole, 
II. the Matter of Enquiry evidently muſt be, as | 
above put, Whether the Prophecies are appli- | 
cable, to Chriſt, and to the preſent State of | 
the World and of the Church; applicable | 
in ſuch a Degree, as to imply Foreſight : 
Not whether they are capable of any other 
Application ; though I know no Pretence for 
ſaying, the general Turn of them is capable 
of any other. 


Theſe Obſervations are, I think, juſt; and 
the Evidence referred to in them, real; 
Though there may be People who will not 
accept of ſuch imperfect Information from 
Scripture. Some too have not Integrity and 
Regard enough to Truth, to attend to Evi- 
dence, which keeps the Mind in Doubt, 
perhaps Perplexity, and which is much of a 
different Sort from what they expected. And 
it plainly requires a Degree of Modeſty and 
| Fairneſs, beyond what every one has, for a 
Man to fay, not to the World, but to Him- 
lelf, that there is a real Appearance of ſome- 
what of great Weight in this Matter, though 
he is not able thoroughly to ſatisfy himſelf 
about it; but it ſhall have its Influence upon 
him, in Proportion to its appearing Reality 
and Weight. It is much more eaſy, and 
more falls in with the Negligence, Preſump- 
tion and Willfulneſs of the Generality, to de- 

2 termine 
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termine at once, with a decifive Air, There Cur ap. 
is nothing in it. The Prejudices ariſing from VII. 
that abſolute Contempt and Scorn, with which V 
this Evidence is treated in the World, I do 
not mention. For what indeed can be ſaid to 
Perſons, who are weak enough in their Un- 
derſtandings, to think This any Preſumption 
againſt it; or, if they do not, are yet weak 
enough in their Temper to be influenced, by 
ſuch Prejudices, upon ſuch a Subject. 


I ſhall now, SECONDLY, endeavour 
to give ſome Account of the general Argu- 
ment for the Truth of Chriſtianity, conſiſting 
both of the direct and circumſtantial Evi- 
dence, conſidered as making up one Argu- 
ment. Indeed to ſtate and examine this Ar- 
gument fully, would be a Work much be- 
yond the Compaſs of this whole Treatiſe : 
Nor is ſo much as a proper Abridgment of it 
to be expected here. Yet the preſent Subject 
requires to have ſome brief Account of it gi- 
ven. For it is the Kind of Evidence, upon 
which moſt Queſtions of Difficulty, in com- 
mon Practice, are determined : Evidence a- 
riſing from various Coincidences, which ſu 
port and confirm each other, and in this Man- 
ner prove, with more or leſs Certainty, the 
Point under Conſideration, And I chuſe to 
do it alſo : Firſt, becauſe it ſeems to be of 
the greateſt Importance, and not duly attend- 
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PAR x ed to by every one, that the Proof of Reve- 
II. lation is, not ſome direct and expreſs things 
culy, but a great Variety of circumſtantial 


things alio ; and that though each of theſe 
di:c&t and circumitantial things, is indeed 
to be conſidered ſeparately, yet they are 
afterwards to be joined together ; for that 
the proper Force of the Evidence conſiſts in 
the Reſult of thoſe ſeveral things, conſide- 
red in their Reſpects to each other, and 
united into one View: And in the next Place, 
becauſe it ſeems to me, that the matters of 
Fact here ſet down, which are acknowledged 
by Unbelievers, muſt be acknowledged by 
them alſo to contain together a Degree of E- 
vidence of great Weight, if they could be 
brought to lay theſe ſeveral things before them- 
ſelves diſtinctly, and then with Attention con- 
ſider them together; inſtead of that curſory 
Thought of them, to which we are famulia- 
riicd, For being familiariſed to the curſory 
Thought of things, as really hinders the 
Weight of them from being ſeen, as from ha- 
ving its due Influence upon Practice. 


The thing aſſerted, and the Truth of 


which is to be enquired into, is this: That 


over and above our Reaſon and Affections, 
which God has given us for the Information ot 
our judgment and the Conduct of our Lives, 
he has alſo, by external Revelation, given us 
an Account of Himſelf, and his moral Go- 

vernment 
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vernment over the World, implying a future C y ap, 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments ; z 7.e. hath VII. 
revealed the Syſtem of natural Religion : for * 
natural Religion may be externally ® revealed 
by God, as the ignorant may be taught it by 
Mankind, their Fellow-creatures——that God, 
I fay, has given us the Evidence of Reveha- 
tion, as well as the Evidence of Reaſon, to 
aſcertain this moral Syſtem ; together with an 
Account af a particular Diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence, which Reaſon could no way have 
diſcovered, and a particular Inſtitution of Re- 
ligion founded on it, for the Recovery of 
Mankind out of their preſent wretched Con- 
dition, and raiſing them to the Perfection and 
final Happineſs of their Nature, 


This Revelation, whether real or ſuppoſed, 
may be conſidered as wholly hiſtorical. For 
Prophecy is nothing but the Hiſtory of E- 
vents before they come to paſs: Doctrines 
alſo are Matters of Fact: and Precepts come 
under the fame Notion. And the general 
Deſign of Scripture, which contains in it 
this Revelation, thus conſidered as hiſtorical, 
may be ſaid to be, to give us an Account of 
the World, in this one fingle View, as God's 
Worid : by which it appears eſſentially diſtin- ; 
guiſhed from all other Books, ſo far as I have | 


found, except ſuch as are copied from it. It 7 
begins with an Account of God's Creation of | 
d p. 211, &c. 
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PARTthe World, in order to aſcertain, and diſtin- 
II. guiſh from all Others, Who is the Object of 
dur Worſhip, by what He has done: In or- 
der to aſcertain, who He is, concerning whoſe 
Providence, Commands, Promiſes and Threat- 

nings, this ſacred Book, all along, treats ; the 

Maker and Proprietor of the World, He whoſe 
Creatures we are, the God of Nature : In or- 

der likewiſe to diſtinguiſh him from the Idols 

of the Nations, which are either imaginary 
Beings, z. e. no Beings at all; or elſe Part of 

that Creation, the hiſtorical Relation of which | 

is here given. And St. John, not improba- 

bly, with an Eye to this Moſaic Account of 

the Creation, begins his Goſpel with an Ac- 

count of our Saviour's Præexiſtence, and 

that All things were made by bim; and with- 

out him was not any thing made that was 

| made * : agreeably to the Doctrine of St. 
Paul, that God created all things by Feſus 
Chr:iſt x. This being premiſed, the Scripture, 
taken together, ſeems to profeſs to contain a 
kind of an Abridgment of the Hiſtory of the 
World, in the View juſt now mentioned : 
that is, a general Account of the Condition 
of Religion and its - Profeſſors, during the 
Continuance of that Apoſtacy from God, 
and State of Wickedneſs, which it every 
where ſuppoſes the World to lie in. And 
this Account of the State of Religion, carries 


1 Joh. i. 3. * Eph. iii. . | 
with 
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with it ſome brief Account of the political Cu Ap. 
State of things, as Religion is affected by it. VII. 
Revelation indeed conſiders the common Af 
fairs of this World, and what is going on in 
it, as a mere Scene of Diſtraction; and can- 
not be ſuppoſed to concern itſelf with foretel- 
ling, at what Time, Rome or Babylon or 
Greece, or any particular Place, ſhould be the 
moſt conſpicuous Seat of that Tyranny and 
Diſſoluteneſs, which all Places equally aſpire 
to be; cannot, I ſay, be ſuppoſed to give 
zny Account of this wild Scene for its own 
Sake. But it ſeems to contgin fome very ge- 
neral Account of the chief Governments of 
the World, as the general State of Religion, 
has been, is, or ſhall be, affected by them, 
from the firſt Tranſgreſſion, and during the 
whole Interval of the World's continuing in 
its preſent State, to a certain future Period, 
ſpoken of both in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, very diſtinctly, and in great Variety of 
Expreſſion: The times of the reſtitution of all 
things | : When the myſtery of God ſhall be 
finiſhed, as he hath declared to his ſervants the 
prophets ® : When the Ged of heaven ſhall jet 
up a kingdom, which ſhall never be deſtroyed : 
And the kingdom ſhall not be left to other peo- 
ple a, as It is repreſented to be during this A- | | 
poſtacy, but Fudgment ſhall be given to 


Acts ili. 21. = Rev. x. 7. n ! 
| the 
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PAR Tthe ſaintse, and they ſhall reign? : And the 
Il. kingdom and dominion, and the greatneſs of 
ile kingdom under the whole heaven, ſhall be 


given to the people of the ſaints of the moſt 
High “. 


Upon this general View of the Scripture, 
I would remark, how great a Length of 
Time, the whole Relation takes up, near ſix 
thouſand Years of which are paſt : and how 
great a Variety of things it treats of ; the na- 
tural and moral Syſtem or Hiſtory of the 
World, including the Time when it was 
formed, all contained in the very firſt Book, 
and evidently written in a rude and unlearned 
Age ; and in ſubſequent Books, the various 
common and prophetick Hiſtory, and the par- 
ticular Diſpenſation of Chriſtianity. Now all 
this together gives the largeſt Scope for Criti- 
ciſm ; and for Confutation of what is capa- 
ble of being confuted, either from Reaſon, or 
from common Hiſtory, or from any Incon- 
ſiſtenc: in its ſeveral Parts. And it is a thing 
which deſerves, I think, to be mentioned, 
that whereas ſome imagine, the ſuppoſed 
Doubtfulneſs of the Evidence for Revelation 


implies a poſitive Argument that it is not true; 


it appears, on the contrary, to imply a poſi- 
tive Argument that it is true. For, could 
any common Relation, of ſuch Antiquity, 


„ Dan. vii. 22. P Rev. 4 Dan. vii. 
Extent, 
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Extent, and Variety (for in theſe things the Cy AP. 
Streſs of what I am now obſerving lies) be VII. 
propoſed to the Examination of the World: 
that it could not, in an Age of Knowledge 
and Liberty, be confuted, or ſhewn to have 
nothing in it, ,to the Satisfaction of reaſona- 
ble Men ; this would be thought a ſtrong pre- 
ſumptive Proof of its Truth. And indeed 
it muſt be a Proof of it, juſt in Proportion 
to the Probability, that if it were falſe, it 
might be ſhewn to be ſo: and this, I think, 
is ſcarce pretended to be ſhewn, but upon 
Principles and in Ways of arguing, which 
have been clearly obviated . Nor does it at 
all appear, that any Sett of Men who believe 
natural Religion, are of the Opinion, that 
Chriſtianity has been thus confuted. But to 
proceed: 


Together with the moral Syſtem of the 
World, the Old Teſtament contains a chrono- 
logical Account of the Beginning of it, and 
from thence, an unbroken Genealogy of Man- 
kind for many Ages before common Hiſtory 
begins; and carried on as much farther, as to 
make up a continued Thread of Hiſtory of 
the Length of between three and four thou- 
ſand Years. It contains an Account of God's 
making a Covenant with a particular Nation, 
that they ſhould be his People, and He would 


be 
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Pa R r be their God, in a peculiar Senſe ; of his of. 


II. 


ten interpoſing miraculouſly in their Affairs; 


UYV giving them the Promiſe, and, long after, the 


Poſſeſſion, of a particular Country; aſſuring 
them of the greateſt national Proſperity in 
it, if they would worſhip him, in Oppoki- 
tion to the Idols which the reſt of the World 
worſhipped, and obey his Commands ; and 
threatning them with unexampled Puniſh- 
ments, if they diſobyed him, and fell into 
the general Idolatry : inſomuch that this one 
Nation ſhould continue to be the Obſervation 
and the Wonder of all the World, It de- 
clares particularly, that God would ſcatter them 
among all people, from one end of the earth un- 
to the other : but that when they ſhould return 
unto the Lord their God, he would have com- 
paſſion upon them, and gather them from all 
the nations, whither he had ſcattered them : 
that Hrael ſhould be ſaved in the Lord, with 
an everlaſting ſalvation ; and not be aſhamed 
or confounded world without end. And as 
ſome of theſe Promiſes are conditional, others 
are as abſolute, as any thing can be expreſſed: 
That the Time ſhould come, when the people 


ſhould be all righteous, and inherit the land for 


ever : that though God would make a full end 


of all nations whither he had ſcattered them, 
yet would he not make a full ena of them : 


that he would bring again the captivity of his 
people Iſrael, and plant them upon their 2 
a 
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tells, that God would raiſe them up a particu- 
lar Perſon, in whom all his Promiſes ſhould 
finally be fulfilled ; the Meſſiah, who ſhould 
be, in an high and eminent Senſe, their a- 
nointed Prince and Saviour, This was fore- 
told in ſuch a Manner, as raiſed a general 
Expectation of ſuch a Perſon in the Nation, 
as appears from the New Teſtament, and is 
an acknowledged Fact; an Expectation of 
his coming at ſuch a particular Time, before 
any one appeared claiming to be That Perſon, 
and when there was no Ground for ſuch an 
ExpeQation but from the Prophecies : which 
Expectation, therefore, muſt in all Reaſon be 
preſumed to be explanatory of thoſe Prophe- 
cies, if there were any doubt about their 
Meaning. It ſeems moreover to foretell, that 
this Perſon ſhould be rejected by that Nation, 
to whom he had been ſo long promiſed, and 
though he was ſo much defired by them ©. And 
it expreſsly foretells, that he ſhould be the Sa- 
viour of the Gentiles ; and even that the Com- 
pletion of the Scheme, contained in this 
Book, and then begun, and in its Progreſs, 


Deut. xxviii. 64. Ch. xxx. 2, 3. If. xlv. 17. Ch. lx. 
21. Jer. xxx. 11. Ch. zlvi. 28. Amos ix. 15. Jer. xxxi. 
zo. . * If. vii. 14, 15. Ch. xlix. 5. Ch. liii. 

Lal. i. 10, 11. and Ch. iii. 
ſhould 


and they ſhould be no more pulled up out of C 
their land: that the ſeed of Iſrael ſhould not VII. 


ceaſe from being a nation for ever t. It fore 
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Pa RT ſhould be ſomewhat ſo great, that, in Com- 


pariſon with it, the Reſtoration of the Jews 


alone would be but of ſmall Account. I is 


a light thing that thou ſhouldeft be my ſervant 
to raiſe up the tribes of Jacob, and to reſtore 
the preſerved of Iſrael : I will alſo give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayſt be 
for ſalvation unto the end of the earth. And, 
In the laſt days, the mountain of the Lord's 
houſe ſhall be eſtabliſbed in the top of the moun- 
tains, and ſhall be exalted above the hills ; and 
all nations ſhall flow into it——for out of Zion 
ſhall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 


from Feruſalem. And he ſhall judge among 


the nations——and the Lord alone ſhall be ex- 
alted in that day, And the Idols he ſhall utterly 
aboliſb o. The Scripture farther contains an 
Account, that at the Time the Meſſiah was 
expected, a Perſon roſe up, in this Nation, 
claiming to be that Meſſiah, to be the Per- 
ſon, whom all the Prophecies referred to, and 
in whom they ſhould center : that he ſpent 
ſome Years in a continued Courſe of miracu- 
ious Works; and endued his immediate Diſ- 
ciples and Followers, with a Power of doing 
the fame, as a Proof of the Truth of that 


» Iſa. xlix. 6. Ch. ii. Ch. xi. Ch Ivi. 7. Mal. i. 11. 
To which mult be added, the other Prophecies of the like 
Kind, ſeveral in the New Teſtament, and very many in the 
Old; which deſcribe what ſhall be the Completion of the re- 
vealed Plan of Providence. | 


Religion, 
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Religion, which he commiſſioned them to Cy ap, 
publiſh: that, inveſted with this Authority VII. 
and Power, they made numerous Converts in WW | 
the remoteſt Countries, and ſettled and eſta- 
bliſhed his Religion in the World; to the 
End of which, che Scripture profeſſes to give 


a prophetick Account of the State of this Re- 
ligion amongſt Mankind. 


Let us now ſuppoſe a Perſon ntterly igno- 
rant of Hiſtory, to have all this related to him, q 
out of the Scripture, Or ſuppoſe ſuch an 
one, having the Scripture put into his hands, 
to remark theſe things in it, not knowing but 
that the Whole, even its civil Hiſtory, as well 
as the other Parts of it, might be, from Be- 
ginning to End, an intire Invention ; and to 
atk, What Truth was in it, and whether the 
Revelation here related, was real or a Fiction? 
And inſtead of a direct Anſwer, ſuppoſe bim, 
all at once, to be told the following confelt 


Facts; and then to uniie them into one 
View. 


Let him firſt be told, in how great a De- 
gree the Profeſſion and Eſtabliſhment of na- 
tural Religion, the Belief that there is one 
God to be worſhipped, that Virtue is his Law, 
and that Mankind ſhall be rewarded and pu- 
niſhed Hereafter, as they obey and diſobey it 
Here ; in how very great a Degree, I * 
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PART Profeſſion and Eſtabliſhment of this moral 
II. Syſtem in the World, is owing to the Reve- 
tion, whether real or ſuppoſed, contained in 
this Book: the Eſtabliſhment of this moral 
Syſtem, even in thoſe Countries which do not 
acknowledge the proper Authority of the 
Scripture * Let him be told alſo, what 
Number of Nations do acknowledge its pro- 

per Authority. Let him then take in the 
Conſideration, of what Importance Religion 

| is to Mankind. And upon theſe things, he 
might, I think, truly obſerve, that this ſup- 
ſed Revelation's obtaining and being received 
in the World, with all the Circumſtances and 
Effects of it, contidered together as one E- 
vent, is the moſt conſpicuous and important 
Event in the Story of Mankind: that a Book 
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of this Nature, and thus promulged and re- b 
commended to our Confideration, demands, f 
as if by a Voice from Heaven, to have its * 
Claims moſt ſeriouſly examined into: and p 


that, before ſuch Examination, to treat it 
with any Kind of Scoffing and Ridicule, is 7 
an Offence againſt natural Piety. But it is 1 
to be remembred, that how much ſoever the 
Eſtabliſhment of natural Religion in the ch 
World is owing to the Scripture-revelation, 


this does not deſtroy the Proof of Religion from of 
Reaſon; any more than the Proof of Eu- 0 


clid's Elements is deſtroyed, by a Man's know- rig 


* p. 319. ; 
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ing or thinking, that he ſhould never have Cy ap. 


ſeen the Truth of the ſeveral Propoſitions con- 


tained in it, nor had thoſe Propoſitions come (WW 


into his Thoughts, but for that Mathema- 
tician. 


Let ſuch a Perſon as we are ſpeaking of, 
be, in the next Place, informed, of the ac- 
knowledged Antiquity of the firſt Parts of 
this Book : And that its Chronology, its Ac- 
count of the Time when the Earth, and the 
ſeveral Parts of it, were firſt peopled with hu- 
man Creatures, is no way contradicted, but is 
really confirmed, by the natural and civil 
Hiſtory of the World, collected from com- 
mon Hiſtorians, from the State of the Earth, 
and from the late Invention of Arts and Sci- 
ences. And as the Scripture contains an un- 
broken Thread of common and civil Hiſtory, 
from the Creation to the Captivity, for be- 
tween three and four thouſand Years: Let the 
Perſon we are ſpeaking of be told in the next 
place, that this general Hiſtory, as it is not 
contradicted, but is confirmed by prophane 
Hiſtory as much as there would be reaſon to 
expect, upon Suppoſition of its Truth; fo 
there is nothing in the whole Hiſtory 27/e/f, 
to give any reaſonable Ground of Suſpicion, 
of its not being, in the general, a faithful 
and literally true Genealogy of Men, and Se- 
ties of things. I ſpeak here only of the com- 
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PAR x mon Scripture-hiſtory, or of the Courſe of 
II. ordinary Events related in it; as diſtinguiſhed 
from Miracles, and from the prophetick Hi- 
ſtory. In all the Scripture-narrations of this 

Kind, following Events ariſe out of foregoing 

Ones, as in all other Hiſtories. There appears 

| nothing related as done in any Age, not con- 
formable to the Manners of that Age: no- 
thing in the Account of a ſucceeding Age, 
which, one would ſay, could not be true, or 
was improbable, from the Account of things 
in the preceding one. There is nothing in 
the Characters, which would raiſe a Thought 
of their being feigned ; but all the internal 
Marks imaginable of their being real. It is 
to be added alſo, that mere Genealogies, bare 
Narratives of the Number of Years, which 
Perſons called by ſuch and ſuch Names lived, 
do not carry the Face of Fiction ; perhaps 
do carry ſome Preſumption of Veracity : and 
all unadorned Narratives, which have nothing 
to ſurprize, may be thought to carry ſome- 
what of the like Preſumption too. And the 
domeſtick and the political Hiſtory is plainly 
credible, There may be Incidents in Scrip- 
ture, which taken alone in the naked way 
they are told, may appear ſtrange ; eſpecially. 
to Perſons of other Manners, Temper, Edu- 
cation : But there are alſo Incidents of un- 
doubted Truth, in many or moſt Perſons 
Lives, which, in the ſame Circumſtances, 
| would 
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would appear to the full as ſtrange. There Cy ap. 
may be Miſtakes of Tranſcribers, there may VII. 
be other real or ſeeming Miſtakes, not eaſy to (4 WW 


be particularly accounted for : But there are 
certainly no more things of this Kind in the 
Scripture, than what were to have been ex- 
pected in Books of ſuch Antiquity ; and No- 
thing, in any wiſe, ſuthcient to diſcredit the 
general Narrative, Now, that a Hiſtory 
claiming to commence from the Creation, and 
extending in one continued Series, throug h fo 
great a Length of Time, and Variety of E- 
vents, ſhould have ſuch Appearances of Re- 
ality and Truth in its whole Contexture, is 
furely a very remarkable Circumſtance in its 


Favour. And as all this is applicable to the 


common Hiſtory of the New Teſtament ; fo 
there is a farther Credibility, and a very high 
one, given to it, by profane Authors : many 
of theſe writing of the ſame Times, and 
confirming the Truth of Cuſtoms and E- 
vents, which are incidentally as well as more 
purpoſely mentioned in it. And this Cre- 
dibility of the common Scripture-hiſtory, 
gives ſome Credibility to its miraculous Hi- 


ſtory : eſpecially as this is interwoven wich 


the common, ſo as that they imply each 
other, and both together make up one Re- 


lation. 
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Let it then be more particularly obſerved to 
this Perſon, that it is an acknowledged Mat- 


CV ter of Fact, which is indeed implied in the 


foregoing Obſervation, that there was ſuch a 
Nation as the Jews, of the greateſt Antiquity, 
whoſe Government and general Polity was 
founded on the Law, here related to be given 
them by Maſes as from Heaven: that natural 
Religion, though with Rites additional yet no 
way contrary to it, was their eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion, which cannot be ſaid of the Gentile 
World : and that their very Being as a Nation, 
depended upon their Ackowledgment of one 
God, the God of the Univerſe, For, fup- 
poſe in their Captivity in Babylon, they had 
gone over to the Religion of their Con- 
querors, there would have remained no Bond 
of Union, to keep them a diſtinct People. 
And whilft they were under their own Kings, 
in their own Country, a total Apoſtacy from 
God would have been the Diſſolution of their 
whole Government. They, in ſuch a Senſe, 
nationally acknowledged and worthipped the 
Maker of Heaven and Farth, when the reſt 
of the World were funk in Idolatry, as ren- 
dred them, in Fact, the peculiar People of 
God. And this fo remarkable an Eſtabliſh- 
ment and Preſervation of natural Religion a- 
mongſt them, ſeems to add ſome peculiar 
Credibility to the hiſtorical Evidence for the 

Miracles 
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Miracles of Mz/es and the Prophets: Becauſe Cy ap. 
theſe Miracles are a full ſatisfactory Account VII. 
of this Event, which plainly wants to be ac- LyyWW 


counted for, and cannot otherwiſe, 


Let this Perſon, ſuppoſed wholly ignorant 
of Hiſtory, be acquainted farther, that One 
claiming to be the Meſſiah, of Jewiſh Ex- 
traction, roſe up at the Time when this Na- 
tion, from the Prophecies abovementioned, 
expected the Meſſiah: that he was rejected, 
is it ſeemed to have been foretold he ſhould, 
by the Body of the People, under the Di- 
rection of their Rulers : that in the Courſe of 
a very few Years, he was believed on and ac- 
knowledged as the promiſed Meſſiah, by great 
Numbers among the Gentiles, agreeably to 
the Prophecies of Scripture, yet not upon the 
Evidence of Prophecy, but of Miracles 7, of 
which Miracles we alſo have ſtrong hiſtorical 
Evidence ; (by which I mean here no more 
than muſt be acknowledged by Unbelievers, 
tor let pious Frauds and Follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is abſurd to ſay they deſtroy, our 
Evidence of Miracles wrought in Proof of 
Chriſtianity * : ) that this Religion approving 
itſelf to the Reaſon of Mankind, and carry- 
ing its own Evidence with it, fo far as Reaſon 
is a Judge of its Syſtem, and being no way 
contrary to Reaſon, in thoſe Parts uf it n 
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PAR x require to be believed upon the mere Antho- 


rity of its Author; that this Religion, I ſay, 


gradually ſpread and ſupported itſelt, for ſome 


Bundred Years, not only without any Aſſiſt- 
ance from temporal Power, but under con- 
ſtant Ditcouragements, and often the bittereſt 
Periecutions from it; and then became the 
Religion of the World : that in the mean 
Time, the Jewiſh Nation and Government 
were deſtroyed, in a very remarkable Man- 
ner, and the People carried away captive and 
diſperſed through the moſt diſtant Countries ; 
in which State of Diſperſion, they have re- 
mained fiiteen hundred Years : and that they 
remain a numerous People, united amongſt 
themſelves, and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of the World, as they were in the Days of 
AZojes, by the Profeſſion of his Law; and 
every where looked upon in a Manner, 
which one ſcarce knows how diſtinctly to ex- 
preſs, but in the Words ot the prophetick 
Account of it, given fo many Ages before it 
came to pals ; Thou ſhalt become an aſtoniſb- 
ment, a froverb, end a by-word, among all 
nations whither the Lord all lead thee *. 


The Appearance of a ſtanding Miracle, in 
the Jeus remaining a diſtinct People in their 
Diſperſion, and the Confirmation which this 
vent appears to give to the Truth of Reve- 

Deut. xxv1'1. 27. 


lation ; 
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lation; may be thought to be anſwered, by Cy ae. 
their Religion's forbidding them Inter-marria- VII. 


ges with thoſe of any other, and preſcribing ,ywWw 


them a great many Peculiarities in their Food, 
by which they are debarred from the Means 
of incorporating with the People, in whoſe 
Countries they live. This is not, I think, a 
ſatisfactory Account of That which it pretends 
to account for, But what does it pretend to 
account for? The Correſpondence between 
this Event and the Prophecies ; or the Coinci- 
dence of both, with a long Diſpenſation of 
Providence of a peculiar Nature, towards that 
People formerly? No. It is only the Event 
itſelt, which is offered to be thus accounted 
for; which ſingle Event taken alone, abſtrac- 
ted from all ſuch Correſpondence and Coinci- 
dence, perhaps would not have appearer} mira- 
culous : but That Correſpondence and Coin- 
cidence may be fo, though the Event itſelf be 
ſuppoſed not. Thus the Concurrence of our 
Saviour's being born at Bethlehem, with a 
long foregoing Series of Prophecy and other 
Coincidences, 1s doubtleſs miraculous, the Se- 
ries of Prophecy, and other Coincidences, and 
the Event, being admitted : though the E- 
vent itſelf, his Birth at that Place, appears to 
have been brought about in a natural Way ; 
of which, however, no one can be certain. 


And 
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PART And as ſeveral of theſe Events ſeem, in 
II. ſome Degree expreſsly, to have verified the 
peophetick Hiſtory already: ſo likewiſe they 
may be conſidered farther, as having a pecu- 
liar Aſpect towards the full Completion of 
it; as affording ſome Preſumption that the 
Whole of it ſhall, one time or other, be ful- 
filled. Thus, that the Jeus have been fo 
wonderfully preſerved in their long and 
wide Diſperſion ; which is indeed the direct 
Fufilling of ſome Prophecies, but is now 
mentioned only as looking forward to ſome- 
what yet to come : that natural Religion 
came forth from Judea, and ſpread, in the 
Degree it has done over the World, before 
loſt in Idolatry ; which, together with ſome 
other things, have diſtinguiſhed that very 
Place, in like Manner, as the People of it 
are diſtinguiſhed : that this great Change of 
Religion over the Earth, was brought about 
under the Profeſſion and Acknowledgment, 
that Jeſus was the promiſed Meſſiah: Things 
of this Kind naturally turn the Thoughts of 
ſerious Men, towards the full Completion of 
the prophetick Hiſtory, concerning the final 
Reſtoration of that People ; concerning the 
Eſtabliſhment of the everlaſting Kingdom a- 
mong them, the Kingdom of the Meſſiah ; 
and the future State of the World, under this 
ſacred Government. Suck Circumſtances and 
Events 


for Chriſtianity. 


Events compared with theſe Prophecies, C nap. 
though no Completions of them, yet would VII, 
not, I think, be ſpoken of as Nothing in WWW 


the Argument, by a Perſon upon his firſt 
being informed of them. They fall in with 
the prophetick Hiſtory of things ſtill future, 
give it ſome additional Credibility, have the 
Appearance of being ſomewhat in Order to 
the full Completion of it. 


Indeed it requires a good Degree of Know- 
ledge, and great Calmneſs and Conſideration, 
to be able to judge, thoroughly, of the Evi- 
dence for the Truth of Chriſtianity, from 
that Part of the prophetick Hiſtory, which 
relates to the Situation of the Kingdoms of 
the World, and to the State of the Church, 
from the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity to the 
preſent Time. But it appears, from a gene- 
ral View of it, to be very material. And 
thoſe Perſons who have thoroughly examined 
it, and ſome of them were Men of the cool- 
eſt Tempers, greateſt Capacities, and leaſt li- 
ble to Imputations of Prejudice, inſiſt upon 
it as determinately concluſive. 


Suppoſe now a Perſon quite ignorant of 
Hiſtory, firſt to recolle& the Paſſages above- 

mentioned out of Scripture, without know- 
ing but that the Whole was a late Fiction, 


then to be informed of the correſpondent 
Facts 


PAR Facts now mentioned, and to unite them all 


Of the particular Evidence 


into one View: That the Profeſſion and Eſta- 


UV bliſhment of natural Religion in the World, 


is greatly owing, in different Ways, to this 
Book, and the ſuppoſed Revelation which it 
contains ; that it is acknowledged to be of the 
earlieſt Antiquity ; that its Chronology and 
common Hiſtory are intirely credible ; that 
this antient Nation, the Jeus, of whom it 
chiefly treats, appear to have been, in Fact, 
the People of God, in a diſtinguiſhed Senſe ; 
that, as there was a national Expectation a 
mongſt them, raiſed from the Prophecies, of 
a Meſſiah to appear at ſuch a Time, ſo one 
at this Time appeared claiming to be that 
Meſſiah; that He was rejected by this Na- 
tion; but received by the Gentiles, not upon 
the Evidence of Prophecy, but of Miracles; 
that the Religion he taught ſupported itſelf 
under the greateſt Difficulties, gained Ground, 
and at length became the Religion of the 
World; that in the mean Time the Jewiſh 
Polity was utterly deſtroyed, and the Nation 
diſperſed over the Face of the Earth ; that 
notwithftanding this, they have remained a 
diſtinct numerous People for ſo many Cen- 
turies, even to this Day ; which not only ap- 
pears to be the expreſs Completion of ſeveral 
Prophecies concerning them ; but alſo renders 
it, as one may ſpeak, a viſible and eaſy Poſ- 
fibility, that the Promiſes made to them as a 
Nation, 
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Nation, may yet be fulfilled. And to theſe Cu Ar. | 
acknowledged Truths, let the Perſon we have VII. 
been ſuppoſing, add, as I think he ought, WW 
whether every one will allow it or no, the 
obvious Appearances which there are, of the 
State of the World, in other Reſpects beſides 
what relates to the Fews, and of the Chri- 
ſtian Church, having ſo long anſwered, and 
ſtill anſwering to the prophetick Hiſtory. 
Suppoſe, I fay, theſe Facts ſet over againſt 
the things before mentioned out of the Scrip- 
ture, and ſeriouſly compared with them ; The 
joint View of both together, muſt, I think, 
appear of very great Weight to a conſiderate 
reaſonable Perſon : of much greater indeed, 
upon having them firſt laid before him, than 
is eaſy for us, who are fo familiariſed to 
them, to conceive, without ſome particular 
Attention for that Purpoſe. 


All theſe things, and the ſeveral Particu- 
lars contained under them, require to be di- 
ſtinctly and moſt throughly examined into; 
that the Weight of each may be judged of, 
upon ſuch Examination, and ſuch Conclu- 
hon drawn as reſults from their united Force. 
But this has not been attempted here. I 
have gone no farther than to ſhow, that the 
general imperfect View of them now given, 
the confeſt hiſtorical Evidence for Miracles, 

and 
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PART and the many obvious appearing Completions 


of Prophecy, together with the collateral 


WUYVY things * here mentioned, and there are ſeveral 


others of the like fort ; that all this together, 
which, being Fact, muſt be acknowledged 
by Unbelievers, amounts to real Evidence of 
ſomewhat more than human in this Matter : 
Evidence much more important, than care- 
leſs Men, who have been accuſtomed only 
to tranſient and partial Views of it, can ima- 
gine ; and indeed abundantly ſufficient to act 
upon. And theſe things, I apprehend, muſt 
be acknowledged by Unbelievers. For though 
they may ſay, they the hiſtorical Evidence 
of Miracles wrought in Atteſtation of Chri- 
ſtianity, is not ſufficient to convince them, 
chat ſuch Miracles were really wrought : they 
cannot deny, that there is ſuch hiſtorical E- 
vidence, it being a known matter of Fact, 
that there is. They may fay, the Confor- 
mity between the Prophecies and Events, is 
by accident : but there are many Inſtances, 
in which ſuch Conformity itſelf cannot be 
denied. They may ſay, with regard to ſuch 
Kind of collateral things as thoſe above- 
mentioned, that any odd accidental Events, 
without Meaning, will have a Meaning found 


o All the particular things mentioned in this chapter, not 


| reducible to the Head, of certain Miracles, or determinate 


Completions of Prophecy. See p. 345, 340. ; 
h | In 
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in them by fanciful People: and that ſuch CH Ap. 
as are fanciful in any one certain Way, will VII. 
make out a thouſand Coincidences, which 


ſeem to favour their peculiar Follies. Men, I 
ſay, may talk thus: But no one who is ſe- 
rious, can poſſibly think theſe things to be 
nothing, if he conſiders the Importance of 
collateral things, and even of leffer Circum- 
ſtances, in the Evidence of Probability, as 


diſtinguiſhed, in Nature, from the Evidence 


of Demonſtration, In many Caſes indeed it 
ſeems to require the trueſt Judgment, to de- 
termine with ExaCtneſs the Weight of cir- 
cumſtantial Evidence: but it is very often 
altogether as convincing, as That, which is 
the moſt expreſs and direct. 


This general View of the Evidence for 
Chriſtianity, conſidered as making one Ar- 
gument, may alſo ſerve to recommend to 
ſerious Perſons, to ſet down every thing, 
which they think may be of any real Weight 
at all in Proof of it, and particularly the 
many ſeeming Completions of Prophecy : 
and they will find, that, judging by the na- 
tural Rules, by which we judge of probable 
Evidence in common Matters, they amount 
to a much higher Degree of Proof, upon 
ſuch a joint Review, than could be ſuppoled 
upon conſidering them ſeparately, at different 


Times; how ſtrong ſoever the Proof might 
before 
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Pa R r before appear to them, upon ſuch ſeparate 


Views of it. For probable Proofs, by being 


added, not only increaſe the Evidence, but 


multiply it. Nor ſhould I difluade any one 
from ſetting down, what he thought made 
for the contrary Side. But then it is to be 
remembred, not in order to influence his 
Judgment, but his Practice, that a Miſtake 
on one fide, may be, in its Conſequences, 
much more dangerous, than a Miſtake on 
the other. And what Courſe is moſt ſafe, 
and what moſt dangerous, is a Conſideration 
thought very material, when we deliberate, 
not concerning Events, but concerning Con- 
duct in our temporal Affairs. To be influ- 
enced by this Conſideration in our Judg- 
ment, to believe or diſbelieve upon it, is in- 
deed as much Prejudice, as any thing what- 
ever. And, like other Prejudices, it operates 
contrary Ways, in different Men. For Some 
are inclined to believe, what they hope; and 


Others, what they fear. And it is manifeſt 


Unreaſonableneſs, to apply to Men's Paſſions 
in order to gain their Aſſent. Bat in Delibe- 
rations concerning Conduct, there is nothing 
which Reaſon more requires to be taken into 


the Accvunt, than the Importance of it. For, 


ſuppoſe it doubitul, what would be the Con- 
ſequence of acting in this, or in a contrary 
Manner: fill, that taking one Side could be 
attended with little or no bad Conſequence, 


A 


2 and 
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and taking the other might be attended with CH ap, 
the greateſt, muſt appear, to unprejudiced VII. 
Reaſon, of the higheſt Moment towards de 
termining, how we are to act. But the 
Truth of our Religion, like the Truth of 
common Matters, is to be judged of by all 
the Evidence taken together. And unleſs the 
whole Series of things which may be alledged 
in this Argument, and every particular thing 
in it, can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have 
been by Accident ; (for here the Streſs of the 
Argument for Chriſtianity lies ; ) then is the 
Truth of it proved : In like manner, as if in 
any common Caſe, numerous Events acknow- 
ledged, were to be alledged in Proof of any 
other Event diſputed ; the Truth of the diſ- 

ted Event would be proved, not only if any 
one of the acknowledged ones did of itſelf 
clearly imply it, but, though no one of them 
ſingly did fo, if the Whole of the acknow- 
ledged Events taken together, could not in 
Reaſon be ſuppoſed to have happened, unleſs 
the diſputed one were true. 


It is obvious, how much Advantage, the 
Nature of this Evidence gives to thoſe Per- 
ſons, who attack Chriſtianity, eſpecially in 
Converſation, For it is eaſy to ſhew, in a 
ſhort and lively Manner, that ſuch and ſuch 
things are liable to Objection, that this and 
another thing, is of little Weight in itſelf ; 

D d but 
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PAR T but impoſſible to ſhew, in like Manner, the 
II. united Force of the whole Argument in one 
View. 


However, Laſtly, as it has been made ap- 
pear, that there is no Preſumption againſt a 
Revelation as miraculous ; that the general 
Scheme of Chriſtianity, and the principal Parts 
of it, are conformable to the experienced 
Conſtitution of things, and the Whole per- 
fectly credible : So the Account now given of 
the poſitive Evidence for it, ſhews, that this 
Evidence is ſuch, as, from the Nature of it, 
cannot be deſtroyed ; though it ſhould be 
leſſened. 


403 


CHAP. VII 


| Of the Objections which may be made 
| againſt arguing from the Analog y 
| of Nature, to Religion. 


| F every one would conſider, with ſuch CH ae. 
Attention as they are bound, even in VIII. 
Point of Morality, to confider, what they WWW 
judge and give Characters of; the Occaſion 
of this Chapter would be, in ſome good 
Meaſure at leaſt, ſuperſeded. But ſince this 
is not to be expected; for ſome we find do | 
not concern themſelves to underſtand even | 
what they write againſt : Since this Treatiſe, [ 
in common with moſt others, lies open to Ob- | 
jections, which may appear very material to 
thoughtful Men at firſt fight; And, befides 
That, ſeems peculiarly liable to the Objec- 
tions, of ſuch as can judge without thinking, | 
and of ſuch as can cenſure without judging ; 
it may not be amiſs to ſet down the chief of | 
theſe Objections which occur to me, and 
conſider them to their Hands. And they | 
are ſuch as theſe ; | 
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That it is a poor thing to ſolve Difficul- 
ties in Revelation, by ſaying, that there 
are the ſame in Natural Religion ; when 
what is wanting is to clear both of them, 
of theſe their common, as well as other 
their reſpeftive, Difficulties: But that it is 
a ſtrange Way indeed of convincing Men 
of the Obligations of Religion, to ſhew 
them, that they have as little Reaſon for 
their worldly Purſuits : And a ſtrange Way 
of vindicating the Juſtice and Goodneſs of 
the Author of Nature, and of removing 
the ObjeQions againſt both, to which the 
Syſtem of Religion lies open, to ſhew, 
that the like Objections lie againſt natural 
Providence; a way of anſwering Objecti- 
ons againſt Religion, without ſo much as 
pretending to make out, that the Syſtem of 
it, or the particular things in it objected a- 
gainſt, are_reaſonable——eſpecially, per- 
haps ſome may be inattentive enough to 
add, muſt this be thought ſtrange, when 
it is confeſſed that Analogy is no Anſwer to 
ſuch Objections: That when this Sort of 
Reaſoning is carried to the utmoſt length 
it can be imagined capable of, it will yet 
leave the Mind in a very unſatisfied State: 


And that it muſt be unaccountable Igno- 


rance of Mankind, to imagine they will 
cc be 
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« he prevailed with to forego their preſent Cy ap. 
« Intereſts and Pleaſures, from Regard to Re- VIII. 


« ligion, upon doubtful Evidence.“ 


Now, as plauſible as this Way of talking 
may appear, that Appearance will be found 
in a great Meaſure owing, to Halt-views, 
which ſhew but Part of an Object, yet ſhew 
That indiſtinctly; and to undeterminate 
Language. By theſe Means weak Men are 
often deceived by others, and iudicrous Men, 
by themſelves. And even thoſe, who are ſe- 
rious and conſiderate, cannot always readily 
diſintangle, and at once clearly ſce through 
the Perplexities, in which Subjects theinſelves 
are involved ; and which are heightened by 
the Deficiencies and the Abuſe of Words, 
To this latter ſort of Perſons, the following 
Reply to each Part cf this Objection ſeverally, 
may be of ſome Aſſiſtance; as it may alſo 
tend a little to ſtop and ſilence Others. 


Firſt, The thing wanted, i. e. what Men 
require, is to have all Difficulties cleared. And 
this is, or at leaſt for any thing we know to 
the contrary, it may be, the ſame, as requi- 
ring to comprehend the divine N ature, and 
the whole Plan of Providence from everlaſt- 
ing to everlaſting. But it hath always been 
allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged, 


to what is diſputed. And it is in no other 
| 2 d 3 Senſe 
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PAR TSenſe a poor thing, to argue from natural Re- 


ligion to revealed, in the Manner found 


WYV Fault with, than it is to argue in numberleſs 


other ways of probable Deduction and Infe- 
rence, in Matters of Conduct, which we are 
continually reduced to the Neceſſity of doing, 
Indeed the Epithet poor, may be applied, I 
fear as properly, to great Part or the whole of 
human Life, as it is to the things mentioned 
in the Objection. Is it not a poor thing, for 
a Phyſician to have fo little Knowledge in 
the Cure of Diſeaſes, as even the moſt emi- 
nent have? To act upon Conjecture and 
Gueſs, where the Life of Man is concerned ? 
Undoubtedly it is : but not in Compariſon of 
having no Skill at all in that uſeful Art, and 
being obliged to act wholly in the Dark. 


Further: ſince it is as unreaſonable, as it 
is common, to urge Objections againſt Reve- 
lation, which are of equal Weight againſt 
natural Religion ; and Thoſe who do this, if 
they are not confuſed Themſelves, deal un- 
fairly with Others, in making it ſeem, that 
they are arguing only againſt Revelation, or 
particular Doctrines of it, when in Reality 
they are arguing againſt moral Providence; it 
is a thing of Conſequence to (ſhow, that ſuch 
Objections are as much levelled againſt natu- 
ral Religion, as againſt revealed. And Ob- 
jections, which are equally applicable to both, 

are 
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are properly ſpeaking anſwered, by its being Cy a». 
ſhown that they are fo, provided the former VIII. 
be admitted to be true. And without taking 
in the Conſideration how diſtinctly This is ad- 
mitted, it is plainly very material to obſerve, 

that as the things objected againſt in natural 
Religion, are of the ſame Kind with what is 
certain Matter of Experience in the Courſe 

of Providence, and in the Information which 

God affords us concerning our temporal Inte- 

reſt under his Government; ſo the Objecti- 

ons againſt the Syſtem of Chriſtianity and the 
Evidence of it, are of the very ſame Kind 

with Thoſe which are made againſt the Sy- 

ſtem and Evidence of natural Religion. How- 

ever, the Reader upon Review may ſee, that 

moſt of the Analogies inſiſted upon, even in 

the latter Part of this Treatiſe, do not neceſ- 

farily require to have more taken for granted 
than is in the former ; that there is an Author 

of Nature, or natural Governor of the World : 

and Chriſtianity | is vindicated, not from its A- 
nalogy to natural Religion, but chiefly, from 

its Analogy to the experienced Conſtitution of 
Nature. 
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Secondly, Religion is a practical thing, and 
conſiſts in ſuch a determinate Courſe of Life; 
as being what there is Reaſon to think, is 
commanded by the Author of Nature, and 
will, upon the whole, be our Happineſs un- 
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P a R x der His Government. Now if Men can be 


convineed, that they have the like Reaſon to 


GUY V believe this, as to believe, that taking Care of 


their temporal Affairs will be to their Advan- 
tage; ſuch Conviction cannot but be an Ar. 
gument to them for the Practice of Religion. 
And if there be really any Reaſon for believing 
one of theſe, and endeavouring to preſerve 
Life, and ſecure ourſelves the Neceſſaries and 
Conveniencies of it: Then there is Reaſon alſo 
for believing the other, and endeavouring to 
ſecure the Intereſt it propoſes to us. And if 
the Intereſt, which Religion propoſes to us, 
be infinitely greater than our whole temporal 
Intereſt ; then there muſt be proportionably 
greater Reaſon, for endeavouring to ſecure one, 
than the other : fince, by the Suppoſition, the 
Probability of our ſecuring one, is equal to 
the Probability of our ſecuring the other. 
T his ſeems plainly unanſwerable ; and has a 
Tendency to influence fair Minds, who con- 
ſider what our Condition really is, or upon 
what Evidence we are naturally appointed to 
act; and who are diſpoſed to acquieſce in the 
Terms upon which we live, and attend to and 
follow That practical Inſtruction, whatever it 
be, which is afforded us. 


But the chief and proper Force of the Ar- 
gument referred to in the Objection, lies in 
another Place. For, it is ſaid that the * 

0 
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of Religion is involved in ſuch inextricable C uae. 
Difficulties, as to render it doubtful ; and that VIII. | 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that if it were true, it WW 5 
would be left upon doubtful Evidence. Here 
then, over and above the Force of each par- 

ticular Difficulty or Objection, theſe Difficul- 
ties and Objections taken together, are turned 
into a poſitive Argument againſt the Truth of l 
Religion: which Argument would ſtand thus. 
If Religion were true, it would not be left 
doubtful, and open to Objections to the De- 
gree in which it is: therefore that it is thus 
left, not only renders the Evidence of it 
weak, and leſſens its Force, in Proportion to 
the Weight of ſuch Objections; but alſo 
ſhews it to be falſe, or is a general Preſump- 
tion of its being ſo. Now the Obſervation, 
that from the natural Conſtitution and Courſe 
of things, we muſt in our temporal Concerns, 
almoſt continually, and in Matters of great 
Conſequence, act upon Evidence of a like 
Kind and Degree to the Evidence of Reli- 
gion; is an Anſwer to this Argument: be- 
cauſe it ſhews, that it is according to the 
Conduct and Character of the Author of Na- 
ture, to appoint we ſhould act upon Evidence 
like to That, which this Argument preſumes 
He cannot be ſuppoſed to appoint we ſhould 
act upon: It is an Inſtance, a general one 
made up of numerous particular ones, of ſome- 
what in His Dealing with us, ſimilar to what 

18 
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PARTis faid to be incredible. And as the Force of 


this Anſwer lies merely in the Parallel, which 


VV there is between the Evidence for Religion 


and for our temporal Conduct; the Anſwer is 
equally juſt and concluſive, whether the Pa- 
rallel be made out, by ſhewing the Evidence 
of the former to be higher, or the Evidence of 
the latter to be lower. 


Thirdly, The Deſign of this Treatiſe is 
not to vindicate the Character of God, but to 
ſhew the Obligations of Men : It is not to 
juſtify His Providence, but to ſhew what be- 
longs to Us to do. Theſe are two Subjects, 
and ought not to be confounded. And though 
they may at length run up into each other, 
yet Obſervations may immediately tend to 
make out the latter, which do not appear, by 
any immediate Connection, to the Purpoſe of 
the former; which is leſs our Concern than 
many ſeem to think. For, 1ſt. It is not ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould juſtify the Diſpenſations of 
Providence againſt Objections, any farther 
than to ſhew, that the things objected againſt 
may, for ought we know, be conſiſtent with 
Jaſtice and Goodneſs. Suppoſe then, that 
there are things in the Syſtem of this World, 
and Plan of Providence relating to it, which 
taken alone would be unjuſt : yet it has been 
ſhewn unanſwerably, that if we could take 
in the Reference, which theſe things 2 

ve 
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have, to other things preſent, paſt and to Cy ay. 
come; to the — Scheme, which the VIII. 


things objected againſt are Parts of; theſe VV 

very things might, for ought we know, be 

found to be, not only conſiſtent with Juſtice, 

but Inſtances of it. Indeed it has been ſhewn, 

by the Analogy of what we ſee, not only 

poſſible that this may be the Caſe, but credi- 

ble that it is. And thus Objections, drawn 

from ſuch things, are anſwered, and Provi- 

dence is vindicated, as far as Religion makes 

its Vindication neceſſary. Hence it appears, 

2dly, that Objections againſt the divine Juſ- 

tice and Goodneſs are not endeavoured to be 

removed, by ſhewing that the like Objec- 

tions, allowed to be really concluſive, lie a- 

gainſt natural Providence: but thoſe Object- 

tions being ſuppoſed and ſhewn not to be 

concluſive, the things objected againſt, con- 

ſidered as Matters of Fact, are farther ſhewn 

to be credible, from their Conformity to the 

Conſtitution of Nature; for Inſtance, that 

God will reward and puniſh Men for their 

Actions Hereafter, from the Obſervation, that 

He does reward and puniſh them for their 

Actions Here, And this, I apprehend, is 

of Weight, And I add, 3dly, It would be 

of Weight, even though ſe Objections 

were not anſwered, For, there being the 

Proof of Religion above ſet down; and Re- 

ligion implying ſeveral Facts; for Inſtance 
again, 
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PART 


again, the Fact laſt mentioned, that God will 
reward and puniſh Men for their Actions 


WY V Hereafter ; the Obſervation that his preſent 


Method of Government is by Rewards and 
Puniſhments, ſhews That future Fact not to 
be incredible: whatever Objections Men may 
think they have againſt it, as unjuſt or un- 
merciful, according to their Notions of Juſ- 
tice and Mercy ; or as improbable from their 
Belief of Neceſſity. I ſay, as improbable : 
for it is evident no Objection againſt it, as un- 
juſt, can be urged from Neceflity ; fince this 
Notion as much deſtroys Injuſtice, as it does 
Juſtice. Then 4thly, Though Objections a- 
gainſt the Reaſonableneſs of the Syſtem of 
Religion, cannot indeed be anſwered without 
entring into Conſideration of its Reaſonable- 
neſs; yet Objections againſt the Credibility or 
Truth of it, may. Becauſe the Syſtem of 
it is reducible into what is properly Matter of 
Fact: And the Truth, the probable Truth, 
of Facts, may be ſhewn without Conſiderati- 
on of their Reaſonableneſs. Nor is it neceſ- 
fary, though, in ſome Caſes and Reſpects, it 
is highly uſeful and proper, yet it is not ne- 
ceſſary, to give a Proof of the Reaſonableneſs 
of every Precept injoined us, and of every 
particular Difpenſation of Providence, which 
comes into the Syſtem of Religion. Indeed 
the more throughly a Perſon of a right Diſ- 


poſition is convinced of the Perfection of the 
divine 
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divine Nature and Conduct, the farther he CH ay. 
will advance towards that Perfection of Reli- VIII. 
gion, which St. Fohn* ſpeaks of. But the WW 
general Obligations of Religion are fully made 

out, by proving the Reaſonableneſs of the 
Practice of it. And that the Practice of Re- 

ligion is reaſonable, may be ſhewn, though 

no more could be proved, than that the Syſtem 

of it may be ſo, for ought we know to the 

contrary : and even without entring into the 
diſtinſt Conſideration of this, And from 
hence, 5thly, It is eaſy to ſee, that though 

the Analogy of Nature is not an immediate 
Anſwer to ObjeQtions againſt the Wiſdom, 

the Juſtice or Goodneſs, of any Doctrine or 
Precept of Religion : yet it may be, as it is, 

an immediate and direct Anſwer to what is 

really intended by ſuch Objections; which is, 

to ſhew that the things objected againſt are in- 
credible. | 


Fourthly, It is moſt readily acknowledged, 
that the foregoing Treatiſe is by no means fa- 
tisfactory; very far indeed from it: But fo 
would any natural Inſtitution of Life appear, 
if reduced into a Syſtem, together with its 
Evidence. Leaving Religion out of the Caſe, 
Men are divided in their Opinions, Whether 
our Pleaſures overbalance our Pains: And 
Whether it be, or be not, eligible to live in 


* 1 Joh. iv. 18. 


this 


what they wiſh it, plainly forget the very 
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Pa x x this World. And were all ſuch Controverſies 
II. ſettled, which perhaps, in Speculation, would 
ie found involved in 
were it determined upon the Evidence of Rea- 


great Difficulties; and 


ſon, as Nature has determined it to our 
Hands, that Life is to be preſerved : Yet ſtill, 
the Rules which God has been pleaſed to af- 
ford us, for eſcaping the Miſeries of it and ob- 
taining its Satisfactions, the Rules, for In- 
ſtance, of preſerving Health and recovering it 
when loſt, are not only fallible and precarious, 
but very far from being exact. Nor are we 
informed by Nature, in future Contingencies 
and Accidents, ſo as to render it at all cer- 
tain, what is the beſt Method of managing 
our Affairs. What will be the Succeſs of our 
temporal Purſuits, in the common Senſe of 
the Word Succeſs, is highly doubtful. And 
what will be the Succeſs of them, in the pro- 
per Senſe of the Word; i. e. what Happineſs 
or Enjoyment we ſhall obtain by them, is 
doubttul in a much higher Degree. Indeed 
the unſatisfactory Nature of the Evidence, 
with which we are obliged to take up, in the 
daily Courſe of Life, is ſcarce to be expreſſed. 
Yet Men do not throw away Life, or diſre- 
Bon the Intereſts of it, upon Account of this 
oubtfulneſs. The Evidence of Religion 
then being admitted real, thoſe who object a- 
gainſt it, as not ſatisfactory, 7, e. as not being 


Condition 
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Condition of our Being: For Satisfaction, in CHAp. 
this Senſe, does not belong to ſuch a Crea- VIII. 
ture as Man. And, which is more material, WW 
they forget alſo the very Nature of Religion. 
— Religion preſuppoſes, in all thoſe who 
will embrace it, a certain D of Integri 
and Honeſty ; which it 1 
whether Men have or not, and to exerciſe in 
ſuch as have it, in order to its Improvement. 
Religion hy car this as much, and in the 
ſame Senſe, as ſpeaking to a Man, preſuppoſes 1 
he underſtands the Language in which you : 
ſpeak ; or as Warning a Man of any Danger, | 
8 that he hath ſuch a Regard to 
imſelf, as that he will endeavour to avoid 
it. And therefore the Queſtion is not at all, 
Whether the Evidence of Religion be ſatiſ- 
factory; but Whether it be, in Reaſon, ſuf- 
ficient to prove and diſcipline That Virtue, 
which it preſuppoſes. Now the Evidence of 
it is fully ſufficient for all thoſe Purpoſes of 
Probation ; how far ſoever it is from being 
ſatisfactory, as to the Purpoſes of Curioſity, 
or any other : and indeed it anſwers the Pur- 
ſes of the former in ſeveral Reſpects, which 
it would not do, if it were as overbearing as | 
is required, One might add farther; that 
Whether the Motives or the Evidence for 
any Courſe of Action be ſatisfactory, mean- 
ing here by that Word, what ſatisfies a Man, 
that ſuch a Courſe of Action will in mon bs 
or 
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ParT for his Good; this need never be, and 1 
II. think, ſtrictly ſpeaking, never is, the practi- 

aal Queſtion in common Matters. But the 


practical Queſtion in all Caſes, is, Whether 
the Evidence for a Courſe of Action be ſuch, 


as, taking in all Circumſtances, makes the 


Faculty within us, which is the Guide and 
Judge of Conduct, determine that Courſe of 
Action to be prudent. Indeed Satisfaction 
that it will be for our Intereſt or Happineſs, 
abundantly determines an Action to be pru- 
dent : But Evidence almoſt infinitely lower 
than this, determines Actions to be fo too; 
even in the Conduct of every Day. 


Fifthly, As to the Objection concerning 
the Influence which this Argument, or any 
Part of it, may or may not, be expected to 
have upon Men; I obſerve, as above, that 
Religion being intended for a Trial and Exer- 
ciſe of the Morality of every Perſon's Cha- 
rafter, who is a Subject of it; And there be- 
ing, as I have ſhewn, ſuch Evidence for it, as 
is ſufficient, in Reaſon, to influence Men to 
embrace it: To object, that it is not to be 
imagined Mankind will be influenced by ſuch 
Evidence, is nothing to the Purpoſe of the 
foregoing Treatiſe. For the Purpoſe of it is 
not to enquire, what Sort of Creatures Man- 
kind are ; but what, the Light and Know- 
> See Diſſert. II. 
ledge, 
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ledge, which is afforded them, requires they Cx ap. 
ſhould be: to ſhew how, in Reaſon, they VIII. 
ought to behave ; not bow, in Fact, they 


will behave. This depends upon themſelves, 
and is their own Concern ; the perſonal Con- 
cern of each Man in particular. And how 
litle Regard the Generality have to it, Ex- 
perience indeed does too fully ſhew. But Re- 
ligion, conſidered as a Probation, has had its 
End upon all Perſons, to whom it has been 
propoſed with Evidence ſufficient in Reaſon 
to influence their Practice: For by this Means 
they have been put into a State of Probation ; 
let them behave as they will in it. And thus, 
not only Revelation, but Reaſon alſo, reaches 
us, that by the Evidence of Religion being 
lad before Men, the Deſigns of Providence 
are carrying on, not only with regard to 
thoſe who will, but likewiſe with regard to 
thoſe who will not, be influenced by it 
However, Laſtly, The Objection here re- 
ferred to, allows the things inſiſted upon in 
this Treatiſe to be of ſome Weight: Andif 
ſo, it may be hoped it will have ſome In- 
fluence. And if there be a Probability that 
it will have any at all, there is the ſame Rea- 
ſon in Kind, though not in Degree, to lay it 
before Men, as there would be, if it were 
likely to have a greater Influence. 
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PART And farther, I defire it may be conſidered, 


with reſpect to the Whole of the foregoing 


UV Objections, that in this Treatiſe I have argued 


upon the Principles of Others ©, not my own: 
and have omitted what I think true, and of 
the utmoſt Importance, becauſe by Others 
thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus I 
have argued upon the Principles of the Fata- 
liſts, which I do not believe: and have omit- 
ted a thing of the utmoſt Importance which 
I do believe, the moral Fitneſs and Unfitneſs 
of Actions, prior to all Will whatever; which 
I apprehend as certainly to determine the di- 
vine Conduct, as ſpeculative Truth and Falſe- 
hood neceſſarily determine the divine Judg- 
ment. Indeed the Principle of Liberty and 
That of moral Fitneſs fo force themſelves up- 
on the Mind, that Moraliſts, the Ancients as 
well as Moderns, have formed their Language 
upon it. And probably it may appear in 
mine : though I have endeavoured to avoid 
it ; and in order to avoid it, have ſometimes 
been obliged to expreſs myſelf in a Manner, 
which will appear ſtrange to ſuch as do not 
obſerve the Reaſon for it : But the general 


© By arguing upon the Principles of Others, the Reader will 
obſerve is meant; not proving any thing from thoſe Princt- 
ples, but rotwithſtanding them. Thus Religion is proved, 
not from the Opinion of Neceſſity ; which is abſurd : But, 
5 or even though That Opinion were admitted 
to QC true. 


2 Argu- 
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Argument here purſued, does not at all ſup- Cy ap, 
„ poſe, or proceed upon, theſe Principles. Now, VIII. 


5 theſe two abſtract Principles of Liberty and 
moral Fitneſs being omitted, Religion can be 
: conſidered in no other View, than merely as 
f a Queſtion of Fact: And in this View, it is 
i here conſidered. It is obvious, that Chriſtia- 


| nity, and the Proof of it, are both hiſtorical, 
And even natural Religion is, properly, a 
Matter of Fact. For, that there is a righte- 

ous Governor of the World, is fo : And this 
Propoſition contains the general Syſtem of 
natural Religion. But then, ſeveral abſtract 
Truths, and in particular thoſe two Principles, 

are uſually taken into Conſideration in the 
Proof of it: Whereas it is here treated of 

only as a Matter of Fact. To explain this: 

That the three Angles of a Triangle are equal 3 

to two right ones, is an abſtract Truth: but | 


that they appear ſo to our Mind, is only a 
Matter of Fact. And this laſt muſt have | 
been admitted, if any thing was, by thoie 1 
ancient Scepticks, who would not have ad- | 
mitted the former ; but pretended to doubt, | 
Whether there were any ſuch thing as Truth, | 
or Whether we could certainly depend upon 
our Faculties of Underſtanding for the Know- | 
ledge of it, in any Caſe, So likewiſe, that | 
there is, in the Nature of things, an original | 
Standard of Right and Wrong in Actions, in- | 
dependent upon all Will, but which un- | 
Ee 2 alterably 


Of Objections againſt arguing, from 


PART alterably determines the Will of God, to ex- 


erciſe That moral Government over the 


World which Religion teaches, 7. e. finally 


and upon the whole to reward and puniſh 
Men reſpectively as they act right or wrong; 
this Aſſertion contains an abſtract Truth, as 
well as Matter of Fact. But ſuppoſe in the 
preſent State, every Man, without Excep- 
tion, was rewarded and puniſhed, in exact 
Proportion, as he followed or tranſgreſſed That 
Senſe of Right and Wrong, which God has 
implanted in the Nature of every Man: this 
would not be at all an abract Truth, but 
only a Matter of Fact. And though this 
Fact were acknowledged by every one; yet 
the very ſame Difficulties might be raiſed, as 
are now, concerning the abſtract Queſtions of 
Liberty and moral Fitneſs: And we ſhould 
have a Proof, even the certain one of Expe- 
rience, that the Government of the World 
was perfectly moral, without taking in the 
Conſideration of thoſe Queſtions: and this 
Proof would remain, in what way ſoever 
they were determined. And thus, God ha- 
ving given Mankind a moral Faculty, the Ob- 
ject of which is Actions, and which naturally 
approves ſome Actions as Right and of Good- 
delert, and condemns others as Wrong, and 
of Ill-deſert; that He will, finally and upon 
the whole, reward the former and puniſh the 
latter, is not an Aſſertion of an abſtract Truth, 

but 


the Analogy of Nature, to Religion. 


but of what is as meer a Fact, as his doing ſoCn ap. 
at preſent would be. This future Fact I have, VIII. 
not indeed proved with the Force with which ww 


it might be proved, from the Principles of 
Liberty and moral Fitneſs ; but without them 
have given a really concluſive practical Proof 
of it, which is greatly ſtrengthened by the 
general Analogy of Nature: a Proof, eaſily 
cavilled at, eaſily ſhewn not to be demon- 
ſtrative, for it is not offered as ſuch ; but im- 
poſſible, I think, to be evaded or anſwered. 
And thus the Obligations of Religion are 
made out, excluſively of the Queſtions con- 
cerning Liberty and moral Fitneſs; which 
have been perplexed with Difficulties and ab- 
ſtruſe Reaſonings, as every thing may. 


Hence therefore may be obſerved diſtinctly, 
what is the Force of this Treatiſe, It will 
be, to ſuch as are convinced of Religion up- 
on the Proof ariſing out of the two laſt men- 
tioned Principles, an additional Proof and a 
Confirmation of it : To ſuch as do not admit 
thoſe Principles, an original Proof of it, and 
a Confirmation of that Proof. Thoſe who 
believe, will here find the Scheme of Chri- 
ſtianity cleared of Objections, and the Evi- 
dence of it in a peculiar Manner ſtrengthened: 
Thoſe who do not believe, will at leaſt be 
ſhewn the Abſurdity of all Attempts to prove 


« p. 167, &c. Ts 
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PAR T Chriſtianity falſe, the plain undoubted Credi. 


bility of it ; and, I hope, a good deal more. 


And thus, though ſome perhaps may ſeri- 
oufly think, that Analogy as here urged, has 
too great Streſs laid upon it; and Ridicule, 
unanſwerable Ridicule, may be applied, to 
ſhew the Argument from it in a diſadvantage- 

ous Light : yet there can be no Queſtion, but 
that it is a real one, For Religion, both na- 
tural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
Facts ; Analogy, being a Confirmation of all 
Facts to which it can be applied, as it is the 
only Proof of moſt, cannot but be admitted 
by every one to be a material thing, and truly 
of Weight on the Side of Religion, both na- 
tural and revealed : And it ought to be parti- 
cularly regarded by ſuch as profeſs to follow 


Nature, and to be leſs ſatisfied with abſtract 
Reaſonings. 


C O N- 


CONCLUSION. 


HATEVER Account may be given, PAR - 


of the ſtrange Inattention and Diſ- 


regard, in ſome Ages and Countries, to a 


Matter of ſuch Importance as Religion; it 
would, before Experience, be incredible, that 
there ſhould be the like Diſregard in thoſe, 
who have had the moral Syſtem of the World 
laid before them, as it is by Chriſtianity, and 
often inculcated upon them: Becauſe this 
moral Syſtem carries in it a good Degree of 
Evidence for its Truth, upon its being barely 
propoſed to our Thoughts. There is no Need 
of abſtruſe Reaſonings and Diſtinctions, to 
convince an unprejudiced Underſtanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the 
World, and will judge it in Righteouſneſs ; 
though they may be neceſſary to anſwer ab- 
ſtruſe Difficulties, when once ſuch are raiſed: 
When the very Meaning of thoſe Words, 
which expreſs moſt intelligibly the general 
Doctrine of Religion, is pretended to be un- 
certain ; and the clear Truth of the thing it- 
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Par r ſelf is obſcured, by the Intricacies of Specu- 


lation. But to an unprejudiced Mind, ten 
thouſand thouſand Inſtances of Deſign, can- 
not but prove a Deſigner. And it is intui- 
tively manifeſt, that Creatures ought to live 
under a dutiful Senſe of their Maker ; and 
that Juſtice and Charity muſt be his Laws, to 
Creatures whom He has made ſocial, and 
placed in Society. Indeed the Truth of re- 
vealed Religion, peculiarly ſo called, is not 
ſelf-evident ; but requires external Proof, in 
order to its being received. Yet Inattention, 
among Us, to revealed Religion, will be found 
to imply the ſame diſſolute immoral Temper 
of Mind, as Inattention to natural Religion : 
Becauſe, when both are laid before us, in the 
Manner they are in Chriſtian Countries of 
Liberty ; our Obligations to inquire into both, 
and to embrace both upon Suppoſition of their 
Truth, are Obligations of the ſame Nature. 
For, Revelation claims to be the Voice of 
God : and our Obligation to attend to His 
Voice, is, ſurely, moral in all Caſes. And 
as it is inſiſted, that its Evidence is concluſive, 
upon thorough Confideration of it; ſo, it of- 
fers itſelf to us with manifeſt obvious Ap- 
pearances of having ſomething more than 
human in it, and therefore in all Reaſon re- 
quires, to have its Claims moſt ſeriouſly exa- 
mined into. It is to be added, that though 
Light and Knowledge, in what Manner ſo- 

| ever 
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ever afforded us, is equally from God; yet a PAR r 
miraculous Revelation has a peculiar Tenden- II. 
cy, from the firſt Principles of our Nature, [WW 
to awaken Mankind, and inſpire them with 
Reverence and Awe : And this is a liar 
Obligation, to attend to what claims to be ſo 
with ſuch Appearances of Truth. It is there- 
fore moſt certain, that our Obligations to en- 
quire ſeriouſly into the Evidence of Chriſti- 
anity, and, upon Suppoſition of its Truth, to 
embrace it ; are of the utmoſt Importance, 
and moral in the higheſt and moſt proper 
Senſe. Let us then ſuppoſe, that the Evi- 
dence of Religion in general, and of Chriſti- 
anity, has been ſeriouſly inquired into, by all 
reaſonable Men among us. Yet we find ma- 
ny profeſſedly to reje& both, upon ſpeculative 
Principles of Infidelity. And all of them do 
not content themſelves with a bare Neglect 
of Religion, and enjoying their imaginary 
Freedom from its Reſtraints. Some go much 
beyond this. They deride God's moral Go- 
vernment over the World. They renounce 
his Protection, and defy his Juſtice. They 
ridicule and vilify Chriſtianity, and blaſpheme 
the Author of it; and take all Occaſions to 
manifeſt a Scorn and Contempt of Revela- 
tion. This amounts to an active ſetting them- 
ſelves againſt Religion; to what may be con- 
ſidered as a poſitive Principle of Irreligion : 
Which they cultivate within themſelves, and, 
whether 
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PAR T whether they intend this Effect or not, ren- 


der habitual, as a good Man does the con- 


try Principle. And Others, who are not 


chargeable with all this Profligateneſs, yet, 
are in avowed Oppoſition to Religion, as if 
diſcovered to be groundleſs. Now admitting, 
which is the Suppoſition we go upon, that 
theſe Perſons act upon what they think Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, and otherwiſe they are not 
to be argued with; it is really inconceivable, 
that they ſhould imagine they clearly ſee the 
whole Evidence of it, confidered in itſelf, to 
be Nothing at all : Nor do they pretend this. 
They are far indeed from having a juſt Notion 
of its Evidence: but they would not fay its 
Evidence was Nothing, if they thought the 
Syſtem of it, with all its Circumſtances, were 
credible, like other Matters of Science or Hi- 
ſtory. So that their Manner of treating it 
muft proceed, either from ſuch Kind of Ob- 
jections againſt all Religion, as have been an- 
ſwered or obviated in the former Part of this 
Treatiſe ; or elſe from Objections and Diffi- 
culties, ſuppoſed more peculiar to Chriſtiani- 

Thus, they entertain Prejudices againſt 
the whole Notion of a Revelation, and mira- 
culous Interpoſitions. They find things in 
Scripture, whether in incidental Paſſages, or 
in the general Scheme of it, which appear to 
them unreaſonable. They take for granted, 
that if Chriſtianity were true, the Light of - 

mu 
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muſt have been more general, and the Evi- PART 


dence of it more Latsfict „or rather over- 


bearing: that it muſt and would have been, 


in ſome Way, otherwiſe put and left, than it 
is. Now this is not imagining they fee the 
Evidence itſelf to be Nothing, or inconfide- 
table; but quite another thing. It is being 
fortified againſt the Evidence, in ſome De- 
gree acknowledged, by thinking they ſee the 
Syſtem of Chriſtianity, or ſomewhat which 
appears to them neceſſarily connected with it, 
to be incredible or falſe: fortified againſt 
That Evidence, which might, otherwiſe, 
make great Impreſſion upon them. Or, Laſt- 
ly, if any of theſe Perfons are, upon the 
whole, in Doubt concerning the Truth of 
Chriſtianity ; their Behaviour ſeems owing to 
their taking for granted, through ftrange In- 
attention, that ſuch Doubting is, in a man- 


ner, the fame thing, as „ — 
it. 


To theſe Perſons, and to this State of O- 
pinion concerning Religion, the foregoing 
Treatiſe is adapted. For, all the general 
Objections againſt the moral Syſtem of Na- 
ture having been obviated, it is ſhewn, that 
there is not any peculiar Preſumption at all 
againſt Chriſtianity, either conſidered as not 
diſcoverable by Reaſon, or as unlike to what 
is ſo diſcovered; nor * worth mentioning, 


againſt 
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PAR x againſt it as miraculous, if any at all; none 
II. certainly, which can render it in the leaſt in- 
credible. It is ſhewn, that upon Suppoſition 
of a divine Revelation, the Analogy of Na- 
ture renders it beforehand highly credible, I 
think probable, that many Things in it muſt 
appear liable to great Objections; and that we 
muſt be incompetent Judges of it, to a great 
Degree. This Obſervation is, I think, un- 
queſtionably true, and of the very utmoſt Im- 
portance : But it is urged, as I hope it will 
be underſtood, with great Caution of not vi- 
lifying the Faculty of Reaſon, which is che 
candle of the Lord within us; though it can 
afford no Light where it does not ſhine ; nor 
judge, where it has no Principles to judge 
upon. The Objections here ſpoken of, be- 
ing firſt anſwered in the View of Objections 
againſt Chriſtianity as a Matter of Fact, are 
in the next Place conſidered as urged, more 
immediately, againſt the Wiſdom, Juſtice 
and Goodneſs of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. 
And it is fully made out, that they admit of 
exactly the like Anſwer, in every Reſpect, to 
what the like Objections againſt the Conſti- 
tution of Nature admit of : That, as partial 
Views give the Appearance of Wrong to things, 
which, upon farther Confideration and Know- 
ledge of their Relations to other things, are 
found juſt and good; ſo it is perfectly credi- 
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ble, that the things objected, againſt the Wiſ- PAR T 
dom and Goodneſs of the Chriſtian Diſpen- II. 
ſation, may be rendred Inſtances of Wiſdom WW 
and Goodneſs, by their Reference to other 
things beyond our View : Becauſe Chriſtianity 
is a Scheme as much above our Comprehen- 
fion, as That of Nature ; and like That, a 
Scheme in which Means are made ule of to 
accompliſh Ends, and which, as is moſt cre- 
dible, may be carried on by general Laws. 
And it ought to be attended to, that this is 
not an Anſwer taken, merely or chiefly, from 
our Ignorance ; but from ſomewhat poſitive, 
which our Obſervation ſhews us. For, to bi 
like Objections, the like Anſwer is experienced 
to be juſt, in numberleſs parallel Caſes. The 
Objections againſt the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, 
and the Method by which it is carried on, 
having been thus obviated, in general and to- 
gether ; the chief of them are conſidered d i- 
ſtinctly, and the particular things objected to 
are ſhewn credible, by their perfect Analogy, 
each apart, to the Conſtitution of Nature: 
Thus ; If Man be fallen from his primitiv e 
State, and to be reſtored, and infinite Wi - 
dom and Power engages in accompliſhing ou r | 
Recovery: it were to have been expected, it | 
is faid, that this ſhould have been ffected at: 
once ; and not by ſuch a long Series of Means, , 
and ſuch a various Oeconomy of Perſons and 
things ; one Diſpenſation preparatory to 2 
ther, 
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Pa R r ther, this to a farther one, and ſo on through 


an indefinite Number of Ages, before the 


End of the Scheme propoſed can be com- 


pleatly accomplithed : a Scheme conducted 
by infinite Wiſdom, and executed by al- 
mighty Power. But now on the contrary, 
our finding that every thing in the Conſtituti- 
on and Courſe of Nature is Thus carried on, 
ſhews ſach Expectations concerning Revela- 
on to de highly unreaſonable ; and is a ſatiſ- 
factory Anſwer to them, when urged as Ob- 
jections againſt the Credibility, that the great 
Scheme of Providence in the Redemption of 
tne World may be of this Kind, and to be ac- 
compliſhed in this Manner. As to the 
particular Method of our Redemption, the 
{\ppointment of a Mediator between God and 
Man : this has been ſhewn to be moſt obvi- 
c uſly analogous to the general Conduct of 
] Nature, 7z. e. the God of Nature, in appoint- 
141g Others to be the Inſtruments of his Mer- 
ey, as WE experience in the daily Courſe of 
Providence. The Condition of this World, 
which the Doctrine of our Redemption by 
Chriſt preſuppoſes, ſo much falls in with na- 
tural Appearances, that heathen Moraliſts in- 
ferred it from thoſe Appearances: inferred, 
that human Nature was fallen from its ori- 
ginal Rectitude, and, in Conſequence of this, 
degraded from its primitive Happineſs. Or, 
however this Opinion came into the wal 
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theſe Appearances muſt have kept up the PAR T al 

Tradition, and confirmed the Belief of it. II. 

And as it was the general Opinion under the FWW 

Light of Nature, that Repentance and Re- 

formation, alone and by itſelf, was not ſuffi- 

cient to do away Sin, and procure a full Re- 

miſſion of the Penalties annext to it; and as 

the Reaſon of the thing does not at all lead 

to any ſuch Concluſion: So every Day's Ex- 

perience ſhews us, that Reformation is not, 

in any Sort, ſufficient to prevent the preſent 

Diſadvantages and Miſeries, which, in the 

natural Courſe of things, God has annexed 

to Folly and Extravagance. Yet there may 

be Ground to think, that the Puniſhments, 

which, by the general Laws of divine Go- 

vernment, are annext to Vice, may be pre- 

vented : that Proviſion may have been, even 

originally, made, that they ſhould be pre- 

vented by ſome Means or other, thou gh they 

could not by Reformation alone. For we 

have daily Inſtances of uch Mercy, in the 

general Conduct of Nature: Compaſſion 

provided for Miſery *, Medicines for Diſ- 

eaſes, Friends againſt Enemies. There is 

Provifion made, in the original Conſtitution | 

of the World, that much of the natural bad | j 

Conſequences of our Follies, which Perſons : 
themſelves alone cannot prevent, may be pre- 
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PAR x vented by the Aſſiſtance of Others; Aſſiſ- 
II. tance, which Nature enables, and diſpoſes, 
and appoints them to afford. By a Method 


of Goodneſs analogous to this, when the 
World lay in Wickedneſs and conſequently in 
Ruin, God jo loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son to fave it: And be being 
made perfect by ſuffering, became the author of 
eternal ſalvation to all them that obey him. 
Indeed neither Reaſon nor Analogy would 
lead us to think, in particular, that the In- 
terpoſition of Chriſt, in the Manner in which 
he did interpoſe, would be of that Efficacy for 
Recovery of the World, which the Scripture 
teaches us it was: But neither would Reaſon 
nor Analogy lead us to think, that other par- 
ticular Means would be of the Efficacy, which 
Experience ſhews they are, in numberleſs In- 
ſtances. And therefore, as the Caſe before us 
does not admit of Experience; fo, that nei- 
ther Reaſon nor Analogy can ſhew, how or 
in what particular Way, the Interpoſition of 
Chriſt, as revealed in Scripture, is of that 
Efficacy, which it is there repreſented to be; 
this is no Kind nor Degree of Preſumption 
againſt its being really of That Effica- 
CY. Farther : The Objections againſt 
Chriſtianity, from the Light of it not being 
univerſal, nor its Evidence fo ſtrong as might 
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poſſibly be given us, have been anſwered by PART 
the general Analogy of Nature. That God II. 
has made ſuch Variety of Creatures, is in- N 
| deed an Anſwer to the former: But that he 
diſpenſes his Gifts in ſuch Variety, both of | 
Degrees and Kinds, amongſt Creatures of the 
ſame Species, and even to the ſame Individuals 
at different Times; is a more obvious and full 
Anſwer to it. And it is ſo far from being the 
Method of Providence in other Cafes, to af- 
ford us ſuch overbearing Evidence, as ſome 
require in Proof of Chriſtianity ; that on the 
contrary, the Evidence upon which we are 
naturally appointed to act in common Mat- 
ters, throughout a very great Part of Life, is 
doubtful in a high Degree. And admitting F 
the Fact, that God has afforded to ſome, no i 
more than doubtful Evidence of Religion: the 1 
ſame Account may be given of it, as of Dif- | 
ficulties and Temptations with regard to Prac- 1 
tice. But as it is not impoſſible 4, ſurely, that | 
this alledged Doubtfulneſs may be Men's own 
Fault; it deſerves their moſt ſerious Conſi- ö 
deration, whether it be not ſo. However, it 
is certain, that Doubting implies a Degree of | 
| 


Evidence for That, of which we doubt : and 
that this Degree of Evidence, as really lays 
us under Obligations, as demonſtrative Evi- 
dence. 
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PART The whole then of Religion is throughout 
II. credible: Nor is there, I think, any thing 
& VV relating to the revealed Diſpenſation of things, 
more different from the experienced Conſtitu- 

tion and Courſe of Nature, than ſome Parts 

of the Conſtitution of Nature, are from other 

Parts of it. And if fo, the only Queſtion 

which remains, is, what poſitive Evidence 

can be alledged for the Truth of Chriſtiani- 

ty. This too in general has been conſidered, 

and the Objections againſt it eſtimated. De- 

duct therefore what is to be deducted from 

that Evidence, upon Account of any Weight 

which may be thought to remain in theſe Ob- 

jeQions, after what the Analogy of Nature 

has ſuggeſted in Anſwer to them: and then 

conſider, what are the practical Conſequences 

from all this, upon the moſt ſceptical Princi- 

ples, one can argue upon: (for Iam writing 

to Perſons who entertain theſe Principles : ) 

And upon ſuch Conſideration, it will be ob- 

vious, that Immorality, as little Excuſe as it 

admits of in itlelf, is greatly aggravated, in 

| | Perſons who have been made acquainted with 
hriſtianity, whether they believe it, or not: 
| Becauſe the moral Syſtem of Nature, or na- 
tural Religion, which Chriſtianity lays before 
| us, approves itſelf, almoſt intuitively, to a 
reaſonable Mind upon ſeeing it propoſed. In 
the next Place, with Regard to Chriſtianity, 
2 it 
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it will be obſerved; that there is a Middle, PAR T 


between a full Satisfaction of the Truth of it, 


and a Satisfaction of the contrary. The mid N 


dle State of Mind between theſe two, con- 
fiſts in a ſerious Apprehenfion, that it may be 
true; joined with Doubt, whether it be ſo. 
And This, upon the beſt Judgment I am 
able to make, is as far towards ſpeculative In- 
fidelity, as any Sceptick, can at all be ſuppoſed 
to go, who has had true Chriſtianity, with the 
pau Evidence of it, laid before him, and 

s in any tolerable Meaſure confidered them. 
For I would not be miſtaken to comprehend 
all, who have ever heard of it: Becauſe it 
ſeems evident that in many Countries, called 
Chriſtian, neither Chriſtianity, nor its Evi- 
dence are fairly laid before Men. And in 
Places where both are, there appear to be 
ſome, who have very little attended to eicher, 
and who reject Chriſtianity with a Scorn pro- 
portionate to their Inattention; and yet are 
by no means without Underſtanding i in other 
Matters. Now it has been ſhewn, that à ſe- 
rious Apprehenſion that Chriſtianity may be 
true, lays Perſons under the ſtricteſt Obliga- 
tions of a ſerious Regard to it, throughout 
the whole of their Life: 4 Regard not the 
lame exactly, but in many Reſpects nearly the 
ſame, with What a full Conviction of its 
Truth would lay them under. Laſtly, it 
will appear, that Blaſphemy and Prophane- 
Ff 2 neſs, 
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abſolutely without Excuſe. For there is no 


UV Temptation to it, but from the Wantonneſs 


of Vanity or Mirth: And theſe, conſidering 
the infinite Importance of the Subject, are no 
ſuch Temptations as to afford any Excuſe for 
it. If this be a juſt Account of things, and 
yet Men can go on to vilify or diſregard 
Chriſtianity, which is to talk and act, as if 
they had a Demonſtration of its Falſhood ; 
there is no Reaſon to think they would alter 
their Behaviour to any Purpoſe, though there 
were a Demonſtration of its Truth. 


The End of the ſecond Part. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


I the firſt Copy of theſe Papers, I 
bad inſerted the two following 
Diſſertations into the Chapters, Of a 
future Life, and, Of the moral Go- 
vernment of God, with which they 
are cloſely connected. But as they do 
not direfly fall under the Title of the 
foregoing Treatiſe, and would have Y 
kept the Subject of it too long out of — 
Sight; it ſeemed more proper to place | 
them by themſelves. 
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HETHER we are to live in a fu- DSS. 


ture State, as it is the moſt important 


J. 


Queſtion which can poſſibly be aſked, fo iti 


is the moſt intelligible one which can be ex- 
preſſed in Language. Vet ſtrange Perplexi- 
ties have been raiſed about the Meaning of 
That Identity or Sameneſs of Perſon, which 
is implied in the Notion of our living Now 
and Hereafter, or in any two ſucceſſive Mo- 
ments. And the Solution of theſe Difficulties 
hath been ſtranger, than the Difficulties tnem- 
ſelves. For, perſonal Identity has been ex- 
plained ſo by Some, as to render the Inquiry 
concerning a future Life, of no Conſequence 
at all to Us the Perſons who are making it. 
And though few Men can be miſled by ſuch 
Subtleties; yet it may be proper a little to 
conſider them. 


Now when it is aſked, wherein perſonal 
Identity conſiſts, the Anſwer ſhould be the 
ſame, as if it were aſked, wherein conſiſts 
Similitude or Equality ; that all Attempts to 
define, would but perplex it. Yet there is 

Ff 4 no 
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Diss. no Difficulty at all in aſcertaining the Idea. 


For as, upon two Triangles being compared 


or viewed together, there ariſes to the Mind 


the Idea of Similitude ; or upon twice two 
and four, the Idea of Equality: fo likewiſe, 
upon comparing the Conſciouſneſſes of ones 
ſelf or ones own Exiſtence in any two Mo- 
ments, there as immediately ariſes to the 
Mind the Idea of perſonal Identity. And as 
the two former Compariſons not only give 
us the Ideas of Similitude and Equality ; but 
alſo ſhew us, that two Triangles are alike, 
and twice two and four are equal: ſo the lat- 
ter Compariſon not only gives us the Idea of 
perſonal Identity, but alſo ſhews us the Iden- 
tity of ourſelves in thoſe two Moments ; the 
preſent, ſuppoſe, and that immediately paſt ; 
or the preſent, and That, a Month, a Year, 
or twenty Years paſt. Or in other Words, by 
reflecting upon That, which is my Self now, 
and That, which was my Self twenty Years 
ago, I diſcern they are not two, but one and 
the ſame Self. 


But though Conſciouſneſs of what is paſt 
does thus aſcertain our perſonal Identity to 
Ourſelves, yet to fay, that it makes perſonal 
Identity, or is neceſſary to our being the ſame 
Perſons, is to fay, that a Perſon has not ex- 
iſted a ſingle S ˖[ nor done one Action, 
but what he can remember indeed none but 


2 what 
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what he reflects upon. And one ſhould really 1s s. 
think it Self-evident, that Conſciouſneſs of T. 
perſonal Identity preſuppoſes, and therefore (ww 
cannot conſtitute, perſonal Identity ; any 

more than Knowledge, in any other Caſe, 

can conſtitute Truth, which it preſuppoſes. 


This wonderful Miſtake may poſſibly have 
ariſen from hence, that to be indued with 
Conſciouſneſs, is inſeparable from the Idea of 
a Perſon, or intelligent Being. For, this 
might be expreſſed inaccurately thus, that 
Conſciouſneſs makes Perſonality : And from 
hence it might be concluded to make perſo- 
nal Identity. But though preſent Conſciouſ- 
neſs of what we at preſent do and feel, is ne- 
neſſary to our being the Perſons we now are; 
Yet preſent Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions or 
Feelings, is not neceſſary to our being the 
ſame Perſons who performed thoſe Actions or 
had thoſe Feelings. 


The Inquiry, what makes Vegetables the 
Same in the common Acceptation of the 
Word, does not appear to have any Relation 
to This of perſonal Identity : becauſe the 
Word, ſame, when applied to Them and to 
Perſon, is not only applied to different Sub- 
jets, but it is alſo uſed in different Senſes. 
For when a Man ſwears to the fame Tree, as 
having ſtood fifty Years in the ſame Place, he 

means 
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Diss. means only the ſame as to all the Purpoſes of 


Property and Uſes of common Life, and not 


UV that the Tree has been all that Time the 


fame in the ſtrict philoſophical Senſe of the 
Word. For he does not know, whether any 
one Particle of the preſent Tree, be the 
fame with any one Particle of the Tree which 
ſtood in the ſame Place fifty Years ago. And 
if they have not one common Particle of Mat- 
ter, they cannot be the ſame Tree in the pro- 


per philoſophick Senſe of the Word ſame : it 


being evidently a Contradiction in Terms, to 
fay they are, when no Part of their Subſtance, 
and no one of their Properties is the ſame : no 
Part of their Subſtance, by the Suppoſition; 
no one of their Properties, becauſe it is allow- 
ed, that the ſame Property cannot be tranſ- 
ferred from one Subſtance to another. And 
therefore, when we ſay the Identity or Same- 
neſs of a Plant conſiſts in a Continuation of 
the ſame Life, communicated under the ſame 
Organization, to a Number of Particles of 
Matter, whether the ſame or not, the Word 
ſame, when applied to Life and to Organiza- 
tion, cannot poſſibly be underſtood to ſignify, 
what it fignifies in this very Sentence, when 
applied to Matter. In a looſe and popular 
Senſe then, the Life and the Organization 
and the Plant are juſtly ſaid to be the ſame, 
notwithſtanding the perpetual Change of the 
Parts. But in a ſtrict and philoſophical Man- 

ner 
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ner of Speech, no Man, no Being, no ModeD 1ss. 
of Being, no Any-thing, can be the ſame I. 
with That, with which it hath indeed No- x 
thing the ſame. Now Sameneſs is uſed in 

this latter Senſe when applied to Perſons. The 
Identity of theſe, therefore, cannot ſubſiſt 

with Diverſity of Subſtance. 


The thing here conſidered, and, demon- 
ftratively, as I think, determined, is propoſed 
by Mr. Locke in theſe Words, Whether it, i. e. 
the fame Self or Perfon, be the ſame identical 
Subſtance ? And he has ſuggeſted what is a 
much better Anſwer to the Queſtion, than 
That which he gives it in Form. For he 
defines Perſon, a thinking intelligent Being, 
&c. and perſonal Identity, the Sameneſs of a 
rational Being. The Queſtion then is, 
whether the ſame rational Being is the fame 
Subftance : which needs no Anfwer, becauſe 
Being and Subſtance, in this Place, ſtand for 
the ſame Idea. The Ground of the Doubt, 
whether the ſame Perſon be the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, is ſaid to be This; that the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of our own Exiſtence, in Youth and 

in Old-age, or in any two joint ſucceſſive Mo- 
ments, is not the ſame individual action, i. e. 
not the ſame Conſciouſneſs, but different ſuc- 
ceſſive Conſciouſneſſes. Now it is ſtrange that 


2 Lacke's Works, Vol. I. p. 146. 
» Locke, P- 146, 147 


this 


444 
DIS s. this ſhould have occaſioned ſuch Perplexities. 


I. 
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For it is ſurely conceivable, that a Perſon may 


have a Capacity of knowing ſome Object or 


other to be the ſame now, which it was when 
he contemplated it formerly : Yet in this 
Caſe, where, by the Suppoſition, the Object 
is perceived to be the fame, the Perception of 
it in any two Moments cannot be one and the 
ſame Perception. And thus, though the ſuc- 
ceflive Conſciouſneſſes which we have of our 
own exiſtence are not the fame, yet are they 
Conſciouſneſſes of one and the ſame thing 
or object; of the ſame Perſon, Self, or living 
Agent. The Perſon, of whoſe Exiſtence the 
Conſciouſneſs is felt now, and was felt an 
Hour or a Year ago, is diſcerned to be, not 
two Perſons, but one and the ſame Perſon ; 
and therefore is one and the ſame. 


Mr. Locke's Obſervations upon this Subject 
appear haſty : and he ſeems to profeſs himſelf 
diſſatisfied with Suppcſitions, which he has 
made relating to it * But ſome of thoſe 
haſty Obſervations have been carried to a 
ſtrange Length by Others, whoſe Notion, 
when traced and examined to the bottom, a- 
mounts, I think, to this“: That Perſona- 
© lity is nat a permanent, but a tranſient 


©. Locke, N 162. 4 See an Anſwer to Dr. Clarke's 
third Defence of his Letter to Mr. Dadzvell, zd Edit. p. 44, 


56, &c. ; 
« thing: 
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ce thing: That it lives and dies, begins and Ds s. 
« ends continually : That no one can any I. 
« more remain one and the ſame Perſon Wo 
« Moments together, than two ſucceſſive 

« Moments can be one and the ſame Mo- 

« ment: That our Subſtance is indeed con- 

c tinually changing; but whether this be fo or 

e not, is, it ſeems, nothing to the Purpoſe ; 

© fince it is not Subſtance, but Conſciouſ- 

« neſs alone, which conſtitutes Perſonality ; 

« which Conſciouſneſs, being ſucceſſive, can- 

e not be the ſame in any two Moments, nor 

te conſequently the Perſonality conſtituted by 

« it.“ And from hence it muſt follow, that 

it is a Fallacy upon Ourſelves, to charge our 
preſent Selves with any thing we did, or to 
imagine our preſent Selves intereſted in any 
thing which befell us, yeſterday ; or that 
our preſent Self will be intereſted in what 
will befall us to morrow : ſince our preſent 
Self is not, in Reality, the ſame with the 
Self of Yeſterday, but another like Self or 
Perſon coming in its Room, and miſtaken 

for it ; to which another Self will ſucceed to 
morrow. This, I ſay, muſt follow: for if 
the Self or Perſon of to day, and That of 

to morrow, are not the fame, but only like 
Perſons ; the Perſon of to Day, is really no 
more intereſted in what will befall the Per- 
ſon of to morrow, than in what will befall 


any 
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D 1 $8. any other Perſon. It may be thought perhaps, 


UV Opinion we are ſpeaking 


that this is not a juſt Repreſentation of the 
of : becauſe thoſe 
who maintain it allow, that a Perſon is the 


ſame as far back as his Remembrance reaches. J 


And indeed they do uſe the Words, Identi 
and /ame Perſon. Nor will Language permit 
theſe Words to be laid afide : fince if they 
were, there muſt be, I know not what ridi- 
culous Periphraſis, ſubſtituted in the Room 
of them. But they cannot, conſiſtently with 
themſelves, mean, that the Perſon is really 
the fame. For, it is Self-evident, that the 
Perſonality cannot be really the ſame, if, as 
they expreſsly aſſert, That in which it con- 
fiſts, is not the ſame. And as, conſiſtently 
with themſelves, they cannot, fo, I think it 
appears, they do not, mean, that the Perſon 
is really the ſame, but only that he is fo in a 
fictitious Senſe : in ſuch a Senſe only as they 
aſſert, for this they do aſſert, that any Num- 
ber of Perſons whatever may be the ſame 
Perſon, The bare unfolding this Notion, and 
laying it thus naked and open, ſeems the 
beſt Confutation of it. However, fince great 
Streſs is ſaid to be put upon it, I add the fol- 
lowing things. 


Fir, This Notion is abſolutely contradic- 
tory to that certain Conviction, which neceſ- 
ſarily 
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farily and every Moment riſes within us, when 1 s s. 
we turn our Thoughts upon ourſelves, when I. 
we reflect upon what is paſt, and look for- 


ward upon what is to come. All Imagina- 
tion of a daily Change of that living Agent 
which each Man calls himſelf, for another, 
or of any ſuch Change throughout our whole 
preſent Life, is intirely born down by our na- 
tural Senſe of things. Nor is it poſlible for 
a Perſon in his wits, to alter his Conduct, 
with regard to his Health or Affairs, from a 
Suſpicion, that though he ſhould live to mor- 
row, he ſhould not, however, be the fame 
Perſon he is to day. And yet, if it be rea- 
ſonable to act, with reſpect to a future Life, 
upon this Notion that Perſonality is tranſient; 
it is reaſonable to act upon it, with reſpect to 
the preſent. Here then is a Notion equally 
applicable to Religion and to our temporal 
Concerns; And every one ſees and feels the 
inexpreſſible Abſurdity of it in the latter Caſe: 
If therefore any can take up with it in the 
former, this cannot proceed from the Reaſon 
of the thing, but muſt be owing to an in- 
ward Unfairneſs, and ſecret Corruption of 
Heart. 


Secondly, It is not an Idea, or abſtract No- 
tion, or Quality, but a Being only, which is 
capable of Life and Action, of Hanpizets 
and Miſery, Now ail Zcings confeſicdly 

| | continue 
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D 18s. continue the ſame, during the whole Time 
I. of their Exiſtence. Conſider then a living 
heing now exiſting, and which has exiſted 
for any Time alive : this living Being muſt 
have done and ſuffered and enjoyed, what it 
has done and ſuffered and enjoyed formerly, 
(this living Being, I fay, and not another,) as 
really as it does and ſuffers and enjoys, what 
it does and ſuffers and enjoys this Inſtant. 
All theſe ſucceſſive Actions, Enjoyments, and 
Sufferings, are Actions, Enjoyments, and Suf- 
ferings, of the ſame living Being. And they 
are ſo, prior to all Conſideration of its remem- 
bring or forgetting : ſince remembring or for- 
getting can make no Alteration in the Truth 
of paſt Matter of Fact. And ſuppoſe this 
Being endued with limited Powers F. Know- 
ledge and Memory, there is no more Diffi- 
culty in conceiving it to have a Power, of 
knowing itſelf to be the ſame living Being 
which it was ſome time ago, of remembring 
ſome of its Actions, Sufferings, and Enjoy- 
ments, and forgetting others, than in con- 


ceiving it to know or remember or forget any 
thing elſe. 


Thirdly, Every Perſon is conſcious, that he 
is now the ſame Perſon or Self he was, as far 
back as his Remembrance reaches : fince 
when any one reflects upon a paſt Action of 
his own, he is juſt as certain of the ſs 

wW 
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who did that Action, namely, Himſelf, the x ss. 


Perſon who now reflects upon it, as he is cer- 


tain that the Action was at all done. Nay NY 


very often a Perſon's Aſſurance of an Action 
having been done, of which he is abſolutely 
aſſured, ariſes wholly from the Conſciouſneſs 
that he himſelf did it. And this He, Perſon, 
or Self, muſt either be a"Subſtance, or the 
Pro of ſome Subſtance. If He, if Per- 
ſon, be a Subſtance ; then Conſciouſneſs that 
He is the ſame Perſon, is Conſciouſneſs that 
He is the ſame Subſtance. If the Perſon, or 
He, be the Property of a Subſtance ; till 
Conſciouſneſs that He is the fame Property is 
as certain a Proof that his Subſtance remains 
the ſame, as Conſciouſneſs that he remains the 
fame Subſtance would be: fince the ſame 
Property cannot be transferred from one Sub- 
ſtance to another. 


But though we are thus certain, that we 
are the ſame Agents, living Beings, or Sub- 
ſtances, Now, which we were as far back as 
our Remembrance reaches; yet it is aſked, 
Whether we may not poſſibly be deceived in 
it? And this Queſtion may be aſked at the 
End of any Demonſtration whatever : be- 
cauſe it is a Queſtion concerning the Truth 
of Perception by Memory. And he who 
can doubt, whether Perception by Memory 
can in this Caſe be depended upon, may 

G g doubt 
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Diss. doubt alſo, whether Perception by Deduction 


and Reaſoning, which alſo include Memory, 


or indeed whether intuitive Perception can, 


Here then we can go no farther. For it is 
ridiculous to attempt to prove the Truth of 
thoſe Perceptions, whoſe Truth we can no 
otherwiſe prove, than by other Perceptions 
of exactly the ſame Kind with them, and 
which there is juſt the ſame Ground to ſuſ- 
pect; or to attempt to prove the Truth of 
our Faculties, which can no otherwiſe be 
proved, than by the Uſe or Means of thoſe 
very ſuſpected Faculties themſelves. 


DIS- 
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HAT which renders Beings capable of D x ss. 


moral Government, is their having a 


II. 


moral Nature, and moral Faculties of Per 


ception and of Action. Brute Creatures are 
impreſſed and actuated by various Inſtins 
and Propenſions: fo alſo are We. But addi- 
tional to this, We have a Capacity of reflec- 
ting upon Actions and Characters, and ma- 
king them an Object to our Thought: And 
on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve ſome Actions, under the peculiar 
View of their being virtuous and of Good- 
deſert ; and diſapprove Others, as vicious and 
of Ill-deſert. That we have this moral ap- 
proving and difapproving * Faculty, 1s certain 


2 This way of ſpeaking is taken from Epi tus“, and is 
made uſe of as ſeeming the molt ſull, and leaſt liable to Cavil. 
And the moral Faculty may be underſtood to have theie 
two Epithets, Jbzijon5ixy and 479m maginy, upon a double 
Account: Becauſe, upon a Survey of Actions, whether be- 
fore or after they are done, it determines them to be good or 
evil; and alſo becauſe it determines itſelf to be the Guide cf 
Action and of Life, in Contradi:iintion from all other Fa- 
culties, or natural Principles of Action: in the very iame 
Manner, as ſpeculative Reaſon dire&/y» and naturally judges of 
ſpeculative Truth and Fal'heod ; and, at the {:me lime, is 
attended with a Conſciouſneſs upon R.fectian, that the natural 
Right to judge of them belongs io it. 


® Arr Epic. L. 1. e. 1. 
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D1ss. from our experiencing it in Ourſelves, and 


recognizing it in each other. It appears from 


our exercifing it unavoidably, in the Appro- 


bation and Diſapprobation even of feigned 
Characters: From the Words, right and 
wrong, odious and amiable, baſe and wor- 
thy, with many others of like Signification 
in all Languages, applied to Actions and Cha- 
racters: From the many written Syſtems of 
Morals which ſuppoſe it; ſince it cannot be 
imagined, that all theſe Authors, throughout 
all theſe Treatiſes, had abſolutely no Mean- 
ing at all to their Words, or a Meaning mere- 
ly chimerical: From our natural Senſe of 
Gratitude, which implies a Diſtinction be- 
tween merely being the Inſtrument of Good, 
and intending it: From the like Diſtinction, 
every one makes, between Injury and mere 
Harm, which, Hobbs ſays, is peculiar to 
Mankind ; And between Injury and juſt Pu- 
niſhment, a Diſtinction plainly natural, prior 
to the Conlideration of human Laws. It is 
manifeſt great Part of common Language, 
and of common Behaviour over the World, is 
formed upon Suppoſition of ſuch a Moral 
Faculty; whether called Conſcience, moral 
Reaſon, moral Senſe, or divine Reaſon ; 
whether conſidered as a Sentiment of the 
Underſtanding, or as a Perception of the 
Heart, or, which ſeems the Truth, as in- 
cluding both. Nor is it at all doubtful in the 


general, 
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general, what Courſe of Action this Facul-D rss. 


ty, or practical diſcerning Power within us, 


approves, and what it diſapproves. For, as . 


much as it has been diſputed wherein Virtue 
conſiſts, or whatever Ground for Doubt there 
may be about Particulars; yet, in general, 
there is in reality an univerſally acknowledged 
Standard of it. It is That, which all Ages 
and all Countries have made Profeſſion of in 
Publick : it is That, which every Man you 
meet, puts on the Shew of : it is That, 
which the primary and fundamental Laws of 
all civil Conſtitutions, over the Face of the 
Earth, make it their Bufineſs and Endeavour 
to enforce the Practice of upon Mankind : 
namely, Juſtice, Veracity, and Regud to 
common Good. It being manifeſt then, in 
general, that we live ſach a Faculty or Diſ- 
cernment as this; it may be of Uſe to re- 
mark ſome things, more diſtinctly, concern- 
Ing 1t. 


Fir/t, Tt ought to be obſerved, that the 
Object of this Faculty is Actions *, compre- 
hending under that Name active or practical 
Principles : thoſe Principles from which Men 
would act, if Occaſions and Circumſtances 


d ud i hn S n —— Cy THOH, A fright NM. Au- 
ten. L. 9. 16. Virtutis laus omnis in Actione conſiſtit. Cic. 


OF. Il. 1. c. 6. 
C3 g 3 | gave 
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D 18s. gave them Power; and which, when fixed 


and habitual in any Perſon, we call, his 


character. It does not appear, that Brutes 


have the leaſt reflex Senſe of Actions, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from Events: or that Will and 
Deſign, which conſtitute the very Nature of 
Actions as ſuch, are at all an Object to their 
Perception. But to ours they are: And they 
are the Object, and the only one, of the 
approving and diſpapproving Faculty. Acting, 
Conduct, Behaviour, abſtracted from all Re- 
gard to what is, in Fact and Event, the 
Conſequence of it, is itſelf the natural Ob- 
ject of the moral Diſcernment; as ſpecula- 
tive Truth and Falſhood is, of ſpeculative 
Reaſon. Intention of ſuch and ſuch Conſe- 
quences, indeed, 1s always included ; for it is 
Parc of the Action itfelf : but though the 
intended good or bad Conſequences do not 
flow, we have exactly the ſame Senſe of 
tie Action as if they did. In like Manner 
we tlhunk well or ill of Characters, abſtracted 
from all Confideration of the good or the 
evil, which Perſons of ſuch Characters have 
it actualiy in their Power to do, We never, 
in the moral Way, applaud or blame either 
ouriclves or others, for what we enjoy or 
what we ſuffer, or for having Impreſſions 
made upon us which we confider as altoge- 
ther out of our Power : but only for what 

we 
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we do, or would have done had it been inD rss. 


our Power; or for what we leave undone 


which we might have done, or would have 


left undone though we could have done it. 


Secondly, Our Senſe or Diſcernment of 
Actions as morally good or evil, implies in 
it a Senſe or Diſcernment of them as of 
good or ill Deſert. It may be ditficult to 
explain this Perception, ſo as to anſwer all 
the Queſtions which may be aſked concern- 
ing it: But every one ſpeaks of ſuch and 
ſuch Actions as deſerving Puniſhment ; and 
it is not, I ſuppoſe, pretended that they have 
abſolutely no Meaning at all to the Expreſ- 
ſion. Now the Meaning plainly is not, 
that we conceive it for the Good of Soci- 
ety, that the Doer of ſuch Actions ſhould 
be made to ſuffer. For if unhappily it 
were reſolved, that a Man who, by ſome 
innocent Action, was infected with the 
Plague, ſhould be left to periſh, leſt, by 
other Peoples coming near him, the Infec- 
tion ſhould ſpread : no one would tay, he 
deſerved this Treatment. Innocence and Iil- 
deſert are inconſiſtent Ideas. III-deſert al- 
ways ſuppoſes Guilt : and if one be not Part 
of the other, yet they are evidently and na- 
turally connected in our Mind. The Sight 
of a Man in Miſery raiſes our Compaſſion 

8 g 4 towards 
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Diss. towards him; and, if this Miſery be inflict- 


ed on him by another, our Indignation a- 


WY V gainſt the Author of it. But when we are 


informed, that the Sufferer is a Villain, and 
is puniſhed only for his Treachery or Cru- 
elty; our Compaſſion exceedingly leſſens, 
and, in many Inſtances, our Indignation 
wholly ſubſides. Now what produces this 
Effect, is the Conception of That in the 
Sufferer, which we call Ill-defert. Upon 
conſidering then, or viewing together, our 
Notion of Vice and That of Miſery, there 
reſults a third, That of IIl-deſert. And thus 
there is in human Creatures an Aſſocia- 
tion of the two Ideas, natural and moral 
Evil, Wickedneſs and Puniſhment. If this 
Aſſociation were merely artificial or acciden- 
tal, it were nothing: but being moſt un- 
queſtionably natural, it greatly concerns us 
to attend to it, inſtead of endeavouring to 
explain it away. 


It may be obſerved farther, concerning our 
Perception of good and of ill Deſert, that 
the former is very weak with reſpect to com- 
mon Inſtances of Virtue. One Reaſon of 
which may be, that it does not appear to 
a Spectator, how far ſuch Inſtances of Vir- 
tue proceed from a virtuous Principle, or in 
what Degree this Principle is prevalent : 

| ſince 
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fince a very weak Regard to Virtue may beD1ss. 
ſufficient to make Men act well in many II. 
common Inſtances. And on the other hand, x 
our Perception of Ill-deſert in vicious Ac- 

tions leſſens, in Proportion to the Tempta- 

tions Men are thought to have had to ſuch 

Vices. For, Vice in human Creatures con- 

fiſting chiefly in the Abſence or Want of 

the virtuous Principle; though a Man be 
overcome, ſuppoſe, by Tortures, it does not 

from thence appear, to what Degree the vir- 

taous Principle was wanting. All that ap- 

pears is, that he had it not in ſuch a De- 

gree, as to prevail over the Temptation : 

But poſſibly he had ic in a Degree, which 

would have rendred him Proof againſt com- 

mon Temptations. | 


Thirdly, Our Perception of Vice and Ill- 
deſert arifes from, and is the Reſult of, a 
Compariſon of Actions with the Nature 
and Capacities of the Agent, For, the mere 
Neglect of doing what we ought io do, 
would, in many Caſes, be determined by 
all Men to be in the higheſt Degree vicious, 
And this Determination muſt ark ron 
ſuch Compariſon, and be the Ketult of it ; 
becauſe ſuch Neglect would oor be vicious 
in Creatures of other Natuics and Capact- 
ties, as Brutes. And it is che faine alſo 

with 
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D1ss. with reſpe& to poſitive Vices, or ſuch as 
II. conſiſt in doing what we ought not. For, 
every one has a different Senſe of Harm 
done by an Idiot, Madman or Child, and 
by one of mature and common Under- 
ſtanding ; though the Action of both, in- 
cluding the Intention which is Part of the 
Action, be the ſame : as it may be, ſince 
Idiots and Madmen, as well as Children, 
are capable not only of doing Miſchief, but 
alſo of intending it. Now this Difference 
muſt ariſe from ſomewhat diſcerned in the 
| Nature or Capacities of one, which renders 
1 the Action vicious; and the Want of which 
in the other, renders the ſame Action in- 
| nocent or leſs vicious: And this plainly 
' ſuppoſes a Compariſon, whether reflected 
upon or not, between the Action and Ca- 
k pacities of the Agent, previous to our de- 
| termining an Action to be vicious. And 
hence ariſes a proper Application of the 
Epithets, incongruous, unſuitable, diſpropor- 
tionate, unfit, to Actions which our moral 
Faculty determines to be vicious. 


——C - * * 
r 


Fourthly, It deſerves to be conſidered, 
whether Men are more at Liberty, in Point 
of Morals, to make themſelves miſerable 
without Reaſon, than to make other Peo- 
ple ſo: or diſſolutely to negle& their own 

greater 
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greater Good, for the ſake of a preſent leſ-D18ss. 
ſer Gratification, than they are to negle& III. 
the Good of others, whom Nature has com. WWW 
mitted to their Care. It ſhould ſeem, that 

a due Concern about our own Intereſt or 
Happineſs, and a reaſonable Endeavour to 

ſecure and promote it, which is, I think 

very much the Meaning of the Word, Pru- 

dence, in our Language; it ſhould ſeem, 

that this is Virtue, and the contrary Beha- 

viour faulty and blameable: Since, in the 
calmeſt way of Reflection, we approve of 

the firſt, and condemn the other Conduct, 

both in Ourſelves and Others. This Ap- 
robation and Diſapprobation are altoge- 

ther different from mere Defire of our own 

or of their Happineſs, and from Sorrow u 

on miſſing it. For the Object or Occaſion 

of this laſt Kind of Perception, 1s Satisfac- 

tion, or Uneaſineſs: whereas the Object of 

the firſt is active Behaviour. In one Caſe, 

what our Thoughts fix upon, is our Con- 

dition: in the other, our Conduct. It is 

true indeed, that Nature has not given us fo 
ſenſible a Diſapprobation of Imprudence and 

Folly, either in our Ourſelves or Others, as of 
Falſhood, Injuſtice and Cruelty : I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe that conſtant habitual Senſe of pri- 
vate Intereſt and Good, which we always 
carry about with us, render ſuch ſenſible 

Diſap- 
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DIS s. Diſapprobation leſs neceſſary, leſs wanting, 
II. to keep us from imprudently neglecting our 
UWV own Happineſs, and fooliſhly injuring Our- 


ſelves, than it is neceſſary and wanting to 
keep us from injuring Others, to whoſe 
Good we cannot have ſo ſtrong and con- 
ſtant a Regard: And alſo becauſe Impru- 
dence and Folly, appearing to bring its own 
Puniſhment more immediately and conſtant- 
ly than injurious Behaviour, it leſs needs 
the additional Puniſhment, which would be 
inflicted upon it by Others, had they the 
ſame ſenſible Indignation againſt it, as a- 
gainſt Injuſtice and Fraud and Cruelty. Be- 
ſides, Unbappineſs being in itſelf the natural 
Object of Compaſſion; the Unhappineſs 
which People bring upon Themſelves, though 
it be wilfully, excites in us ſome Pity for 
them: and this of courſe leſſens our Dit- 
pleaſure againſt them. But till it is mat- 
ter of Experience, that we are formed ſo, 
as to reflect very ſeverely upon the greater 
Inſtances of imprudent Neglects and fooliſh 
Raſhneſs, both in Ourſelves and Others. In 
Inſtances of this kind, Men often fay of 
Themſelves with Remorſe, and of Others 
with ſome Indignation, that they deſerved 
to ſuffer ſuch Calamities, becauſe they brought 
them upon themſelves, and would not take 
Warning. Particularly when Perſons come to 

2 Poverty 
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travagance, and after frequent Admonitions, II. 
though without Falſhood or Injuſtice ; we 
plainly do not regard ſuch People as alike Ob- 
jets of Compaſſion with thoſe, who are 
brought into the ſame Condition by unavoi- 
dable Accidents. From theſe things it ap- 
pears, that Prudence 1s a Species of Virtue, 
and Folly of Vice: meaning by Folly, ſome- 
what quite different from mere Incapacity ; 

a thoughtleſs Want of that Regard and At- 
tention to our own Happineſs, which we 

had Capacity for. And this the Word pro- 
perly includes; and, as it ſeems, in its uſual 
Acceptation : for we ſcarce apply it to brute 
Creatures. 


However, if any Perſon be diſpoſed to diſ- 
pute the Matter, I ſhall very willingly give 
him up the Words Virtue and Vice, as not 
applicable to Prudence and Folly : but muſt 
beg leave to inſiſt, that the Faculty within us, 
which is the Judge of Actions, approves of 
prudent Actions, and diſapproves imprudent 
ones; I ſay prudent and imprudent Actions 
as ſuch, and conſidered diſtinctly from the 
Happineſs or Miſery which they occaſion. 
And by the way, this Obſervation may help 
to determine, what Juſtneſs there is in that 
Objection againſt Religion, that it teaches us 
to be intereſted and ſelfiſh, 


F. ifth [ V, 
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Fifthly, Without inquiring how far, and 
in what Senſe, Virtue is reſolvable into Be- 


nevolence, and Vice into the Want of it; it 


may be proper to obſerve, that Benevolence 
and the Want of it, ſingly conſidered, are in 
no ſort the Whole of Virtue and Vice. For 
if this were the Caſe, in the Review of ones 
own Character or That of Others, our mo- 
ral Underſtanding and moral Senſe would be 
indifferent to every thing, but the Degrees 
in which Benevolence prevailed, and the De- 
grees in which it was wanting. That is, we 
ſhould neither approve of Benevolence to 
Some Perſons rather than to Others, nor diſ- 
approve Injuſtice and Falſhood upon any o- 
ther Account, than merely as an Overbalance 
of Happineſs was foreſeen likely to be pro- 
duced by the firſt, and of Miſery by the 
ſecond. But now on the contrary, ſuppoſe 
two Men Competitors for any thing whatever, 
which would be of equal Advantage to each 
of them: Though nothing indecd would be 
more impertinent, than for a Stranger to buſy 
himſelf to get One of them preferred to the 
Other; yet ſuch Endeavour would be Virtue, 
in Behalf of a Friend or Bencfactor, abſtrac- 
ted from all Conſideration of diſtant Conſe- 
quences: as that Examples of Gratitude, and 


* the Cultivation of Friendſhip, would be of 


general Good to the World, Again, ſuppoſe 
one 
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one Man ſhould, by Fraud or Violence, take D 1 58. 
from another the Fruit of his Labour, with II. 
Intent to give it to a third, who, he thought, WW 
would have as much Pleaſure from it, as 
would balance the Pleaſure which the firſt 
Poſſeſſor would have had in the Enjoyment, 
and his Vexation in the Loſs of it ; ſuppoſe 
alſo that no bad Conſequences would follow : # 
yet ſuch an Action would ſurely be vitious. 
Nay farther, were Treachery, Violence and 
Injuſtice, no otherwiſe vicious, than as fore- 
ſeen likely to produce an Overbalance of Mi- 
ſery to Society ; then, if in any Caſe a Man 
could procure to himſelf as great Advantage 
by an Act of Injuſtice, as the whole foreſeen 
Inconvenience, likely to be brought upon O- 
thers by it, would amount to; ſuch a Piece 
of Injuſtice would not be faulty or vicious at 
all : Becauſe it would be no more than, in 
any other Caſe, for a Man to prefer his own 
Satisfaction to Another's in equal Degrees. 
The Fact then appears to be, that we are con- 
ſtituted ſo as to condemn Falſhood, unpro- 
voked Violence, Injuſtice, and to approve of 
Benevolence to Some preferably to Others, ab- 
ſtracted from all Conſideration, which Con- 
duct is likelieſt to produce an Overbalance of 
Happineſs or Miſery. And therefore, were 
the Author of Nature to propoſe nothing to 
himſelf as an End but the Production of 
Happineſs, were His moral Character merely 
That | 


_ 
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DIS s. That of Benevolence; yet Ours is not ſo. 


II. Upon that Suppoſition indeed, the only Rea- 
ſon of his giving us the abovementioned Ap- 


probation of Benevolence to Some Perſons 
rather than Others, and Diſapprobation of 
Falſhood, unprovoked Violence, and Injuſ- 


_ tice, muſt be, that He foreſaw, "this Conſti- 


tution of our Nature would produce more 
Happineſs, than forming us with a Temper 
of mere general Benevolence. But ſtill, ſince 
this is our Conſtitution ; Falſhood, Violence, 
Injuſtice, muſt be Vice in us, and Benevo- 
lence to Some preferably to Others, Virtue ; 
abſtracted from all Conſideration of the Over- 
balance of Evil or Good, which they may 
appear likely to produce. 


Now if human Creatures are endued with 
ſuch a moral Nature as we have been explain- 
ing, or with a moral Faculty, the natural 
Object of which is Actions: moral Govern- 
ment muſt confift, in rendring them happy 
and unhappy, in rewarding and puniſhing 
them, as they follow, neglect, or depart from, 
che moral Rule of Action interwoven in their 
Nature, or ſuggeſted and enforced by this 
moral Faculty ; in rewarding and puniſhing 
them upon Account of their ſo doing. 

p 14. 
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I am not ſenſible, that I have, in this fifth D Is &. 


Obſervation, contradicted what any Author 


II. 


deſigned to aſſert. But ſeme of great and 


diſtinguiſhed Merit, have, I think, expreſſed 
themſelves in a Manner, which may occaſion 
ſome Danger, to careleſs Readers, of imagi- 
ning the whole of Virtue to conſiſt in ſingly 
aiming, according to the beſt of their Judg- 
ment, at promoting the Happineſs of Man- 
kind in the preſent State ; and the whole of 
Vice, in doing what they foreſee, or might 
foreſee, is likely to produce an Overbalance of 
Unhappineſs in it: than which Miſtakes, 
none can be conceived more terrible. For it 
is certain, that ſome of the moſt ſhocking 
Inſtances of Injuſtice, Adultery, Murder, 


Perjury, and even of Perſecution, may, in 


many ſuppoſeable Caſes, not have the Ap- 
pearance of being likely to produce an Over- 
balance of Miſery in the preſent State: per- 
haps ſometimes may have the contrary Ap- 
pearance. For this Reflection might eaſily 
de carried on, but I forbear The Happi- 
neſs of the World is the Concern of Him, 
who is the Lord and the Proprietor of it: 
Nor do we know what we are about, when 
we endeavour to promote the Good of Man- 
kind in any Ways, but thoſe which He has 
directed ; that is indeed 1n all Ways, not con- 
trary to Veracity * 5 I ſpeak thus 


upon 
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D 1 s s. upon Suppoſition of Perſons really endeavou- 


ring, in ſome Sort, to do good without Re- 


gad to theſe. But the Truth ſeems to be, 


that ſuch ſuppoſed Endeavours proceed, almoſt 
always, from Ambition, the Spirit of Party, 
or ſome indirect Principle, concealed perhaps 
in great Meaſure from Perſons themſelves, 
And though it is our Buſineſs and our 
to endeavour, within the Bounds of Veracity 
and Juſtice, to contribute to the Eaſe, Con- 
venience, and even Chearfulneſs and Diver- 
fion of our Fellow-Creatures: yet from our 
ſhort Views, it is greatly uncertain, whether 
this Endeavour will, in particular Inſtances, 
produce an Overbalance of Happineſs upon 
the whole; fince ſo many and diſtant things 
muſt come into the Account. And That 
which makes it our Duty, is, that there is 
ſome Appearance that it will, and no poſitive 
Appearance ſufficient to balance this, on the 
contrary Side; and alſo, that ſuch benevolent 
Endeavour is a Caltivation of that moſt ex- 
cellent of all virtuous Principles, the active 
Principle of Benevolence, 


However, though Veracity, as well as Juſ- 
tice, is to be our Rule of Life; it muſt be 
added, otherwiſe a Snare will be laid in the 
way of ſome plain Men, that the Uſe of 
common Forms of Speech generally under« 
ſtood, cannot be Falſhood ; and, in yore 

| nat 
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that there can be no deſigned Falſhood with-D Is s. 
out deſigning to deceive. It muſt likewiſe be III. 
obſerved, that in numberleſs Caſes, a Man yy www 
may be under the ſtricteſt Obligations to what 
he foreſees will deceive, without his intending 
it. For it is impoſſible not to foreſee, that the 
Words and Actions of Men in different Ranks 
and Employments, and of different Educa- 


tions, 94 be miſtaken by each 
other: it cannot but be ſo, whilſt they 
will judge with the utmoſt Careleſſneſs, as 
they daily do, of what they are not, perhaps, 
enough informed to be competent Judges of, 
even though they conſidered it with great 
Attention, 
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